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PREFACE. 



There are not many subjects that have been more 
sedulously investigated than the titles which time out of 
mind have been appropriated to the more considerable 
land-owners. As history leaves us in the dark both as to 
the origin and the primitive meaning of most of the terms 
so applied, both scholars and heralds have very properly 
resorted to the assistance of etymology ; but totally over- 
looking the condition in which our ancestors were placed 
at no very remote period, when the same titles were still 
in use, and when consideration in society was only to be 
obtained by bodily vigour and prowess, or by the exercise 
of some quality advantageous to the state, or the occupying 
of some public office, they proceeded upon an erroneous 
principle. They have sought for the meaning of titles, 
even of those which have obvious reference to the perform- 
ance of some duty, in words of similar orthography, and 
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significant of our modern notions of rank, dignity, mag- 
nificence, or veneration. No thoughts of this kind either 
did or could enter the heads of the rude and barbarous 
inventors of titles. Other errors, less considerable, and 
dependent upon the mode of investigation pursued, directed 
my attention to the subject ; and after much labour, and 
wearisome, because unguided, research, the following pages 
resulted. 

I am not perfectly correct in saying that I was unguided. 
I had before my eyes the success which attended the 
investigations of the great continental philologists, one of 
whom. Professor Pott, by tracing European words through 
various forms up to the Sanskrit cognate or its root, has 
thrown new and valuable light upon the signification of 
many vocables that were hitherto doubtful or obscure. I 
have combined their processes, and in most cases detected 
the primary signification, generally under a Sanskrit veil. 

With a view to enable others to follow each inquiry, 
an introductory chapter is given ; and though inserted in 
other works, Dr. Grimh^s neat and comprehensive canon 
of the mutation of consonants in their transition from one 
language to another, is copied, for tlic convenience of the 
gimeral reader. 



PREFACE. Vll. 

In full persuasion, that no ancient people employed 
words of the nature of titles in the loose manner that is 
observable in our times, and that they did not institute 
honorary or empty dignities, I conceived that by ascertain- 
ing the original meaning of the designation of an office, 
we should* be better enabled to form a judgment of its 
original duties. 

On this principle, I have proceeded to examine the titles 
of honor used throughout feodal Europe, without regard to 
country or language ; classing them, not so much accord- 
ing to the rank, to which many of them are yet applied, as 
according to the duties that they appear to have originally 
denoted. It is not for me to say whether I have succeeded 
or not. The result has been to show, that some, to which 
a high dignity is now annexed, were comparatively inferior 
in ancient times, and that others, which are now sunk into 
contetnpt or disuse, were formerly of great account. 

The mode of investigating the etymologies of the names 
or titles here adopted, being very different from that which 
has hitherto been followed, has necessarily conducted to 
very different consequences. 

It was impossible to treat of the meaning of the words 
employed by feodalists, without bestowing some considera- 
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tion upon the extent of the influence acquired by their 
By stem. This step was rendered the more necessary, that 
one elegant and learned writer of our days has excluded 
Scandinavian nations from that influence; and another 
author of high reputation has taught that feodality origi- 
nated in Roman laws and institutions, for so I understand 
his language. Others had already attributed the rise of 
the feodal system to the barbarians, who overran the lower 
empire, and several had also spoken of it as universal, and 
of considerable higher antiquity than the decline of Rome. 
I have, therefore, applied myself to collect a few of the 
more convincing proofs of its existence among the Northern 
tribes, from the remains of Scandinavian literature. I 
know not how such proofs can be rejected, without ad- 
mitting that an entire people would establish offices, whose 
duties are feodal, that feodal usages might be practised 
among them, and that they would employ the most 
remarkable of the feodal formularies and terms, without 
being influenced by the system itself. The same observa- 
tion applies to the Anglo-Saxons, who are scarcely allowed 
to have known anything connected with feodality, before 
the arrival of the Normans. It will be seen that all are 
not pretended to have possessed this principle of govern- 
ment in the same degree at any given era; althouc^h 
it might be contended, that in its simple state, before the 
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complete settlement of the barbarians in the Roman pro- 
vinces, there was little or no difference among them ; 
although certainly afterwards, the feodal law received 
considerable additions, of which some nations would adopt 
more, and others fewer. 

This portion of the work might easily have been con- 
tinued to a much greater length ; but my object did not 
require a more minute examination or closer comparison, 
than was absolutely necessary to account for the use 
of the same titles and appellations among the different 
nations of Teutonic or Germanic and Scandinavian 
Europe. 

In the Appendix, I have republished the remarkable 
poem called Rigs Mai, on the origin of the Orders of 
Society, with almost a literal translation in English, I 
refer to it here for the purpose of stating, that, as I have 
not always agreed with the Swedish translator in the sense 
of some words and passages, his Latin version may be 
seen in Dr. Jamieson's Illustrations of Northern Antiqui- 
ties, by such as find occasion for dissatisfaction. The 
Glossarial Index will be found useful in showing the con- 
nexion of similarly spelled titles in different languages, 
and their common affinity to a radical form. The latter 
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is briefly stated^ but the reasoning or deduction will be 
found in the pages indicated. 

If the investigation has not resulted in tracing titles of 
nobility to words expressive of honor, or reverence, or ad- 
miration, as the derivations of others generally import, it 
shows that ideas of public guardianship, protection, and 
utility of several kinds, were generally the foundation of 
the offices whence the appellations of dignity emanated. 
If any of them do not accord with modern notions of the 
splendour of rank, it should be remembered that their 
inventors were a rude people, without wealth, and without 
magnificence, dependent for their subsistence upon pillage, 
pasturage, and the precarious success of the chace. 
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CHAPTER I. 

Asiatic Origin of European Titles. 

1.— Historical research extended and fiteilitated by modem philology. 2.— 
The primary import of titular honours ascertainable by etymology. 
3. — Prendllng errors of heraldic and legal authors and lexicographical 
etymologists in regard to titles. 4. — Selden misled by false philology. 
6.— His TitUt qf Honor defective before the 6th century. 6. — 111 conse- 
quences of supposing primitiTC nations to have borrowed their ordinary 
words from each other. 7. — Classical and Teutonic languages coeTal ; 
first population of Burope. 8. — Importance of etymology as a science; 
Dr. GMmm's Canon of Consonantal Transition. 9. — Antiquity of Sans- 
krit. 10. — Closer affinity of Anglo-Saxon than Old (German and Gothic 
with Sanskrit. 1 1. — Asiatic traditions apparently relating to early tribes 
settled in Earope. 13.— The Sakas and Sakasenas, now called Saxons. 

1. Thb discovery of the intimate dependence of the chap. 
European family of languages upon the Sanskrit^ and the 



profound investigations of Rask, Grimm, Bopp, and other j^^^^f^^ 
ccmtinental scholars, have completely changed the direc- retearch 
ticm of etymological research, and elevated Teutonic philo- tcierUiflo 
logy to the rank of a science. Assisted by the monuments ^^iT'^'^ogy. 
of history, w" are now enabled to speculate in the darkest 
ages, with the certainty of obtaining reasonable results in 
many of the questions, which have hitherto remained un« 
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answerable. To ascertain with precision^ the icieas which 
were attached to terms by those who first used them, or 
through whom they hare descended with additional, al- 
tered, or doabtful import, is most assuredly a necessary 
preliminary to a knowledge of the light, in which the 
things so signified, were regarded by their denominators. 
In words, expressing the first wants of man, the parts of 
the body, and the first relations of society, and, generally 
those which belong to laws, institutions, and the 
older customs of a nation, we may expect to learn, by 
means of the et}-ma, the particular or technical sense of 
the term when it became appropriated to one purpose. 
The most distinguished writers on the laws and instituti- 
ons, of which the ancient terms tuiTe been preserved, are 
constantly found endeavouring to detect their primitiTe 
signification, not out of an idle curiosity, but a well 
grounded conviction, that a knowledge of the original im- 
port of the term is conducive to a fuller, if not a perfect 
knowledge of the subject itself.* 

2. An inquiry into the origin of titles of nobility is 
essentially an investigation into the primitive acceptation 
of words. It is impossible to understand the nature of the 
rank, on its first acquiring political distinction, if we are 
ignorant of the meaning of its appellation. The name and 
the thing designated are inseparably connected in the first 
stage of their existence. Through the vicissitudes of lan- 
guage or manners, each may have ascended to a higher 
grade, or sunk to a lower, and for its denomination other 



« So Judge Blaekstone often appears to think; and particularly wlieie, 
treating on the descent of the crown, he says, "Harold II. usurped the 
crown; and almost at the same instant came on the Norman invasion: the 
right to the crown being all the time in Bdgar, shnamed Atheling, which 
signifies in the Suxon hmgoage, iUuttriouM or of royal hXood/'^'^Comm. I. 
p. 108. What atlicUng does signify will be shewn ; what the learned Judge 
lias explained is not the Saxon, but the low Latin Clytus, which appears for 
Atheling in the Monkish historians, who were equally unacquainted with 
Saxon. 
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uses may have been found. Were it not so, the assurance cilAP, 

is by no means contemptible, that an archaic appellation ! — 

withstood the assimlta of time, or that arbitrary custom 
not willed it another condition of its exi^stence. Chan- 
ges of this kind, and the extent of them, are discovered by 
etymnlogj*, for it can admit of no doubt, that those who 
found it necessary to distinguish the orders of society by 
separate appellations, employed such only as conveyed an 
exact idea of their nature, as it was then understood. An 
opinion of this kind is unquestionably the reason, that in 
all treatises on nobility, the etymology of its titles is found 
to constitute the earliest subject of consideration, 

3* One prevailing fault vitiates all the w^orks that have Erranmu* 
hitherto been undertaken in illustration of the rise and 
progress of titles of honor. The writers occupying them- 



authon. 



invettigfi' 
tirniM of 
heraldic 
- I I I • 1 » - 1 * I andpro/e^ 

selves with ortliograpnical comcidences in languages, have ithnai 
Delected to institute a comparison of terais belonging to 
the same root in the cognate dialects. Even in works 
professedly etymological, and published several years after 
the promulgation of Dr. Grimm *s canon of the changes 
to which the mute consonants conform in their transition 
jugh the Indo-European languages, a blind dependence 
till placed upon conjectural etymology, in cases where 
[ocTtttinty was no longer of difficult attainment,* We are, 



I 



• Th» followio^ etymologlea of ^ baroo " are tnmwsribed a« favourable 
fpedrnf*""* fmm Dr. Webster's Dietiooary poblished in 1828, and Dr. Ricli- 
Sfft ^hed In ISDO. Tbe canon wa« prnmulgatcd iii 18'2*2, but xheae 

feiJ' ti] to know uotliing about It: the dimBkrit is fulse, udl! the 

rtl^r«aee to the SheioUic queaUonable : — 

^ BiLROtr. Pr. baroH i Sp. baron or vanm; It. barone', Sau»c< butreru 
and hhartn^ a husband. This word in the middle ages was written bar, ber, 
tar, baro, t**'^* tIto^ virro, riroo. It is the vir of the Latins, Sax. wcr ; 
Vitfifffmr; W. gwr for giiir, gevir. Tlte Saxon wer, L. vlr, b doubtless 
tarn Sliamltlc gaber^ a man, so named from his strangtb." — W. 

*• 04IU»S* Pr» baron ; It, haronc ; 8j», baron. Etymologiists hare writ- 
Ian very UQMtiifiictoriljr about thi^ word, Toolcc derives it from tbe Goth, 
•a^^' A baron is an m trued, tlefcnceful or powerful man/) Sec Spei- 

fi2 
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therefore, without any guide in an interesting branch of 
knowledge. 

4. Selden, it is true, compares the ranks denoted by titles 
of honor in different countries, but he derives each term 
without reference to the sense in which it was understood, 
whether as a title or a simple word, by the several nations 
to whom it belonged. Thus, for instance, he endeavours 
to connect bachellovy a title common to the South Western 
States, with the appellation of a class of Greek soldiers in 
the lower empire, without trying the value of the word in 
each, and without enquiring what assistance could be de- 
rived from the Teutonic designations of the same rank. 
This great man was misled by the false philology of his 
age. With a sufficient stock of the kind of erudition re- 
quisite for the purpose, he fails for the most part, when he 
investigates the primary import of the names on which he 
is engaged, and which he found consecrated to the most 
illustrious stations of human Ufe. Associating the present 
splendour of the rank with its denomination, and generally 
imagining that a grand or a reverential idea was constantly 
annexed to the term under examination, he seeks for its 
etymon in the same or some foreign language, regulating 
his choice by the external similitude between the title and 
the supposed original. Other etymologers }iave pursued 
the same course, and few, if any, of those who particularly 
directed their attention to titles of honor, have done more 
than impUcitly adopt the erroneous results of his inquiries. 
The progress of society, independently of the philosophical 
etymology of its terms, suggests a different origin of patri- 
cian appellations. The humble canoe of the skin-clad 
savage grew by degrees into the tall ship ; the cudgel of 
the primitive righter of village strifes became the mace of 
the war chief, which the art of the goldsmith eventually 
fashioned into a sceptre ; the plumed helmet was once an 
iron skull-cap, and the imperial crown is no other than the 
same skull-cap lightened with perforations, and glittering 
irith jewels. As the useful and the necei^ary precede the 
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ornamental in the household of a prudent 

family, so it has heen in the arrangement of society; its 

first oflSceiB were indispensable ; their utility rendered them 

permanent, and they gradually subsided into the decorative 

[order of nohihty. 

S* Nothinj^ can be more satisfactory than the profound 
|uisitiona of this learned writer on the condition of no- 
bility subsequent to the settlement of the States of Europe 
the basis of the Gothic conquests. All before this 
ad ta conjectural, or sustained by a false etymology. 
[t was a strange delusion in a man like Seklen, to imagine 
Ptllat tJie Northern Warriors, who established their own in- 
' itittitions on the site of the Roman Law, which they swept 
away,* copied the usages of the vanquished — that they 
imitated the manners of a people whose luxury and efFemi- 
oacy they must have regarded with contempt, and that, 
l^nrtng only a reasonable submission to their elected chiefs, 
pihey immediately abolished their vernacular titles*, conse- 
kCmled by the remotest antiquity, and expressive of ideas 
[related to freedom, in order to adopt those of slaves who 
I acknowledged the will of the sovereign to be the supreme 
jitiw.i' Tills elymological system prevented liini from per- 
iceiving that the titles of the empire were servile copies or 
^translations of terms, with which an acquaint- 
een acquired in the German wars, and which, 
significant of feodal relations, could not be the property of 
a people who for centuries had so completely lost all know^- 

r ledge of the system of feods as to look upon the polity of 
the German nations as an extraordinary phenomenon of 
the moral world. Considering Selden, however, as having 
most frilly and satisfactorily treated the subject of titles of 



tt w«i totaUy forgottea from the aettleznenl of Uie conqnerort In tlio 
' ifth ei*itlury, until a eopj of the fllg«sl« was aocfdently discovered al 
L AiMlfl In tlie IwtilUt. 

I ^Qnod |irinci^i |?liiouJt legis habec vlgorem/* — Sec the (luotatlmit iu 
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CHAP, honor, after the overthrow of the empire, no attempt wiD 
■ be made in the foUov^ing disquisitions to tread in his stqw ; 
but there are, nevertheless, facts, collected by this diligent 
inquirer, which it will be essential to employ occasionally 
in illustration : and these will be carefully assigned to the 
proprietor. For though two men, when they are occu^ued 
with the same subject, may remember the same passages, 
and in consulting the same books will unavoidably make a 
very similar choice, it is but just to give him the preference 
who first showed the way. 

6. Analogous to the fimdamental error in philology, by 
which the staple words of a tongue are referred for their 
originals to the strange languages of remote and, it may 
have been, unknown people, and by which whole nations 
are presumed to have borrowed the signs of their own ideas 
from dialects which they neither spoke nor understood,* is 
that of regarding archaic titles as expressive of the honor 
and respect paid to their bearers. Instead of this being 
the case, it will be found that generally they are significant 
of some circumstances in which the primitive bearers were 
placed in relation to tlie people or the state, and sometimes 
to themselves. The consequence of this mistake is to in- 
validate just analogy, to contradict history by false inter- 
pretations, and to limit the existence of the oldest institu- 
tions in Europe to a date comparatively recent. 

7. Unassisted reason assures us that the people who first 
*^JJ^** passed the land marks of Asia and Europe brought with 
ioetaneaiu. them their own forms of speech, and consequently their 
own appellations of the leaders who directed their enter- 
prise, whether that were a sudden incursion of freebooters. 



Clattlcal 



* Adelung, after showing that the nose had been called by the 
name among half a dozen antient people in the north, notiees the common 
deriTatio!! of the name from the Latin ruuus. His remark is of more gene- 
ral application. If, he says, nasut be the origin of the word, we are to 
conclude that all these nations were unable to give their noses a name antU 
they had learned what to call them from the Romans. 
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tho gradual progress of pastoral tribes. As the Ian- ^^^ 
ages at present spoken in this quarter of the world, still ^_ 
the models of their materials, and even of their internal 
lure in the Sanskrit, we can have little doubt that the 
imnca of offices, now become titles of nobility, were intro- 
duced at the same time as the bulk of their words, which 
like them, yet bear the Asiatic complexion imperfectly 
concealed under their western costume. The epoch of the 
first population of Europe is not to be determined. We, i^rtt 
however, know more than enough to overturn the theories ^Mittope, 
of modemisers, — that 2600 years ago the Roman name 
began to be feared South of the Danube, and that the 
Nortli and East of Europe were occupied by Scythians, 
who were dispossessed by the Getae, about 300 years before 
the Christian era ; and we also know that, nearly at the 
fame time, two tribes of people from the borders of the 
Baltic Sea, descended upon the Roman coasts. *' If, 
therefore,** says CoLVans Kennedy, in one of those erudite 
works which have contributed to efl'ect the revolution in 
philology, ^* the authority of ancient authors* is esteemed 
ferable to the mere conjectures of modem writers, it 
i follow that 300 years before the Christian era, the 
country which extends from the confines of Macedonia, 
ttlong tlie Hellespont, Propontis and Engine Sea to the 
Borysthenes, and fiom the Hellespont and Euxine on both 
nd^ of the Danube to the frontiers of the Suevi, were oc- 
cupied by a simple race of people, who were Thracians, and 
not Scytliians: nor can it admit of a single doubt that the 
Thracians derived their origin from Asia Minor, and not 
fiooa Scythia, eastern or western. *'f 

8. The happy conjunction of the study of Sanskrit with TrantUion 
that of the Teutonic branch of languages, has solved a pro- cwjio?4an*#. 
blem, which the wide domain of the Thracians alone would 



• *«&tjmbo, Vlf. p. 30. PiiusanJas, Attic, c. 9.*' 
tUiCnrelioi Into the Aueicnt and lllndii Mytlialogy^ p. !)5. 
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ial Transi- 



not have accomplished. As the Sanskrit is the parent of 
all,* it is no lunger difficult to explain why the Old Norse 
or Icelandic, the language of ScaDdinavia, ** where Romsm 
foot never trod/' bears a clothe affinity to the Roman lan- 
guage, both possessing words in common of the s^ame im- 
port, and varied in orthography upon an unvarying princi- 
ple, preisenting a uniform unlikeness, and why other 
orthographic changes, of like uniformity, are found in Old 
German and Anglo-Saxon. In the knowledge of the nature 
of these changes the rule founded, by which the modern 
philologer traces the affinities of the words spoken by peo- 
ple, remote by geographicul position, and still farther re- 
moved by mutual ignorance of their respective languages, 
manners, customs, and, it may be, existence. Frequent 
reference, in pursuits of this kind, is therefore made to the 
discoveries of Bopp of the affinities of vowels, and to the law 
or canon of consonantal tmnsilion through the chief ludo- 
EuroiJean languages, promulgated by Dr. Grimm in 1822; 
but to exhibit it in a tabular form will probably facilitate 
acquiescence in results, which are so completely at variance 
with those of preceding speculators respecting the import 
of titles, and the terms belonging to the institutions con- 
nected with them. Many repetitions, and much labour 
will thus be obviated, and there will be less necessity for 
insisting upon the probable correctness of views, which are 
not directly stated by historians, but which are still corro- 
borated by their facts. According to tliis canon, as a 
general expression, a classical aspirate corresponds with a 



* Tliis may not be strictly true; bat aa Sanskrit Htemttire is unquestlon* 
ably much more andeot than the oldest of the TcntoDJc rmiiairkii, and ni 
also it has been preserved In greater atiun fiance and pvrfection, there is a 
confcnlence In referring to It a< if it were the parent, instea<l of being what 
la more probable, only a sister dialect. If we do not find the radical slgnf- 
flcatioQ of a temi Id any of the Earopean olaAS, and succeed lu ditcovering 
it In Saniikrit, we may consider the latter aA the original without real ml** 
chief, although in point of fact i| is only a iuririviDg relation. — See M. Dte- 
fenbMb't review of Prof, Polt, in the HntUIUrgiuh. JoAHmeh. 1690^ jp. 460. 
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Gotiiic luediai and ati old Geiman tenuis, and go on as 

follows : — 

I Gt. ^ LaL Ooih. ^ A-Sai, O, High Otr. 

^m u|iirmte medial tei^als 

^^^^ teunis a«plratc znedial 

^^^^^B modiAl tetiulfl ntpinte. 

^^^r» more particularly, the correspondence among the labials, 
B lingtials and gutturals in the same languages, are shown 

thus : a Greet P or Lat, F answering to the CJothic B and 

a German P, and so on : — 



€7r. 


Qa. 


OJi.G, 


Gr. 


Oat. 


O.H.G. 


Or, Got O.H.G. 


P 
B 
7 


F 
P 
B 


B,V 
P 
P 


T 
D 

Th 


Tb 
T 
D 


D 
Z 

T 


K u,a G 
o K ai 

Ch(]at.H)0 K 



This canon, according to which, in the words of Dr. 
Grimm, the identity of words depends upon their outward 
unlikenesa,* overturns by far the greater part of the ety- 
mologies that have hitherto been received as established 
verities, and creates an immense gap in this department 
of literature. As it is invariable in all cases where words 
spring from the same source, it is of admirable use in de- 
termining affinities and the order of deftcent ; but to obtain 
the primary import of the connected terms, recourse must 
|je had to their common parent. On this account, it is 
proposed in the following disquisitions to push the research 



I 



* Beuttcbc Onkinmatikj toL I. p. 584* The eanon may be read tbas : 
i Qfcek or IaUq word in wlilch a p occurs, will have its correspotidJti^ 
OikttEe fir Aoglo-Baxoa with an /in the same position a» the p, and iU old 
Bifti German correspondent will have 6 or t? In the same poftitioa. Gene- 
nfly tlie Sanskrit Gorreeponds with the Greek : tlius — 

8H. Gr. L. O, A.-S, OHM, Engl. 

Pada; Pout, pod^OB ; Pes, ped-i«; fct-us; fot (^p/u. fet) ; %noz\ foot. 

J\m Or. ft3=w Got ; the tat, cu (qv)=uw. Got. iL A.-S. wu EiigL aud 
W 0«nit* The Gothic th mostly answers to the Anglo-Saxon dk. Dr. 
Mami says ** Words In which two changes of consonants agree with the 
rida {r^xjuv^ Utragjsn — iro^fCi TotjuB) are doubly oertaiti ; those in 
oiM coQBonaot agreca, the other raries, are suspicious \ still more 




. .A> .JS *^ —Mfc 



^- mio iht SMskm vfefrtcr pnctieaUe, for it is DOt imft- 

'.^^ gm#«i tkai #^My ^rfcfgtpg ^ ^f^wf »a ggigrn mill be attend- 
ed mrii mrrriiT T£he atfiaflt&ss t3 be derived from this 
sovvce lesvh fro^ tae eftse ssd oertuntr with which, in 
diB bo^vftze, every vocd wksj be meed u> its elements or 
the fiflftpkst fccm of expoessc:^ the iicM. at conception. 
Farther ctriDokgj canooc pfts : fcr it does not seem likely 
diat we daH £acmr why puticalir fixms are appropriated 
to particohr ideas. 

9. AboQt ^X<Q 3reais it is sopposed most have elapaed 
ance die Sanskrit ceased to be a bring l a ngnage.* Col. 
Vans Kennedy, whoee profisizcd emditian entitles his 
opinion to the greatest weight, be&ev^es it to haTe been 
Babykmiuiy the immediate parent of the dialects of Asia- 
Minor, whence the Thracian, now extinct, was deriTcd. 
The latter, he ako thinks, was the original of the Northern 
and Teutonic tongues^ and the Latin the patent of French, 
Italian and Spanish, according to the foilowii^ sch»ne, 
detached from his tables of the fihation of languages rf*^ — 



ine tiboM ia vtedi tbe eooMwUs idHiB vMhered in tike tbree 
Utfdi CMC, either «nwlitiii—ii|ifcih M(A^.)pidi,pad— , 
e^Hij irm^mCf dritar; or cbe oae lBic«ft^ kat boii ow cd from Oe otfbcr; 
tkM scribea m tcribcfe itad^ frveki m frvctM. Heoee ve lee that la ez- 
g |ifa»my the derivatioiis of vordt, wt heve leM to iaqaire into the nenn 
bbiiee of the eooeonmts then into the older of their deieent in the above 
teriee, an order whieh allovs neither of inTcnioo nor alteratioa. Hibs, if 
ia an O. H. 6. word we find a p, and in the Mme position in the eorrea- 
ponding OoCliie word, a h, and in the Latin an /, we maj eondade that 
thefe three words d esce n d from a common stock, of whidi eadi hmgoage 
numfiirs its peealiar derimtiTe, anborrowed from an j of the otiiers. If, 
OB the eoatrary, we find an/in Hi^ Qennan answering to a * in Golhie, 
and p in Latin, the order in wliieh tiiese letters appear is eontivy to that 
pointed out bj the table, althongh, abstnetedly considered, they are ttaly 
related. A Oteek r leqaires a Gothic <A, bat the Gothic t Instead of a 
Oroek 9 leqaires a i ; and thos tlie identity of the words depends upon 
their ootwsrd anlikeoess.* 

• ^ The oldest Persian writings reach back no farther than the ninth cen- 
tury while the latest In Sanskrit and Zend exteod at least scTeral oentnries 
before the Cliristlan em/^—Wining, Manwil qfCompar. PWolcgy, p. 87, 8. 
t Rasetrebes into the origin oflangnages, p. 891. 
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Latin Greek, the language Tliraeian, eztinet. 

of Asia Minor. 
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mnch, Italian, Spanish, &c. Anglo-Saxon, German, Swedish, See, 

10. The Anglo-Saxon agrees in more respects than the Affinity qf 
Old Oerman with the Gothic, and it differs from both in a ^f^^ 
remarkable particular, which can scarcely be explained on Sanskrit 
the supposition that they are derived through a common Jj|^^ 
medium from the Sanskrit. As an example, Dr. Grimm's qf Gothic 
case of the Greek odoits (a tooth), and its etymological oerman. 
equivalents will answer : — 

G^. &Lat. Gothic O.H.G. A.-Sax. JEngU 

odoQS (pi, odontes) tnnthus zand todh tooth 

dens (pi. dentes) 

The Danish and Swedish tand agrees with the three first 
in taking the nasal, which is absent from the Saxon ; and 
in noticing this very circumstance, it has been hastily con- 
cluded that the disagreement ** is a modification on princi- 
ples peculiar to the Saxon dialects."* This is, to say the 
least, very questionable, because not only is dat, in Sans- 
krit, a tooth as well as dantah, the original of the Latin, 
Gk)thic, and German words, but six of the eight cases of 
dantiih reject the n, which forms no part of the dhata, root, 
or crude state of the noun and its verb, which is das, to bite, 
the evident original of the Greek singular.f 

In a number of other words, Anglo-Saxon, Gothic, Ger- 
man, and Norse, there is th^ same difference, the first being 

• Blackwood, for 1841, p. 203. 
t Proftssor Pott, who regards the n as an additional letter in the word, 
ftfangely classes dot, danta, and their cognates or derivatives under the 
root ad, comedere, to eat. ** Dot (dcus) in Compp. ist Particul. mit Ver- 
ttiuDmelung vom ; eben so Lat. d-ent. Gr. od^ant. Mit neuen Ansats- 
hochstaben 8. dant^, Pen, dendAn, Oss. dend-eg; LItt. dantis; Goth. 
twftkiu.''StymoU)ffisehe Fenehungen, th. 1. 1, 242. Mr. Wilson refers it 
to ioMf to tam€y snbdue. 
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CHAP, without the nasal, which the others have inserted, not re- 



I. 



t£tined ; for instance, the Gothic has gundh^ Norse guwd^ 
and O. Germ, gundy war; but the Saxon has gudh^ which is 
the Sanskrit yudhy to fight, yuddha, war, battle. Again, there 
are a number of words which in Sanskrit are characterized 
by the guttural nga^ which in Greek and Grothic are written 
with gg or gk, but which in the other languages take ng. 
No particular stress is laid upon this circumstance, but 
still it should be taken into consideration with the former, 
and with the fact, that an astonishing number of words 
exist in Anglo-Saxon and English, which are scarcely 
altered in orthography from the Sanskrit, and still less in 
signification. To insert these, or any considerable portion 
of them, is not to be undertaken here,* but there are too 
many to admit a supposition that they are accidental. 

11. The inference seems to be that the Saxons did not 
derive their language through the same medium as the 
others, and eveu that it was more nearly related than they 
Asiatic to the Sanskrit. Very antient traditions of the Hindfis are 
"*"* extant in the Puranas, respecting the wars and disper- 
sion of people on the confines of India, whose appellations 
bear a striking resemblance to those of European nations. 
The family of Gautama or Jutama (lord or tamer of the 
cow), whose mode of worship was the asvamedha, or sacri- 
fice of a horse, remind us of the Gothoues and Jutones, 
Groths and Jutes, and their sacrifices of the horse. Among 
their allies were the Romakas, the Sakas, and a tribe of 
them called Sakaseuas. Others relate to the Danavas or 
children of Danu, who appears to Danur, the first king of 



* Sereral cases of the kind occnr ia the subsequent pages, partieulariy 
in treaUng of the A.>S. title of honor ffesiJJL It may be incidentally noticed 
that the A. S. also sometimes differs from the Latin in this particular res- 
pect ; for instance, the A. S. lidM, gentle, is the Latin lent-us slow, Qerm. 
limi ; soft gentle, in O Norse h'lt-r, t<f., but the Sanskrit root, to whidi all 
must be referred, is 7m/, fometiinc^ ntt, to siuk from weakness, to shine, 
where /, bein^ a ctreifnU, iim\ acc\>unt for the diffintrnco. The Gr. lit-HM, 
simple, seems to answer to the A .-Saxon. The Gothic has been loat. 




the Dunes. Tliege came into India umler the command of 
Beli, who was then named Dana-vendra, as if the Danes 
and the \'endiis of Jutland were allegorized. The story of 
the Strirajya or government of women, may not be uncun- 
nect€<l with the Kuennar, or nation of women to the en^i of 
the Gulf of Bothnia. In addition to these coincidences, 
there in the tradition that Varahesicara^ the lord of the 
boar, once reigned over a people in a remote country in the 
we:^tj where their posterity still remain under the form of 
Varahas or boars, as if this tradition related to the Wagri, 
a general name of the Scandinavians, among whom, as well 
as among the Saxons and Germans^, the boar was a sacred 
animal, of which the effigy profusely decorated their armour 
and en&igus. Another tradition is occupied with the divine 
cow Savila, and we find in Scandinavian fable, a supema- 

yi tural cow, named Sibilia^ held in great veneration by the 
jes of Gothland.* 
lings of this kind are certainly curious, but it is dan- 
us to buiJd a theory upon them, for it may just as well 
happened that the tales were constructed upon im- 
^^„jct accounts of Europe, as that the people so named 
are identical with the Asiatic settlers in Europe. An ex- 
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ceplJOD, however must be made of the Sakasens. 

12, By some writers the Asiatic settlers in Europe are 
termed ** Sacie/* and by others " Sacaseos,*'f as being the Sahuand 
progenitors of the whole Teutonic family ; but if that were ^''*^*^«'- 
the case, those settlers, as is most probable, consisted not 
of one but of several tribes, speaking languages radically 
the sanie, but differently characterized. There also seem 



* Sftgasn tf Bagxmr Lodhbrok, o. 6 and 0.^ — AUo Sibylla. Blbrtier, in 
tii« prtftoe to hii Karopatbattor, thinks this cow la the &ame with the 
pilihn Cybele. 

f Bilcili, ialtabitants of 8aka» which it alto the appellation of any prince 
wlio ^tem hie nanie to a particular era. GcDerally, Sallvahaoa is the sove- 
nign U» whom the term refers, and his follower are called Sakah. The 
ft«l b ml^ to be able, and the iuttial it eliglitly aspirated, but does not ex- 
idly i^tiad like sA* 
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CHAP, to have been seyeral immigrations of these mixed tribes : 

._! Scandinavian tradition speaks of the flight of Odin and his 

Tyrks, or Tyrians, from the power of the Romans, and their 
occupation of the Northern regions ; the date of this event, 
about 70 years before Christ, is so recent that it is impos- 
sible to consider it as the first settlement of Asiatics in 
those parts. The Nemet Sass, or German Saxons, as they 
are termed by their Slavonic neighbours, have been long 
settled in the province of Scepus to the north of Hun- 
gary, under Mount Krapak ; but there seem to be no very 
good grounds for believing with D'Anville, that they are 
descendants of Saxons transported thither by Charlemagne. 
They may have been left behind on the original march, 
while the great body of the Aere, or host, pursued their for- 
tunes more to the north-west. Added to this, and concur- 
ring with the Oriental appellation of the Danavendra, we find 
the Vendils or Vandals, at the north of Jutland, and along 
the southern shore of the Baltic, at the same time that the 
Venedi were on the shores of the Adriatic, and that the 
Anglo-Saxons knew the Mediterranean as the Wendel Sae, 
or Sea of the Vandals. The language of the Venedi was 
Slavonic, but the Slavonic is also related to the Sanskrit. 

As the Asiatics, Thracians, or Sakasens, long retained 
their native manners and customs, we may reasonably ex- 
pect to find among them the same appellations of their 
chief governors and magistrates. And this is the case, 
with the exception of the Romans, whose destiny conduct- 
ed them to a more populous region, where immediately 
^ banning to found cities, they necessarily adopted a form 
of Government suitable to their new circumstances. The 
feodal polity, under which they had lived like all their 
Asiatic brethren, was dropped on the expulsion of their 
kings, and the influence of the municipalities substituted 
the dominion of the senate, a body purely aristocratical. 
Nothing can conduce so much to an erroneous conception 
of the Germanic institutions as reference to the Romans 
for an explanation of the terms by which they denoted and 
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continue to designate the first orders of their society. By 
cing iheni, when po!*sjble, to the Sanskrit, or, when that _ 
:>urce fails, by pursuing them through their systematic 
[modifications in the diiferent dialectal we may oflen 
obtain the signification which wa3 originally attached to 
tliem ; and as the inventors of words did not apply them to 
the things which they were not intended to express, we 
juire a knowledge of the nature of the office or rank to 
ich each title was annexed. If we do not find it en- 
veloping the gorgeous ideas with which modern rank is 
in%*csted, we are a.^sured in recompense of our trouble, that 
the terms now appropriated to ornament, were originally 
applied to useful and sometimes necessary members of so- 
ciety. By the same process \ve are enabled to relieve 
several happy conjectures from the doubts which have been 
thrown over them, by men who have reasoned in the confi- 
dence of a false philology ; and at the same time, to award 
tlie appellations of nobility an originality and an anti- 
far surpassing the utmost reach of preceding inqui- 
rerB, although possessed of infinitely more learning and 
lience of investigation* 

When etymology corresponds with known facts and ex- 
isting circumstances, we have a criterion of its truth, with- 
the necessity of recurring to Grimui's canon, with which, 
rever, it will be found to agree. When tlie correspond- 
ence id found to take place with a great number of such 
facta and circumstances, it is not unreasonable to rely upon 
etymology for other facts, which are but indifferently es- 
tablished > Ify for instance, some orders of men are deno- 
minated from the different appellations of a house, and we 
find tliem at the same time described as household officers, 
it IS a Just inference when another denomination is traced to 
the appellation of a house, if there be nothing contmdictory 
to it, tliat the persons to whom it wa$§ applied, were domestics, 
although we Imve nothing further to confirm that inference. 
It lA believed that a new, and, it may be, a useful light, 
18 now thiuwn upon very ancient titles, designations of 
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CHAP, office, and terms connected with legal and other customs ; 
* many of which have occasioned great perplexity through 
interpretations that have been founded upon erroneous de- 
rivations. The thing and its appellation have thus been 
frequently at variance; but by proceeding upon rational 
principles instead of conjectures based upon Uie apparent 
resemblance of words, it will be found that the titles of chiefs, 
the denominations of subjects and dependants, the appella- 
tions of their lands and tenure of them, the pay or recom- 
pence of their services, and, saving a few titles drawn from 
personal qualities, the names of some inferior dignities — are 
all uniform in their tendency to a primary signification, 
connected with that first law of nature which directing 
men to preserve themselves is the foundation of municipal 
society. 
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CHAPTER II. 

Tkat the chiefs of the Sahasens and the first Romans were 
distinguished hy titles significant of the care due from 
them to their followers. 

Xi — Aldor, and Elder, originally the appellation of a chief without reference 
to age or other bodily accident. 8. — Invariably need in the sense of a 
prinee. 3. — Is the etymological cognate of the Latin alter. 4. — Aldii 
and other terms derired from the same root. 5. — Aldor-men kings or 
chieft. 6. — Attaman, what. 7. — Althcirrin, chieft of the Germans. 
8. — Fklse derivations of Alderman ; old age not esteemed by rude nations. 
9. — Ealdor, Alder and Elder were not used as adjectives, bat in their 
own substantive character. 10. — ^Terms and names of places allusive to 
the residence or occupancy of the aldor ; alodh, or ale, liquid nutriment; 
alod and alodium, land so called from serving for alimony ; franc-aloud, 
free aUroony. 11. — Feodal lords among the Rajpoots of Mewar. 

1. In the Grernian and English languages there is an CHAP, 
archaic word, of which the derivation, and consequently 



Eldbm. 



the true import, have been widely mistaken, but which, aldor. 
employed as a title at the dawn of feodalism upon Europe, 
still conveys a clear notion of the bond that united the 
chief and his followers. This significant term is Elder y a 
ruler, which, even in its less deceptive form of Aldor, in 
Anglo-Saxon, has been universally regarded as an adjec- 
tive, used substantively to denote a person advanced in 
years, and, when applied to a man in authority, as imply- 
ing one that has been raised to eminence on account of his 
age and experience. 

2. Aldor, or JEaldor, which is precisely the same word, 
with a dialectic orthography, invariably occurs in the sense 
of a prince, a ruler, or a chief, but is never found to denote 
an old man : 
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CBAF. Hi (II. wig evtawum TIift Is tUr « 

wirtLt tLlDcebtL spjiear wanbr 

frtirln rt-'iiXiTiKL of esrlf' 

Luru ht Alcior dnUi ml leiM tbe iMor it powerful 

Mr ibais bcKtlK; riurum wbi*- dxreet^d hither 

hjder winde." thcK itaicST wmnion. 
£e(n0u|/^ T7S- 

Ab ao epithet proper to a powerfhl monarch, it is applied 

to Ling Hrodbgar, or Roger, in tbe same antient poem : 

Sele weut) ftsered The sppofaited hall wmrder 

■nndor xiytte bcheold held his peculiar offiee 

ymb A Id or Dezia. about the aldor of the Danes. 
X. 1327. 

In the same sense and orthography it is foand in tlie 

Laws which the " aldoras " enacted for Kent in 673 ; but 

by a mode of notation peculiar to the Anglo-Saxons, by 

wliich a long ^, ^?/, and a long o were represented by ea, 

the word is sometimes written ealdor^ in Beowulf, but 

without altering the signification : 

Kealles frsetwe gcaf ^ot omaments gave 

Ealdor dugodbc." the Elder to his nobility. 

L. o8S4. 

It should also be observed that the manuscript of this 
\}(Mixn is the work of two scribes, of whom he that wrote the 
earlier fx>rtion used aldor, and the other ealdor. 
''**''' 'i. Maldor, more antiently and more conformably to the 

othf'r dialects, aldor, employed to denote a chieftain, ex- 
Ufily (rorresjxinds in etymology and literal import with the 
l-atiii atfor, one who provides the means of living, a nou- 
nhhi-r, Kupjxjrter, maintainer; for as the Gothic D con- 
Htantly answers to the classical t in cognate words, and as 
iilior rf«;ijlarly proceeds from the verb afc-re, to nourish, so 
•tH i(|uivsjlent aldor is regularly formed from the A.-S. verb 
iiii'Uti (Ciuth. a//-an, O. H. G. o/e-n, O. Norse ala), to 
niiiiiiHli, fird, maintain. Of all these verbs the sensible 
icliu ih found in the Sanskrit abi, an edible root,* which is 



• rUv arum camiNinulatum ; but in the modem dialects it is applied to 
Ibe yam, Ibv |M)tato, and other esculents. 
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thus named from al, the verbal root, or simple expression chap. 
of the abstract conception of the verb to have power- 



power to preserve, protect, maintain. In this sense the 
modem Germans retain the word. 

4. On this primitive signification of altor and aldor a Aldii. 
number of words in Anglo-Saxon and Latin are dependent. 
The subjects of the aldor, in no distant age, were called 
aldii by the Latin writers for aldan in Saxon and alden in 
German, which, it will be perceived, is the equivalent of 
the Latin alti^ the nourished, both being the pailiciples of 
their respective verbs, and contracted in the very same 
manner, by the suppression of a middle vowel L* Much 
after the same notion of men as the consumers of food, 
provided by a chief, one of the Sanskrit denominations of 
an army is chamuhy the eater. After the subjugation of 
Italy by the Lombards, the term alden was restricted to a 
class of people in a servile condition ; but even in its 
Latinized form of aldii, whose progeny were the aldiones of Aldumu, 



* lo Latin alt-ut is the eoDtraction of tUit-uSf nourished ; and in 
Gothic a2d^, that which is nourished, life, is contracted from alid-i, nou- 
rishe4. The Saxon and Qeroian words follow the same process. The ex- 
btenoe of the part, alids is evidence that the Gothic possessed aljan, to 
nonrifh ; yet Junius, in his note on the words '' alldan stiur," (the fattened 
calf, Luc. XT. 23.) attemps to derive it from the Greeic aloain, to hruise 
com. 

The meaning of the root is alluded to in the Eddaic poems, where Alu- 
Tits, in answer to a question what aul, ale, may be, replies that men name 
It aliineDt 

" Ol heitir medh monnum." 

ThoB there is more of truth than commonly believed in the jocular etymo- 
logy of ale o^ aiendo. The mythological Aluiss appears to be an importa- 
tion of the Saye Alavala, who, in the Indian system of fable, was the tute- 
lary genioB of gardens and orchards, that is of herbage and fruit, or vege- 
table nutriment. ''The name AU," says Col. Wilford, "is produced into 
alavala, to denote the trench dug round trees for the purpose of watering 
them ; and it seems to be the root of 'aXwd, a vineyard or orchard ; 'aXiui;, 
Id the same sense; "akova, gardens, and 'oXa^cvc, a gardener or husband- 
nan."— <^na/. Bet. III. p. 441.^ To explain Alviss upon purely Icelandic 
priocipUa it puerile. 

C2 
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CHAP, the mntient La«^^ the primitiTe force of the term as a par- 
- ticiptal DOUQ is deariy dtsoemed. 

5. Though the tit^ of aider is given to a Danish king, 
in Beowulf, thene is no direct testimony that it was ever 
recc^nized among the legitimate appellations of royalty in 
Scandinavia or in Jutland. It may, however, have been in 
use among the Danish islanders who joined the Anglen in 
the invasion of Biitain,*!- and who came under the descrip- 
tion of East Danes: — 

Eov het wqesB Mr rictorioo* lofd 

sige dnhtiKi mm the Aldor of the East Duet, 

Aldor EMt DeM bid* me to tcD 700 

thKt he eo««r vthela ckd. tkoft he knovi your nobiliCj. 
Baht. 717. 

6. Of its use among the Saxons there is abundant testi- 
mony. The Old Saxons ^says Beda) had no kings, but a 
great many chiefs (** satiapas **) over their people. In time 
of war they drew lots, and that chief upon whom the lot 
fell they obeyed as their leader. On the return of peace, 
they resumed their former state, and were again chiefe of 
equal power. By a pleonasm these satraps or chiefe were 
occasionally in early times, but constantly after the Hep- 
tarchy, called Aldar^Jfem^ or Ealdormem, as in king 
Alfred's translation of this passage. On the same princi- 
ple, it may be observed, was constructed the antient title 
of ataman or attaman, a chief of Cossacks, which consisting 
of the Sanskrit ad, eat, attum, to eat, and naa, appears to 
denote the provider of edibles, the maintainer of his peo- 
ple. 

7. The writer of the early portion of the Saxon Chro- 
nicle styles the two first kings of Wessex, '' ealdormen,"]: 
and the Laws of Kent are expressly said by king Lothaire 



• AldioMt Tel aldUe eo lege Tirmiit in territate domlnonm saoram, qos 
SaoUini Tel Uti TiTut in FVucia.— Omff . Cm'. Jf. tii. 90. 
t King Alfred's Oroaiiit,yb. 11, h. 
t Her ewomon twegen esldonnen on Brytenew— Jim. ^ftk 
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fijod EdnCy to be augmentatioDS of the same laws which 
the aldoraa had formerly enacted** These aldoras were 
probably the same chiefs who are called ealdormen in the 
Chronicle. The antient princes of the Germans were styled 
alikeirriur not old lords, but protecting and maintaining AlthdrrifL 
lotdB, and in the rhyming legend of St. Aunon, the Roman 
tenmtofs are distinguished by this appellation, which is also 
that of the town councillors of Nordlingen in Suabia at the 
pr^etit day.f 

8. As the Germanic nations^ and, indeed, all antient 
people, attached precise notions to names and titles^ and as 
the latter most commonly express the nature, quality, or 
Bom^ attribute of the office which they designate, it is often 
of importance to ascertain the original acceptation of their 
descriptive or distinguishing terms and appellations. The 
utiliiy of appealing to etymology for this purpose was felt 
by the compiler of the code which bears the name of Ed- 
WBPd the Confessor. He haa endeavoured by this means 
to ejcplain several archaic titles, but, as might be expected, 
hid derivations are egregious failures, and except that of 
aUofinan^ have all been rejected by later etymologists, who 
oonteotedly adopt his opinion that it signifies a senior or 
ftged pefson* In this number it is unpleasant to meet 
Judge Blackstone, who, having just observed truly, that 
** dignity and duty were never separated by our ancestors," 
neirerthelesa, when speaking of earls, says that ^' they were 
called ealdormen, quasi elder-men, signifying the same 
BM flenior or senator among the Romans," and "schireraen 
dsQ^ because they had each of them the civil government 



Wr- 



Hlothftlra and Eadric eyningat ecton thA s tha the heom (mz. thuci 
i) aldoFu »r geworhtoQ. 
f *' AltbciTcn.**— U i« not to be denied titat aU freqaeutly slgumet age -, 
OuQu oidMf A.-S. iMf None aldr, lUe, age ; but thU sciise is Rccoudary and 
<Mf«tJf«>* Aid, alt, old ImpUet io mueh of llA} as a person huB prolonged 
by natriliooy from Ihe 6rtt sense of ald^ that which \» nourisbed. The 
Saxon J|f, Rug), life, to IWe* are coguutes of tlic Lati t mvere^ from the 
ikril/dv, Uv»,tl>ej' becoming / £u one lang^ttage and v in the other* 
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CHAP, of a several division or shire."* But it behoves more accu^ 
■ - ' , rate inquirers to dismiss the foundation of this error with 
all expedition. The rude people who invented our words, 
depended upon bodily strength and agility for their liveli- 
hood and the continuance of their society. Those qualities 
were of the highest value to them as huntsmen, herdsmen, 
and warriors. They were their virtues, and the possessors 
of them in an eminent degree became by the formal choice 
of the general body their leaders and princes,t while their 
men of dexterity, or handy men, were their wise men. J The 
opposite qualities were their vices, and snch of the tribe as 
were weak, deformed, or otherwise unable to defend the 
state, were put to death.§ From this extreme policy 
we may infer the hazardous and precarious life of the first 
roamers of the European forests ; but it forbids us to seek 
for a title of honor or office among the names of conditions 
and qualities, useless and burdensome, if not absolutely 
odious, to men occupied in the pursuit of game and per- 
petually engaged in hostile aggression and repulsion. Old 
age was held in no great esteem by a people whose very 
existence demanded the incessant exertion of bodily vigour, 
and whose labours, individual or collective for the support 
of life, would necessarily be augmented, and, perhaps ob- 
structed, by subsisting the helpless. One of the laws as- 
cribed to Alf, the pirate, is founded on the same principle. 



• Comm. I. 397, 8. 

t Daees ex rirtute sumant (Tacit, de Mor. Oemu e, 7, where Thrtae li 
stren^h and animal courage). 

t Handugei, wisdom, in Gothic, from handus, the hand. Metaphyiicftl 
etymology connects the names of abstract properties with matter. Wisdom 
is a cognate of the Latin visas, sight, from videre, to see, as wisdom from 
wUan, to know, both being descendants of the Sanskrit veda, knowledge. 
He that could see with his bodily eyes, knew, and was wise ; as in another 
respect, he that was able with hands was esteemed clever, a bad sense of 
wise. 

§ Ignavos et imbcUes et corpora infames, cosno ac palude, injecta Insaper 
crate, mergunt.— Toctt. de M, O. e. 20. 
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He is said to have ordained that none should bind up a chap. 
fresh wound until the same hour on the following day,* for ' 

only slight wounds would admit of the delay, and those 
who were much hurt would die in the interval. It was the 
same principle continued to the latest period of the feodal 
law, by which a tenant was forbidden to alienate his land 
without the consent of the lord, lest the latter should be 
proTided with a tenant who was unable to discharge the 
military duties of the fief.t The same principle is said to 
have prevailed among the Buccaneers of the 1 7th and the 
Pirates of the 18th century, who, in order that their vessels 
might not be turned into hospitals after an engagement, 
threw overboard every one that could not rise from the 
deck. The same principle is found to be in operation 
among the savage tribes of southern Africa ; j: and, to ter- 
minate its history, it is the same principle which has prompt- 
ed a parliamentary majority of the English aristocracy to 
direct that " food worse in quality, and less in quantity," 
shall be administered to labourers whom disease, the fee- 
bleness of age, and the sudden visitations of God have 
rendered a charge upon their parishes. As this feeUng, 
which awoke in the first age of society, still operates, we 
look in vain for a time when hunters and warriors elected 
the aged and decrepid to be the directors and conductors 
of their dangerous enterprises. Dr. Doig pronounces the 
Germans to have been " rather savages than barbarians,"^ 
but their treatment of those who were useless and burden- 
some to the community is no proof of it, or there is no 



* EiDginn skyllde sar binda fyrr enn ad Jafnlelogd annar dag8.-«^{f« 
og Jteeka harms Saga, c. 11. 

t Blackstone, Gomm. II. 67, 2S7. 

t " From apprehensions of nocturnal attacks from lions, the wretched 
hordes of CaflVes place their aged and infirm nearest the entrance of the 
eare or eorert where they nsually sleep, in order that the least valuable 
may first fall a prey, and serve as a ransom for the TeBt."-^Sauth Afncan 
Jmtmal^ 1S43. 

§ Two Letters on the Savage State, to lord Kainics, Lond. I70S,.p. 44. 
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CHAP, difference between man in a sarage and man in a high 
' state of civilization. 

9. The Saxon compikr shows himself perfectly c(mscioos 
of the radical defect in his etymology, when he says that 
the greves were denominated eldere wun, not on account of 
their old age, but their wisdom.* A grammatical objec- 
tion, of itself fatal to the deriration, would naturally occur 
to a Saxon, though overlooked by his successors : neither 
ealdor nor aldor is the comparative o(eald, old, but yldre, 
which makes in the superiative yldest and ieldest; while, 
on the other hand, ealdor is a noun substantive belonging 
to a regular form of declension, and making its plural in 
ealdartu or aldorcu^ just as yldre makes its plural in yldran, 
when it signifies, not older men, but fore fathers. A Saxon 
would also know that if the adjective were part of the com- 
pound, it must appear in one of these forms, ealdman^ or 9e 
ealdaman, or se yldramctn, which never occur, because 
gomela is the proper term for what these etymologists sup- 
pose ealdorman to denote: and gomela, a diminutive of 
gunuLj a man, like the Latin homunculus, teaches us the 
d^ree of estimation in which the inventors of Saxon words 
held old men. Ine, king of the West Saxons, at the close 
of the 7th century, makes a pointed distinction between 
the noblemen called aldormen, and those who derived their 
nobility from age and experience : ** I have enacted these 
laws (he says) with all my aldormen, and the oldest witan of 



* " Yoeabontiir elderemen, non propter aenectatem, sed propter sapien- 
dam."— Xe^et JBdto. Cof\f, e. 33. Roger Uoreden, p, 607, repeats this de- 
riration, with the obeerration— ^ non propter senectntem, enm qoidem 
adolescentes essenty" — Binee some may be young men. A similar deference 
to antient writers, foUowed by a reason, which in like manner implies the 
author's doubt of the soundness of their opinion, is found in Sallust. On 
the origin of the senate, he says, that persons whose bodies were weak 
through old age, but whose minds were strong in wisdom, were selected to 
consult for the commonwealth : these were called fiUhers, either from their 
age or the resemblance of their duties — *' rel setate, vel cur« similltndlne." 
Bdl CatiU. 6. 
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my oationy together with a large concourse of the servants 
of God,* that isj with the chiefs of the tribes, the counsel- 
lors in law (legem scientesf ), and the clergy. As the ex- 
act 9eu9e of thiB title of aldorman is important, and though 
any one of the foregoing remarks demohshes the old ety- 
mology, it may be further observed that the Anglo-Saxons 
called old age ealdunrf or ealdom (in Orosius eald dom)^ 
answering to the Gothic aldoma, which appears as the 
sense of ^^ senectus ** in Luc. 1.36., while the term for a 
chieftaincy was aldordom or ealdordom, the state, power, 
and condition of an Elder. The difl'erence between the 
two lenns is perceptible in king Alfred^s Orosius. The 
Romans^ he says, fear that — 

'^Hyre weallas for caldunge brosnian,'* 
Thdr wa]]B for old age are decaying; 

and immediately afterwards he adds — 

" Hype an weald U ma hreoaende for eald dome. — '' 
Tlieir empire ii more likely to fall by old age. 

Fo. 33. 

On the other hand ealdordom is used for principatus in 
the passage relating to the appointinent of decemvirs, of 
whom one was Claudius ^* se %va?s onteonde ealdordom ofre 
tha othre/* — who arrogated dominion over the others, 

10, Several antient names of places bear evidence of the 
preseooe of tlie aldor, such as the Scandinavian appellation 
of Ladoga, which waa Aldeioborg, corresponding with the 
nam^ of Altenbui^h and Oldenburgh, the castle of an 
aMor, in several parts of Grermany* The Spanish aldea, a 
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• Baldormen aod ieldestan wttaa. The Latin translation " Alderman nl 
el •erijores flaplentes/* la correct enough. 

♦ Tlie aldonnen BCl«d ai jadget, bnt were military men. Wita 1$ connect- 
ed with Goth* wittnih, a law; and witKeit \a the appellation of the Judicial 
ooimcil of Bremen. AH are related to witan, to know. The Sauikrlt tvda^ 
kntniMig^ and teeholeallyy the lacred law. If derived from riff, know, to 
lHi» vetti, wotteth, knoweth* Col. Vans Kennedy has the following tuc^ 
eitiiDD of eaffnmtit$: ** Sam, vidantl, Gr, ti^ovrai, I/i^. vldent, A*'S* 
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II. 



Allodium. 



AUkL 



▼iliage, and low Latin aldania, the appurtenance of a vil- 
lage, are also related to aldor and altor. As the Sanskrit 
al, also alam, be able, competent, powerful, is inflected 
alati or alate and so on, the connexion of the low Latin 
aletu-^loy aliment itm, alimonium, nourishment, aliment, 
alimony, and the Anglo-Saxon alodh, liquid nutriment, 
ale,* is still more clearly perceptible. Alauda, a Gallic 
appellation of a Roman Legion, belongs to the same 
class, and must have originally denoted a company of per- 
sons dependent on another for subsistence.^ This idea of 
support, maintenance, and dependence for daily food, and 
that of supplying it, runs through several classes of words 
in the old langu.iges : thus, in Sanskrit, bhara, that which 
supports; bharata, a servant; bharanium^ wages; bkaraniu, 
a master ; bharatha^ a king ; bharta^ a husband ; bharia, 
a wife ; bhara^ a burden ; bhritOy hired ; bhriti, wages ; 
bhritya, a servant,}: — are all cognate terms with the verb 
bharatnm, to support, bear, maintain; and taking away 
their syllables of formation, the simple root bhri^ bear, re- 
mains. The word allodium, whose origin has occasioned a 
multitude of conjectures, belongs to the same root as aldor 
and altor. It is first mentioned in the Salic Laws, where 
it appears in its true orthography, a German word with a 
Latin termination " de alod-w,"§ which by the canon of 



* Home Toolce, and the makers of etymological dietioDaries, hare the 
following nnphilosophical and ludicrons derivation of ale, ** A.-S. aloth, 
from tBlan, to bum, inflame, because ale heats and inflames. Altoth is the 
third person of iclan." Gentlemen who give instructions on the origin of 
words, a less easy matter than turning over the leaves of foreign dictionaries, 
ought to know that the third person of aelan is sBlath. The word aloth or 
rather alodh is of more importance than tliey imagine. 

t Professor Pott, it must be observed, refers alerey ajjan^ ice, to the Sans- 
krit root Hdhf crescere, an ? having taken place of the vowel ri.— £Sfymo2o- 
ffisehe Fanchungen, I. 150. In Rosen's Radictt SatueritiBy "sufBeere, 
valere ** are among the significations of a/, and alatum will, therefore, mean 
to do whatever contributes to increase the strength, and this I take to be 
the true sense of alere, See. 
t Col. Vans Kennedy, Researchtt into Origin of Lang. p. 103, 194. § TItL 08. 
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fraDsition answers to the Saxon alodh in its primary sense chap. 

of aliment. In other antient laws and acts it is written ' 

alaud-is, alaud^um, aht-^um, and alod-um* constantly with 
a single liquid to the ninth century inclusive.f It corres- 
ponds in primary signification, as in etymology, to the 
Latin alit^ura, aliment; and everywhere in those antient 
# monuments it denotes paternal or heritable land, that which 
constituted a man's livelihood, and which, being free from 
duty or service to a superior, was accurately opposed to 
feodum, or land lent to another to enjoy the profits as the 
wages of military service, performed and to be performed, 
so long as the land shall be held.;}: In the constitutions of 
the Duchy of Burgundy, the alod is called franc aloud, a 
free alimony whence came the other terms in French law, 
aloy, aleu, and aleuf, to signify what we improperly call 
allodium and allodial lands. Some variation in its import 
must have occasioned the addition of franc, for we find in 
our Domesday Book alodium used for a manor, and alodarii 
for lords paramount, though manors were of the nature of 
feods and subject to military service. 

1 1 . The old German alod, A.-Sax. alodh, Prankish alaud, 
primarily signified the same as their Latin cognate, alit-ura, 
that is, aliment in general ; and one is quite at a loss to 
account for the perversity of judgment, which, rejecting 
the authority of the oldest documents, adapts the orthogra- 
phy to a whimsical notion that the word is compounded of 



* See the aothorlties In Da Cange ander the word Allodium. 

t Capit. Carol! Calvi. ptuHm. Formal® BignonisB secundam Legem 
Roman iim,&e. 

t Professor Pott derives allodium in the old manner from the adjective 
aU and od, property, possessions. — Et}fmologuche Fortehungen, II. 346. 
It is strange he could not perceive that odiss, grammatical termination, as 
A«->S. huntn'Odh, y7«e-odh, kc, answering to the Sanskrit ta, as chaur-tUay 
theft, &e. It expresses nature, quality, office, and the like, the first of 
whieh is its meaning in the Teutonic aiodf applied to land that constitutes 
a provision for the family, and in the A.*S. correspondent alodhy a nutritive 
Ikioor. 
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CRJLF. «& vlufe. Md «dL pooBonoiL Had tiie skilled in etymo- 
......^ kei»I coQvaJnflK c o n tiii e J to derire their allodium fiom 

alL and UL bodi Xone^ for all land, or entire land, in the 
aewe of an estate^ thpr wodki haw found countenance 
for the term ca the pnecice of the Rajpoots of Mewar, 
vhefe dbe fe>itl s^rsana kis floarished in full vigour for 
iMi UB OKfahle oNttansw Thae the feodal lord, called a* 
^erasTa tlsKiwr.*^ poesesisor of a gra$^ a subsistence, 
fitefaUr and fiuHuharir. a mmdkfml, is opposed by the 
bhooBta or alkxiial pcoprielor, fiwn Hindu Moom, land, 
(Sawkrit &Ann» which $e«BK coonected with hhiadahamf 
to support^ "^ Sonne of these allodial pn^vietore," says 
CoL Tod. *^ T«t pa$:si^ss» etttire villages, which are subject U> 
the pa3nDent of a small quit lent. They also constitute a 
local militia to be called in by the governor of the district, 
but for which serricif they are entitled to rations or paid 
(Utnally, a belly tfull\ Tbe$e^ the allodial tenantry of our 
feodal system, formed a coosideffable body in many dis- 
tricts, armed with matchlock, sword and shield."* 



abb^ of ft^Ht^B, fL 1, ^ lea 
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CHAPTER lit, 

mfi, uriih Titles allunt^e to Food^ and Land antiently 
granted for mstenance. 



I. — Patrlarchftl nature of the orl^tnjil feodal system. 2. — ^The pfttrai of Hm 
IWinftns were alcjora or chiefs of tribes. 3. — BeniLtorSi not aid mtmt 69- 
riviUoo of bther. 4, — Pnti*r and father cogBates; SeJispatl, a mHlfary 
eommaiider* 5. — S^natus, the meeting of a Sena or army. 6. — Padrelns 
eonvipoiids etymoJoglcalty with pate rn us : patria with Sanskrit padram, 
dteat, one voder protecUoo. 7. — Romakas, an Asiatic people, alUes of 
tlie S aka seo aa. 8. — Chiefs regarded as providers. 0. — Sertrantt re- 
puted as pertous maintained or nourished. 10. — The same notions (8 
mad 9) among the anticnt Sakaaenas ; paitif a ration 1 the pa^ of a Sol* 
dkr; a knight^s meat-home, and a knight's feed or fee synonymous | 

' 6tlenihetm''s ideutiticatlon of feodura with food, a sagacious discovery In 
it age, 1 1 .— Pbdeby, in Danish, equivalent to meat-hom^i Food is the 
BanskHt hhai. 12. — Absurd derivations of feodum. la.—FunduB, laud, 
that which nourishes; farm, the same meaning. 14. — Patrcs, their 
arty duties. 16.^ — ^Wages tn kind; wealth of pastoral chiefs. 16. — 
PlitiMtory the support of magnificence^ 1 7 . — Phrases indicative of equality 
between military eliicfs and their folio wen. 



I 



1* Parallel to aldor ia etymology and antient application 
to the leader of a tribe, is father, a word which obtains use 
in a greater number of languages. The frequent consecra- 
Uon of paternal appellations to chieftaiii&i| and the scriptural 
account of the Jews^ haire led uiany to believe that the 
earhest form of government^ and that most generally adopt- 
ed, waa patriarchal* To discuss this subject is beside the 
preflent purpose, which has no relation to Shemitic institu- 



CHAP. 



or titles. It is sufficient to find that the entire sys- 
tem of feod resembles the economy of a conssiderable house- 
hold, and that many of the principal, the titles to which it 
liat given birth, correspond with the circumstances of an 




^«**> "^ -J^ 
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CHAP, establishment, coQsistiDg of kindred, fnends and domestics. 
.......... The patriarchal character of the feodal institutions of 

Western and Central Asia, is particularly remarked by Col. 
Tody and abundant testimony of the same character in 
those of Europe, will be frequently noticed in the illustra- 
tions which it will be necessary to produce. That gentle- 
man, who has most satisfactorily established a great simi- 
litude between the Asiatic and European systems, says, — 
*' Whatever term may be applied to the institutions of a 
martial race, which, for the sake of being more readily un- 
* derstood, we have called, and shall continue to designate, 
* feodal,' we have not a shadow of doubt that they were 
common to the Rajpoot races from the remotest ages, and 
that S^ji conveyed them from the seat of his ancestors, 
Canouj. A finer picture does not exist of the splendour of 
a feudal array than the camp of its last monarch, Jeichund, 
in the contest with the Chohan. The annals of each and 
every state bear evidence to a system strictly parallel to 
that of Europe, more especially Mewar, where, thirteen 
hundred years ago, we see the entire feudatories of the 
state throwing up their grants, giving their liege lord defi- 
ance, and threatening him with their vengeance ; yet, having 
' eaten his salt,' they forbore to proceed to hostilities till a 
whole year had elapsed, at the expiration of which they 
deposed him.* 

" In contrasting these customs with analogous ones in 
the West, the reader should never lose one point, which 
must influence the analogy, viz : the patriarchal form which 
characterises the feudal system in all countries, and as 
amongst the Rajpoots, all their vassalage is often their own 
kin and blood (save a slight mixture of foreign nobles as a 
counterpoise), the paternity of the sovereign is no fiction as 
in Europe : so that from the son of Champa, who takes 
the right hand of his prince, to the meanest vassal, who 
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serves met^Iy for his paiti (rations), all are linked by ihe 
tie of consanguinity/** 

2. VV^e are told that as soon as Rome was surrounded 
with a waljp a legislature was formed consisting of the king 
and the senate, the latter composed of the common people, 
and a council of one hundred of the principal citizens.^ 
The members of this council were called Senators, and 
patios or fathers, and it is distinctly stated that TuIIus, in 
order to augment this portion of the Republic, chose the 
Tulhi, Servilii, Quintii, and several other princes of the 
Albani, to be fathers. J This proceeding was strictly ana- 
logous to the practice of the Germans, among whom, on 
great occasions^ several independent aldors or princes united 
under a common leader, with whom they advised on the 
conduct to be pursued; but if Mn Uallam's caution § 



criAP. 
III. 



I 



* Annals, &c. II. p, 33, 34. 

> Before UjI» time the Etrurians occupied the greater part of Italy, oqcI 
the Romans may possibly have been a colony of them. Etruria proi>er, 
wtm dLwided Into twelrc cantons, called Lucotnon^Sf which gave name to the 
maifUtnite), ami were each governed by a magistrate called Lucoinon, 
CtiHtlutii, one of their cIUpb, was anterior to the sie^e of Troy.^ — Journal 
3riimmqfU€p i* II. p. 306. Lueorium being manifestly the same as the loe- 
liad nmi&£ of a jtidgr» tagnTt%an^ a man <)f law, must have ^iven name to hb 
jnrfadiction. Tfili word, and the name of the Tuscan oracular deity, Tagnji, 
wbieh Clocro tkays was found in ploughing np a field, arc cloirly, if not 
lbal0iiie, I ndo- European, for tag is no other than dag^ d4Eg, day, daylight, 
Qt fbc San, and sa another name of the prophetic Apollo. 

} ** Prindpet Albanorum, ut ea quoque pars reiptibticai eresoeret legit 
TomiMy ScrfUlos, ice/'— £ti>. L 30. 

^ '^ It la ei»«y to find imrtiat retemblancca to the feudal system. The 
fijitioii of p«trf>n and client in the Republic of Rome has been deemed to 
fCMmtle iX as well as the Barbarians and Veterans who held frontier lauds 
on tUc tenufe of defending them and the frontier; but they were bound 
not to an ludlviduAl but to the state/'— iJijf. of Middle Aget^ L 200. This 
Lis of very small ralue^ for the principle of tite ton are remains the 
I wliftlter one or more persons claim the military service due for the 
Aooordlng to tltis gentleman, the knights, who were tenants of 
i and other corporations by the service of defending tbcm, did 
aol hold kzUglit's (beS| nor were their lords fi^odai lords^ and alt the lawyers 
irho were tbclf eontempomrics, and who pr<ieUs«d uuder foodal laws, were 
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CBAP. against admitting the evidence of partial resemblance be 
.__ observed, the meeting of the people, with their chiefs, in 
deliberation on the affairs of the Commonwealth, cannot be 
the same sort of thing on the Palatine and the Brocken. 
A like diet or parliament, however, is held at the present 
day in Asia, in those comitries whence both Sakasens and 
Romans originally issued ; and whether so or not, it is not 
extraordinary to find people occupied about the same ob- 
ject, employing similar means of attainment. The Ghreat 
Talk of the Red Men is as much a senate and a parliament 
as the first assemblies and the meetings of the Saxon 
aldoras and witan. 

3. Florus says — ^ The care of the state was in the hands 
of the old men, who, on account of their authority, were 
called patres, and on that of their age, Senatares:** so that 
the same notion prevailed among the more recent Romans, 
as among the English, respecting the aldormen. It is in 
cases of this kind that rational etymol(^y is of signal uti- 
lity. The older Romans could less afford to endure the 
encumbrance of old men than the Grermans, if the accounts 
of their first settlement in Italy possess any shadow of a 
foundation in truth. The identity of the Sanskrit pitri, 
Persic, peclar, Gr. & Lat. patera Norse fader, A.-S. ftBder, 
Grerman vater, and English father, is universally acknow- 
ledged, and it is evident that the primary sense of one will 
answer for the rest. Professor Jikel, seeking for the root 
in the Ootliic dialects, supposes that it is contained in the 
yerhfaecUi, to bring forth, to nourish ; but this verb is radi- 
cally characterized by a different vowel, and is in hct a 
derivative of the Sanskrit bhat (pronounced vut), nourish,* 



wrong in calling the former ** militet fieoda tenentes," and lands ** miUtam 
leoda." But it is the principle and not the incidents of the thing, that 
eharacterizes its nature. 

* Dr. Webster produces " the Vonaukfoder" to illustrate the derivation 
of &ther. This rerb, he sayB, " signifies both to feed and to dig, uniting 
with feed, the lAUnfodw." Butif so,/odfr to fiMd, is a Northern word, 
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The Brahmans deduce ptVri, a father, from pi or pa, both chap. 
^explained by the same word *'pane,'* in drinking, sc. ' 

pamyamj water, the chief sustenance of animals and vegeta- 
bles, or because liquid food is the first aliment given to 
young animals. Pana or paniya becomes the Latin panu, 
bread, a general term for aliment. The same idea, it has 
been seen, connects aldor and alodh. Pa also signifies 
preserve, cherish, nourish, and as the termination tri is 
equivalent to the Latin ter, pater, or pitH, a father, is one 
that nourishes and preserves by giving aliment 

Fadhar is said to be the Gothic form of father; but 
though it may certainly be inferred from brodhar, brother, 
it does not occur in the Gospel of Ulphilas ; but fads or 
fadhs, which makes part of several compounds, as hunda-- 
fadhs, a centurion, brudlifadhSf a bridegroom, seems to 
have occasioned the use of atta, a father, a cognate of the 
Sanskrit attum, to eat, in place of this very general appel- 
lation. 

4. The Gothic monosyllable is the representative of the Paier and 
Sanskrit pati, a master, lord, husband, which is formed ^J^^ 
from the same root as pitri. FadJis, father, and pater are, 
therefore, cognates of pati. The first and last words are 
used precisely in the same manner and sense. Hunda 
fadhSf a centurion, the leader of one hundred soldiers, the 
''himdredes ealdor," of the Anglo-Saxon Gospel, thusenda 
fadhs, a chiliarch, the leader of a thousand, and brudh 
fadhs, a bridegroom, the nourisher and protector of a wo- 
man. Among the Visigoths, fad, in composition with 
thmda, people, nation, was latterly a prefect selected from 
the ministers of the palace, and decided particular causes 
as a judge.* Food, food, snd fowde, was antiently and Fawde. 
for a long time the title of the Danish governor of the Zet- 



«id tottUy uDConneeted with the Latin, while fodcr, to dig, Ib fodire, itself, 
and ought to he written fodir. 
* Leget Wisigoth L II. n. 15, tit. '^Quales eaosas audlre debeant 
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CHAP, land Isles ; and fowde occurs in the sense of a bailiff in the 
L. acts of James VI. of Scotland, in 1581, relating to the 



Orkney Islands.* The true signification of these terms 
will be seen from that of pati in conjunction with chamuh 
or SENA, an army. In Sanskrit, the general of an entire 
StnorptAi. army is senapati, the lord, the nourisher, the maintainer of 
the army ; and the general of a large division, was chamu" 
pati, the provider of the eaters, viz. the army. And it is 
not altogether unworthy of notice that formerly the king or 
leader of a gipsey tribe was commonly called Johnny Fad 
or Johnny Faw, an easy corruption, by auricular orthogra- 
phy, of either of the terms just mentioned.*!* This is only 
one out of many Sanskrit words in use among these singu- 
lar vagrants, and may not be without application in their 
early history. 
5^fMifii«, 5. Neither pati nor fad was inseparable from the word 

^^tkf&ma, which it terminated ; pati is a lord, as fad is a governor 
cTormif when disjoined firom thiude, the people. The Roman pater, 
*^ ' in the sense of a senator and magistrate, resembles this pati 
disjoined from sena, an army. When Romulus formed a 
single band of several companies, consisting nominally of one 
hundred men,each under itsownchief,nowcalleda centurion, 
he did no more than continue in the new town what had 
always existed among the Asiatics, who settled in Europe, 
some to the north and others to the south of the Danube. 



* The old Swedish foffde, more tntiently fogat, /ogati, frngie, Germta 
ffogd, vogt, the gorernor of a district, city, or castle, are not as Dr. Jamiesoa 
seems to suppose, cognates otfad. They are referahle to the title yStiQf- 
dar^ an officer of police in Hindustan, and chief magistrate of a chaUah, 
who takes cognliance of criminal matters. This title is formed from foaqj, 
a body of men, a troop, squadron, an army, which Is connected with^ii, 
a mouth ; fawgh^ thickness of mouth, &c. ; and fau^dary or as the Hindus 
call Ity finifdar, is chief of the mouths or eaters, which is not a solitary Ins- 
Unce of an appellation giren to a body of soldiers who literally deronr 
their rations, and, in Eastern style, their enemies. 

t Locke found Peter Onwer in a book of freemasonry, for Pythagore, a 
French orthography of Pythagoras. 
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the patif aud the aldor equally consulted his fol- 

tawiri on aflkirs of importance ; in time of war the aldoras 

and other chiefs elected a superior, who like Romulus pre- 

^^•idfid over the assemblies of the hundreds with their several 

^BcommaQders ; and that these commanders were not strang- 

^Vef» lo their bands is established beyond controversy aniont^ 

V the Germans and the modern Asiatics, who only adhere to 

' the customs of their ancestors. This deliberative assembly 

j WHS with the Romans, a meeting of the sena and its patres; 

among the Germans it was a diet, significant of its popular 

I oomlmctiDn, from Goth, tkiuda^ the people or nation. This 

seama to be the origin of the Roman seiuzte. From the same 

word $ena^ an army, came the Lon^robardic zana, an armed 

or tumultuary assembly,* the old German sen, a multitude 

or concourse of people, and not improbably the old Freacli 

^^ mam^f a synod, which has been consider^ to be a deriva- 

^Kltre of the Latin signum, used in the middle ages to denote 

^m a bell, or the ringing of a belLf Passing over the reseni- 

^F blaiice of the Greek iyjiod^s to the Latin senat-us, in its 

[ material and radical letters, two proper name« among the 

Romasiai Senecio and Seneca, it may be observed are pure 

Saankrit; minika, one connected with the army, as, a 



CHAP. 

irr. 



6, The Gothic fadreins, a family, corresponds etymolo- Fadrmm 
gicalty with the Latin paternus, of a father ; and hence re- ^pit^rma, 
suits aoother agreement between the title pater and that of 
ukhr. The Latin patria (Sanskrit padram, a village), 
concurs in a restricted sense of fatherland with aldea, a 
viUage; tmd pater, like aldor , the Goth, fad, Danish /aaJ, 



' CognoTimui qtiod per ilDgiilfti elvltatei maU hotnlnet, ttnas, Sd eat, 
» coatra judiceu) buuui agentci faciitnt.'^^Lcsr Lomgob. U li. iU. 

f It Mean in tbe ijrDodal stiitutes of tite arehbbhop of Toure, in 1006, 
%«dlf«l by Du Cangc : ** C4>romc le «cnne toll estabU h la correction des 
«Hiii«« «t rvfurmatlati cte« inceurv, qae lei abbes, recteurs, €t clmppelain* 
rabvnt le •enoe k la premiers ptilsaUon dicelu.v.** Tbe s«ririe to correct 
i Rfofta maQQer», cauDot be the scnnc to call iu membcri together. 

J J 2 
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^?ii^* and Gipsey faa or pati^ was the chief, the magistrate, pro- 
I — tector and cherisher of his people.* Patron is radically the 
same word, but more particularly than pater, denotes a 
weathy protector (patrah in Sanskrit). His client is a 
follower dependent upon him for protection. The relation 
between the two, in the first days of Rome, was no doubt 
the very same as that between lord and vassal, the protec- 
tor and protected, in the northern feodal system. Cliens, 
in Latin, is a cognate of the A.-S. A&on-ian, to lean t^ainst, 
Goth, hlaine, a hill, a decUvity, that which inclines; per- 
haps the Sanskrit Una, in contact with, from /i, to embrace. 
-®^^- 7. When the Romans, who seem to have been a section 
their of the Romaikas, or men dressed in hair cloth, mentioned 

Patria. j^ ^^ Puranas as the allies of the Sakas and Sakasenas, 
settled in Latium, they founded their padram or villagef at 
the foot of the Palatine Hill. The same term denoted 
their home when their territory extended from the Alps to 
the Mediterranean ; and thus patria came to signify coun- 
try in its greatest latitude. Its primary signification is 
place of sustenance and Uvelihood, the residence of the pati 
or pitri, the provider. 
Ch^ft 8. The primary notion entertained of a chief, that he was 

^'j^f^deri!' ^^ provider of the food consumed by his people, is found 
in many appellations. Among the Saxons, for instance, the 
hlafordj a lord, the source or origin of bread, j: had a corres- 



* ** Pater PatriflB," the preserver of his eouDtry, was applied to Cioero, 
and is constantly nsed in this sense upon coins. 

t The Sanskrit grammarians, adhering to letters rather than to connected 
ideas, derive padram firom pad^ go ; bat it is manifestly the place of the 
pitri otpatL 

X Home Tooke says that hlqford is composed of the past tense of hl\fkm, 
to raise! and that ord (orttu) is scarce, origin; and ''Lord, therefore, 
means high-bom, or of an exalted origin.** — Div. Parley, II. 167, S. 
Ulqfcan no more be the past tense of hl{fiaH than aloth the present tense 
of alan : 

Sele Mifade The hall arose 

heah and horageap. high and pinnacled. 

JBeoto. 168. 
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pondent hlaf <Bta^ bread eater, a domestic servant, who was ^^,^^* 

also biayedef/y or one whom be fed."^ Such too were old 1— 

Germaa brotessen and brotlingey bread eaters, domestics 
who ate their masters bread. These antient appellations^ 
are still in use in Germany, where hrodlinge corresponds 
with hlafeetan^ bread eaters, and brotherr, bread-lord, an- 
swers to klaford. The popular notion of servants is seen 
in the vulgar appellation of Beef-eaters^ applied to the yeo- 
men of the guard, which Sir Francis Palgrave has very 
ingeniously shown to be a corruption of JBcBufetiers, a word Betf-eaten 
fimned from langue de hteuf^ the old name of their halbert, 
from its resemblance to an ox tongue. 

9. Fedeslf one that receives food for wages, appears to 8ervant$ 
have been formed on the same principle as the Norse veitsla, ^^^^ ^ 
a feast given, from the verb veita, to offer; but this word, maintained 
which is also written veisla and veizla, in old Swedish rumrUhsd. 
uHtdsJa, denoted not only a donative feast, but the present 
made by the entertainer to his guests, at the three terms 
into which the Gothic nations divided the year,t and par- 
ticularly at the term or festival of yule.j: Hence it became 
the appellation of such gifts, and gifts in Ueu of the feasts 
to the household and tenantry. From this use it was ac- 
cepted for the land held of a superior, instead of the pay 
in rations,, which long anterior to the time of Tacitus, and 

Dr. JamleMn, after Verellas, sagrgests the Icelandic laoardur, a land- 
warder; bat the Saxoni had this Tery word : 

Landweard on&nd The landwarder descried 

eft sidh eorla tlie return of the warriors, 

iwa he ser dyd. as he ere did. 

lb. 3775. 
Hie omission of the n is an Icelandic pecaliarity. 
• Laws of Ethelbert, c. 26. 
t Tacit, de Mor. Germ. 
t Stariaogs Saga, c. 21. The yule feast, it need not be said, was a festival 
in honor of the Sun, and was so called from the Sanskrit jtoaia^ a flame. 
The absurdity of deriyations founded upon the external appearance of 
words could not be more strongly exemplified than in referring the name 
of this Qothic and Hindu festival to the Hebrew ^^2t to turn or roll. See 
Mr. Howcroft's, Hood's Mag. for 1845, art. EnglUh Etymologies, 
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CHAP, until the substitution of money or other representative of 
' value, had been the stipend of servants and military follow- 
ers ; and lastly, it signified the rent or military duty which 
constituted the tenure of the land.* He that partook of 
the feast, or received the vicarial present, or held the tri- 

Veitluman. butary land, was denominated a veislunmn, whence accord- 
ing to Verelius, Loccenius, Biomer, and other learned nortb- 

Vatioi. men, the feodal term vasal or vassal (vasaUus), was derived. 
The etymon is much more plausible than the direct deriva- 
tion fix>m the Keltic gwtu, a servant, on the supposition 
that it is a diminutive of vasus, but as vasallus never did 
signify a servant, and as veisluman does not correspond vrith 
the sense of vmsallus in the feodal law, neither deserves the 
fiivour which each has received.f 

10. We see a like principle of nomenclature among 
the Sakasenas of India, who called a groom, bhoffiha, the 
eater, from bhoga^ eating, and a servant or slave bhujishya, 
also an eater of his master's bread, from bhuj, eat. In like 
manner from bAat, to nourish, maintain, hire, come bhati, 
wages, hire, fee, literally sustenance, and bhatah, a soldier 
who takes bkati for his services. The principle is equally 
obvious in the Rajpoot title of the feodal lord of the present 
day, mentioned by Col. Tod, gras fhacooTy where gras is 
literally a mouthful,^: and the whole term is the consumer 
of a mouthful. So also paiti, the pay or ration of a sol- 
dier, we learn from the same authority, is a belly(ul.§ 
And it is a remarkable coincidence with veisla, in the sense 
of land held for sustenance, that about two centuries after 
the first appearance of the barbarous Latin feodum, a feod, 
fief or fee, in exactly the same sense, the term *' militis 
feodum," a knight's fee, is translated a knight's meat-home. 



noHons 
among th§ 



Pttiii,a 
nUion 



Feodum, 



* Locoen. OIom. Su. Go. Id v, Wndsla. 
t See Titles of Auoelates. t Suprii, p. 36. 

^ Buceellariut, in the middle ages, was a soldier, and also a feodatorj 
or client, and took this name from boukellot, a little cake in the first Ins- 
tance, but afterwards a ration of food in payment ofsenrioe in the field. 



fha lajid, place, or home of hia meat and livelihood. This 
appears &tron^ly in favour of Stiernhelm's discovery, saga- 
ciaus for his time, that feodum wasji no other than the Teu- 
tunic yotfeiyW/a, food; for it can incareely be doubted that 
ihe word was perfectly understood in the eleventh centurj'-, 
to which the corresponding Anglo-Saxon melehom belongs. 
It oocars in a vernacular euumeratioa of military fiefs be- 
longiiig to the monastery of Shaftesbury, but though placed 
among some Latin charters of king Alfred, the language 
poiQls to a period shortly after the conquest for that of its 
composition. The document^ which has been miserably 
obtfciired by the transcriber, and suffered to pass uncor- 
reeled by the editors of the splendid Monasticum Anglica- 
,• is valuable as a record of some of our old feodal terras ; 

1 on this account alone it merits further notice. Its title is 
escptandtory of the service due from the tenants — " These 

die lands of the knights that are bound to go into ex- 

iuou (sceolon into fyrde faran) M'ith the king, with their 
horse smd gear for the church of Shaftesbury/* The list 
cont^ns seventeen places, beginning with Chicklade, each 
of which is said to be one whole knight's meat-home ; then 
fullow some parts of knight's fees, and an enumeration of 
stjc places consisting in all of six hides and three yards of 
land, which, it is observed > make one whole knight's meat- 
bomCf thus affording another proof of the variable quantity 

land required to constitute a knight's fee* By the 
n law five hides were to be possessed by a churl or 
idman before he could be admitted to thane right^f 

ikh it would appear was a rank below that of a middle 
It ia remarkable that the very same term for a 
quattlity of land in the possession of a feodai vassal obtains 
In llajasthan, where a hide of land is denominated a chur&a^ 
or fikin, and consists of as much as one man can water*;^ 



en A p. 
111. 



KnighCi 




• Vr4, II. p. 447, t Laws of Edw, and Giithnim, Merona L. c. 3* 

I Col. Tod^ Annala of Rajattfaao, I, p. 131. Thb nm»t atao have been thi 

Btra tvf •I'plyinff t^e term hitlf to a qfiaDtUy of laud. AntJentl^ all IlQiiid&. 

rcte oooUuoed in ftkioA or leather baf^s.— See Bltler, infra. 
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^m^' The document concludes thus — "And all these knighfe 
— — that these lands possess do acknowledgment of the do- 
minion of the monks of Shaftesbury and the minister." 
" Don manraedenne anwalds " might be rendered da ho- 
mage of power or superiority; for manr(Bd occurs in the 
JieUgaceh sense of homage in the Saxon Chronicle.* Metegavel 
is another antient term like metehom, which Jacob explains 
to be rent paid by tenants in victuals to their lord ; but 
which, by the construction of the words, appears to be rent 
paid for the meat or tenement. 
FSdebif. 11, The DdLiiish fode by, applied to native country, has 

exactly the same meaning as tnetehom, the place of one's 
food or livelihood, which, as before remarked, is that 
of the Latin patria. This or the corresponding German 
term must have suggested the feodum, which appears, sajrs 
Du Cange, for the first time in a decree of Charles the 
Fat, in 884, that such as did not accompany their lord in 
the expedition then undertaking, with military gear, should 
be deprived of their feod without hope of recovery .f One 



* Knyst appears for Knygt, except in one place; maurdene, which Is 
unintelligible for manredmef and an toaUeZf equally obscure, for anwaid$, 
which was perhaps an waMez in the transcript of the original roll :— 

'< Tbes beth thare knygtene londes that sillen into uverde uare myd the 
kyng myd hire hors, myd hyre ygare for thare cherche of Shaftesburye. 

That arest lond hatte Chiklad and ys on yhol knygtesmetehom. 

Two hyde of londe bcs at Preston 

On hyde of londe ys at Bedeshurston And all thus 

On hyde of londe ys at Iweme I makiat anne 

On hyde of londe ys at Haregravo yholne 

On hyde of londe ys at PImperne Knygtesmetehom. 

And thre gerde of londe bes at Kyngestone. " 
And alle thes knygtes that thes londes waldez doz manredene anwalds of 
than munechene of Syftebury and of than menstre. 

t Cnicunque secundum banc legem ezpeditio imperetur, si ad Curiam 
Oallorum, h. e. in campnm, qui vulgo Rungalle dicitur, dominum suum 
non comitetur, et ibi cum militari apparatu non reprsesentatur, Fbodo, 
preeter hos qui cum gratia dominorum suorum remanscrunt in conspectu 
nostro, absque spe rccuperatlonis privetur. — ConUit, Car, CrasH, sub anno 
8S4, apud Frekcr. 
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in this word an attempt to preserve the sound of the ^?.^^ 

original dipthong which represents the short a in the Sans- L 

krit root hhat (pronounced vuty where by Grimm's canon, 
V=F and Tz=:D), to nourish, feed. Thus we see that 
feodum, improperly written feudum, is primarily food, se- 
condarily wages (bhati, and now batta), and lastly, land 
granted in payment of service in the field. 

12. In all this there is a consistent similitude to a house- Ahturd 
hold ; the pater familias or husband is the chief, bound to offcodw 
provide the sustenance of his domestics as the return for 
their services. The same term for land, considered as a 
substitute of food, appears ^ually in India, Norway, 
Sweden, Denmark, England, and Franconia. It is, how- 
ever, sometimes useful to examine diiferent etymologies, as 
in the case of Aldor and Aldorman, in order to contrast 
the laboured and compounded with the obvious and natural. 
Some writers delight in looking upon antient terms in the 
light of conundrums, and others in hunting after lurking 
places that surprise when discovered. Thus Sir Henry 
Spelman derives feodum from "A.-S. feh, feo, feoh," 
salary, stipend, wages, and ''hade, head, hood," quality, 
kind, nature; by contraction, feud or feod, that is, in a 
stipendiary way, with the acknowledgment of a superior, 
and a condition of returning service for it. On this very 
unlikely derivation Sir Martin Wright bestows his appro- 
bation, for, says he '' it not only suggests the most proba- 
ble account of the word, but gives us the clearest descrip- 
tion of the thing itself.'** The etymology, however, is an 



* Law of Tenures, p. 4. Bhakspeare's deriTation of woman from tender 
air is a counterpart otftoh and had contracted into feodum : 
The piece of tender air, thy yirtuous daughter. 
Which we caU maHlii aer; and moUii aar 
We term it wudier, 

Cymbeline V. $e. last. 
Btymologieally, and partly in Ben»e, feodum and bhati arc the same word. 
In the present dialect of Mewar, the latter is paiti, while the land, held 
under a grant by military service, is called puita. In a remonstrance of 



III. 
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CHAP, adaptation of two foreign words to the definition of the 
thing, and is vitiated by the extinction of the aspirated 
initial of the word, supposed to qualify the principal term. 
If had had been employed, it could not have suffered muti- 
lation; but besides this objection, the process imagined 
never takes place. Sir Francis Palgrave suggests the 
Greek emphytensis, a precaria, as the etymon of feudum. 
** A precaria," he says, " was a benefice, a benefice was a 
feudum, or rather /ei?rfMm, and no better etymology can be 
found for this last term, than by supposing it to be a col- 
loquial abbreviation of emphytensis."* Others derive it 
from odh, possession in the northern languages, widfee, 
stipendiary, which, they say, producing feodh or feudum, 
will denote stipendiary property.f Sir Francis Palgrave, 
rejecting this process, as well as the direct derivation from 
faida, a quarrel, suggested by Pontanus and others, remarks 
that ** upon all the Teutonic etymologies, it is sufficient to 
observe that the theories are contradicted by the practice 



the vassals or feodatories of Mewar against their chief, hhatta denotes a 
ration. — AnnaU qf Rqjattkan, I. Append. No, II. p, 198. This word 
Bhata in Hindustani, is additional pay or field allowance, from Mof, 
boiled rice. In Bengali, it becomes batiaf and forms an important feature 
in the emoluments of a military officer. The following is a statement of 
the pay and allowances of a commandant of artiUery in the Bengal Service, 
now deceased : 

" His pay was. . • • 304 6 rupees per month. 

Batta 760 15 „ „ 

Horse allowance.. 30 — „ „ 

Tent „ .. 200— „ „ 

Staff ,, ..1600— „ ,, 



2895 5 rupees per month." 
One wonders to see a philologist like Professor Pott adopting the bnng^ 
ling derivaUons of the old lawyers and etymologists. ** Feodum, feudum 
konnte etwa in fidem data, possessio (Alts. 6d, noch in klein-od) sein, da 
Alt-Franz, fe, lAi./idet, verkommt, &c." — Etymologitche Fortchungen^ II. 
346. By what process the old Saxon od and the old French /« came toge- 
ther, he does not explain, and as to oc/ in kleinod, it is the grammatical 
termination found in alod, and other words of similar formation. 

* Engl. Commonw. II; p. 206. t Blackstone, Comm. II, p. 46. 
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of the Teutonic tongues — a feud or fief is not called by chap. 
flueh a name or by any name approaching thereto in any — . - ■ 
Teutoaic or Gothic language whatever. Lekn is the only 
corresponding term/* Feud as well VL^fie occurs id Norman 
French, but most probably from the Latin feodum^ already 
noticed as employed by Charles the Fat, and fed or 
^*ftdium*^ is found in a charter of Philip II* of France 
in 1090. It is true that we do not meet with food 
in German in the sense of land, but we have f'ode by in 
Danish » just noticed ; and it may also be said that no 
equiviilent of ^A/i is found in Latin. The argument used 
by Sir Francis proves nothing, or too much ; for if it is 
valid in one case it is in another; and because in the 
Gothic or Teutonic languages a feodal lord is never called 
a baron, we ought to conclude that this term is not of the 
Gothic or Teutonic family, the very supposition of which 
would be absurd. As to Uhn in Germ., ton in Swedish and Leim, 
Danish, and len in Icelandic, Vkfeod, they are all equivalent 
to the English loartf and denote rather the condition of the 
feod than the feod itself, which in Icelandic was veitsla, 
and in Swedish wcedsUiy a feast. 

13. The Latin term for land, ground, /ttn^w^, answers to Fimdut, 
tlip Pereian bund^ an estate, and Enghsh bound^ primarily J^u,.i,;^ 

a territory and then its limits, and aftbrds another illustra- ortupports, 
tioQ of wiedsla and fbde for land. Fundus and its cognates 
arc derived from the Sanskrit bhundatum, to nourish (root 
snUD). The same idea of a parcel of ground ai)propriated 
to the purposes of subsistence, is equally visible in the Anglo- 
Saxon y«€)rme, which is both food and B.fami,* It appears 
to be one of the innumerable terms in the Indo-European 
dialects tliut are ultimately referable to the Sanskrit b/tri, 
bear^ (AAanunt) b/iartttm, to support, maintain, nourish, 

14, Among Uie Romans, Patres, in consequence of the JS<i7?y 
mystic import attached to the word^ as well as its reference thep^^M, 




• Lictt/corme, t corpit«li»iit, In B^owtift 8W. 
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CHAP. 
III. 



Wageiin 
foodand 
lodging. 



to the original power of the heads of the tribes so called, 
was an honorary title conferred upon magistrates and sena- 
tors;* but the corresponding term among the Germans was 
confined to private persons, while their chiefs were denomi- 
nated by a term significant of the obligation upon a prince 
to make a fatherly provision for his people. And in very 
small tribes, such as the Helviconae for instance, this obli- 
gation would be something more than a grammatical figure 
of speech, for it would be his business to attend to the 
selection of the best pasture and hunting grounds. Where 
several such tribes united to form a nation, the aldoras and 
altherrin assisted at their councils, and administered justice 
among their own people. They were aldoras who con- 
ducted the first bands of Saxons into Britain, and what the 
Saxon translator of the Grospel calls the ''hundredes ealdor/' 
the chief of a hundred, the Gothic translator terms '' hunda 
fads," or fadhs^ the maintainer of a hundred, or pater 
patruBy in a limited sense of country, corresponding with the 
Visigothic thutfad^ which, though a prefect or chief magis- 
trate in Spain, could not have been originally otherwise 
than a leader of the people. Everywhere these maintaining 
chiefs are mentioned by Tacitus under the term principes, 
and from his account they seem to have -been in the con- 
dition of the nomadic chie& to whom the title was first 
applied .f 

16. According to Tacitus, the aldoras maintained large 
bands of personal attendants, who constituted their power. 



* In Oriental mythology the pUris (fiithen) are a race of dirine beings, 
sprung from the side of Brahma, and inhabiting celestial regions of their 
own. They receiTe into their society the spirits of those mortals for whom 
tlie rite of fellowship in obsequial cakes (the tapindUkarana) has been duly 
performed. The pUrit, therefore, collcctiTcly include a num's ancestors ; 
but the principal members of this order of di?ine beings are of a diffexent 
origin. The Pitriyqjna were libations to the manes.— See WiUon*i Vithnu 
Purana p. 123, n. 25 ; p. 322, n ; p. 294, n. 3. 

t According to Livy the *^ principvt" of the Albaps were made ^'ptUres" 
of Rome at an early period,— 5Mpni, p. 39, n. |.j 
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their glory, and their magnificence, and to whom they gave ^"-"J^* 

in recompence of their services, meat and drink, with large '. — 

though rude entertainment which answered in the stead of 
a stipend.* This description is only a long definition of 
what an English rustic called wages in board and lodging, 
and of which the memory exists in some old Law terms, 
auch as drinclean, potura, meaning like the Sanskrit pana, 
wages, a compensation in drink, which seems in antient 
times to have comprehended more substantial aliment than 
the liquid. Research for the purpose would probably de- 
tect many terms significant of the custom of paying ser- 
vants and others their wages in board and lodging, before 
money was substituted. The chiefs of the Germans, how- 
ever, had no alternative ; money and the use of money were 
equally unknown, so that wages and military stipend aUke 
consisted in the necessaries of life ; and the possession of 
a sufficiency, and a surplus of the staple food of man, con- 
stituted a man rich or poor. There is a striking proof of 
this in Sanskrit. The name for wealth, dhan, when a^ ver- 
bal root, denotes, to produce rice; and a country devoid of 
water was stigmatized as dhantvan, poor, or wanting dhanya, 
rice, the staple food of the Eastern nations, which is pro- 
duced under water or in marshy ground. The greater 
the quantity of rice a chief was enabled to distribute, 
the more numerous was his band, thence termed chamuh, 
the eater, and consequently the more extensive his real 
power and magnificence became. Substitute flocks and 
herds for rice, and the same result follows: the oldest 
description of an antient chief, among the people of the 
East, is that of Job, whose *' substance was seven thou- 
sand sheep, and three thousand camels, and five hundred 
yoke of oxen, and five hundred she asses, and a very great 
household ; so that this man was the greatest of all the 
men of the East." 



• Tacit, c. 14. 
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CHAP. 16. In Europe, princely splendour and greatneto were 
measured among the Gothic tribes, not by extent of terri- 



Pbmder tory, for that belonged to the nation, but by the multitude 
qfrnoffnifi- o^ the population; and among the Germans it was the 
^^'^' pride and glory of an aldor to be attended by a number of 
youths in the quality of companions. The funds of this 
magniBcence, says Tacitus, were to be attained by war and 
rapine.* This band was formed from the sons of the chief 
and his nearest kinsmen, hence epithets of honor or en- 
dearment are frequently founded upon the relationship sub- 
sisting between him and his immediate attendants: and 
magaczogoy literally the duke or leader of his relations, bor- 
rowed from this feodal usage, is applied by a German poet 
of the ninth century to the deity himself, as the protector 
of the Emperor Louis or Ludwig in his youth.f 

'' KiDd wart er Tatterlos A chQd he became iktherleM, 

Dess warth ibm sehr hot Whieh was to him a great afflietion ; 

Holoda nan % trahUn, The Lord reoelTed the ehief, 

Magaczoqo warth her sin." And became his guardian. 
JEJnmc. Jttgii Ludw, 2. 

Success in war and pillage had the same effect as riches in 
flocks and herds ; '' the household became very great :" 

Tha wiBs Hrodhgare Then was giren to Roger 

here sped gyfen success in arms, 

wiges weorthmynd the dignity of war, 

tliet to him his wine magas so that his dear relations 

geome hyrdon gladly obeyed him, 

odhdh thsBt seo geogoth geweox until the youths grew up 

mago driht micel. a mighty kindred band. 
Bmno. 127. 

Compa- 17. All business of a servile nature was committed to the 

^tddr$ ^^^^* whose appellation (from Sanskrit las or lash) deuotes 

handicrafts men, or to slaves, whose appellation in the 



* ** Materia manlficentiee per bella et raptns." — Ve Mor, Ger. c. 14. 

t See p. 38. 
t So in Langbecke, who copies SchUter; but should we not read nam? 
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Oennanic dialects is universally eynonymous with tlnef,* ^'^')^* 

IS if tHcy thought none but the lowest of the people would 1 

work or steal. On the contrary, a freemnn was noble by and their 
hiithy and to such no term in the slightest degree indicative/*'"****^'*'* 
of ©crvitude could ever attach without ignominy. For the 
discharge of mihtary duties, they had no phrases like ours 
tii^ui5cant of servitude and obedience to the will of a mas- 
Icr ; they merely " went with the army," or " on an expe- 
diliofi/'i" and then never as the genemrs servant, but his 
^iseUaHf companions^ or vassals.J With them all military 
employment was military companionship, and when they 
acknowledged the superior to whom they were indebted for 
tlu!ir paiii^ pay, their bellyful or rations of food, or feods in 
Ueii of that stipend, they proudly styled themselves his 
men, even when in after times Latin was employed as tlie 
medium of homage. This very term homage evinces the 
absurdity of imagining that they borrowed the foreign ap- 
pellation of a servant in order to degrade themselves by a 
Toluntary assumption of a disgraceful term to be applied 
to the whole body of military companions. Vassalage 
never implied service until different habits of life, and a 
debasing adulation of wealth and power, rendered them 
convertible terms.§ Even the Anglo-Saxons under the 



• In Goth, thiuhi^ A.-S. th^f^ thiof^ O.H.O. thiob^ diuh, a thief; and in 
Qoth, thiwef A.-S. thtowt Iceland, f Ai«% a slare. Of thcM the root is realJj 
th€ lAsnej for belfreen the Sauikrlt dhiVf more, which gi?es the latter 
iMuiliig one that obcyi^ and dhaVf move swiftly, which gives thlcf^ the dif-- 
f^ftuee, which consUta in the rowela, correapondB with that of the derim- 
tlrci. Th« long d becomes ee, and the short i, iu^ just as the root thw, 
irVf prodiieei Lat. ntere^ Goth, tit^an^ A.-S. tceneiaUf Bngh to «#io* 

1 A.*9. herxfyrd^nd hertforr, O. Germ* heriuartf the going of the army, 
■A corpedition. O. Norte her in, A. -8. herianf to harji plundef, act like or 
wlili Iba armj ; but in modern phraM^ to terv$* 
I '*TroBtet hlugeadlioo 
Mloe uotfltaUou.*' 

Bpinie, B, Zud* if. 16. 
B« of good checri 

My vassals and o6Rcert, 
a lurvant, is very commonly coniidercd to be the 



I Ilii Sdlle pca^, 
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CHAP. Konnan e.Tpres.«ed the fcodal phrase '' do homage and eer- 
. Tice/* by "do homage of chiefbuicy/' we have seen in the 



Shaftesbury roll of knights fees.* 



etjmon of nxmr, which u wp po te d to he the original of riwl, Bat the 
tMfi were not icrvmnti; they were great oflfeera of the hosfehok!, as appears 
throogfaoat the eapitnlaries of Charles the BbM ; aad ia the Salic Law ^'Si 
qals tasom ad ounisteriaany* Ice. refers to the cmttf ia a ministerial and not 
a lenrile capacity. — TU. 34. The Franks, wiio did not understand Keltic, 
were content with the words which had come with them from the east, 
where rmm denoted a honse, a dwdling. ** In Mewar, the prince^ arehi- 
teet, painter, physician, bard, genealogiil, hetalds, and all the g e n eratJ oa of 
foster brothers, held lands. Offices are hereditary in diis patriardial go- 
Temment; their serrices are personaL All the higher offices ca p bearer, 
batler, stewards of the hoosehcdd, wardrobe, kitchen, mnster of the hoTM, 
are ennmented as ministerialists (lanfgrs , mystifteatioa) at the Court of 
Charlemagne, in the dark ages of Earope. Tliese are what the aatlior of 
the Middle Ages designates as im^nper ftmdt/'—AmmiM Rt^agiham, I, 
IP.140. The Kdtie^ioat is merely a cognate ofdiiseancf, a doflMStie officer. 
* P. 48, n. *. Don manredenne anwalds. The word is a compoand of 
tmattj a man, and rcdca, (C gead.) a law, eontroly statate, eooditkm, de- 
cree, &e. 
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CHAPTER IV. 
The Feodal System primitive and univermh 

l^ — Property lo tlie Mil mot erigiiivlly viwted in an iadtviituul. 9, — F<jo U 
known earlier than Is KSfligDed to tlicm. Z, — Land shared by conquerors^ 
4t— Down lo the lOth century. 6.— Sole property of land vested in tlic 
u^ a legal 6ction» 6» — Wherever the chief eharactere of feo* 
Are found^ the feod&lism exists* 7,^ — Not original amonj? tlae 
M* 8. — Known to the Aalatica before the departure of the Suka- 
to Europe, d.— ^Count de BoiihUuvJIUera* opmjon of Idatoricul 
^froirt lu regarding Oaul as the patrimony of the Merovingian prinoea* 
10, — ^The growth of monarchical power. IK — Condllion of petty sove* 
reigna* 12.— ilallafn anppoiea the Scandinavians to have been ignorant 
flbodalbm. 19. — The ay stem exit ting In central Asia. 14. — PinkerCoR 
lit Qui venality in the earliest ages; supported by SU Martin and 
15*^ — Patton^ on its origin among pastoral natioas. 16. — 
d» on thtt nuirtilil aystem of RajaJthan. 17. — Turkish (imar ; Mewar 
i; Pera{anjai;tr; fiefs of land held by military service. 18 — Feodal 
L fi>und in Africa: 10.^>AmoQg the Caucaaiaii mountains; 2U. — 
liTOnla t SL«— la auticnt Britain: 22. — Probably not everywhere 
f Iq all rcspceta, and yet sutiiciently simitar to be identical. '23. 
— B^n^fiHunt and munuM merely transhitions of Teutonic words. 24, — 
Aioribed to tlie com[>amtively recent decrees of Roman emperors. 25.^ — 
£vly migration of the German tribes. 20.^ — Ofier of tiie Cirabri and 
Ttnloni to become vaisais to Rome. 27. — Romana recoveied their know- 
ledge of civil liberty from their obwrvation of it among the barbarinns: 
98. — Whom they began to imitate ; eomitet copied from the QetidJtiu^ or 
compaolons ; Sanskrit etymology of tlie latter title. 29. — Tlie Saxon gt^ 
Mkp 9t nobleman, and the Sanskrit tithif a disciple, their radical signifi^ 
CltJoo. 90. — Knight considered as a companion of the prince. 31. -« 
Ramao Imperial camiieg and amicL 32 and 33. — Examples of Roman 
litatlon. 34. — Seldcn and Palgravo on the origin of feods. 36.^- 
na why the Qerman conquerors eouM not adopt Ronmn laws and 



1. '*TiiE grand and fundamental maxim of all thefeodat C^HAP. 
tenure ts tins/* says Judge Blackstone^ *Hlvdi all lands — ^- 
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CHAP. 
IV. 



their high 
antiquity. 



Land 
•hartdby 
its ean^ 



were originally granted out by the sovereign, and are there- 
fore holden, either mediately or immediately, of the 
crown."* If 8uch were the fundamental maxim, it will 
necessarily follow that there could be no feods where there 
was not a sovereign, by which Mr. Hallam understands a 
man, not the state ; for, objecting to what he calls seeming 
analogies in the customs of various countries, he says, 
** the relation of patron and client in the republic of Rome 
has been deemed to resemble it, as well as the barbarians 
and veterans who held frontier on the tenure of defending 
them and the frontier ; but they were bound not to an in- 
dividual, but to the state."t 

2. On this interpretation of the feodal system, which is 
contrary to that which naturally results from the etymology 
of feod, as well as to the terms employed in the feodal law, 
it will be impossible to consider the tenure of lands on the 
condition of military service as belonging to it, in any 
country where the property in the soil is not actually, or 
by fiction, vested in an individual. The constitution of 
feods is traced to the military policy of Germanic nations, 
and yet the land was the common property; and the 
Cimbri and Teutons, who about two centuries before the 
Christian era, proposed to hold military fiefs under the 
Roman senate, most assuredly did not think that fie& or 
feods must necessarily be granted by an individual. 

3. Among the Northern nations, whatever was acquired 
in war, was shared by lot among tlie participators in the 
dangers of the conquest. They applied the same principle 
to land, and their king, who as we have seen, was no more 
than one of the confederate chiefs, elected to conduct the 
enterprise, was subject to the chance of the lot with the 
lowest of the army. This is remarkably illustrated by the 
French historians, who relate that Chlodovceus, otherwise 
Ludwig, in 486, having taken Rheims, plundered the 
church of its plate. The archbishop requested him to res- 



* Comm. II, p. 53. 
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tore a silfcr chalice, which he promised* Calling a coun- ^^j^S* 

ctlofthe barons and principal knight^i he named his de- 

sire to comply with the archbishop's entreaty. They were 
wiUiiig to surrender not only the chalice^ but their iudivi- 
aal shores entirely to his pleasure;* when a Frank stepping 
forward* cut the chalice in two with his sword, saying, Sir» 
you shall have nothing here but that share which may be 
ed you by a fair lot,f All claimed a proportionable 
ent in the spoil whether it were money or land, and 
to suppose otherwise, we must believe that the free warriors 
of the north left their native land in order to conquer solely 
for the advantage of their leaders, who werc such only by 
their own votes, and consequently before the election, no 
more Uian themselves, that is, chiefs of equal power, ac- 
cofding to the expression of Beda. They were, in fact, 
partners in the expedition, taking shares in proportion to 
the aid which they rendered in men and horse, 

4. Thus, then, in the fifth century there was no appear- 
mjce of the feodal system, if it be essential to it, that the land 
should belong or be imagined to belong to an individual. 
Just «s little appearance of it is discernible in the begin- 
ntogorthe tenth century, when the Norman Rollo divided A,D,9l% 
the territory of Neustria, conquered from France, by ad- 
mefisurement among his followers.;}; Yet during all this 



TothelQth 
Centurtf* 



ez liit tpoliift non partem, scd totiim tuts pot^itAtl c^idimua t ut 
^Qtiii fbe : mtkt mergl flumirilbus, ye\ Hammh jubeas trActi vomcibiiB, nil 
ail tiot ftltinet : tatitam at tuo sutisfiiit de»iiJerio. — Almoin^ L I| e. 12* 

Thb »p«?«ch » differently reported in the Croni^iietde St, Denis, " Nou» 
a^vonfl fiul droit en toutes ccb despoil le», h nouB n*en appartient de riene, 
IB foloDt^ tftt pu€t falre tout pluiuQenieiit ou de geter H fleuvcs ou ardoir 
ca Ibo*" — c. 1^* It Ji not very probable that the barons would declare that 
timf had no rigbl tft the s|>oUe, since they iriAiated afterwards upuu the 
fttititioa of the lerrlloryi tu which they wuuJd be equally unentitled. 

t Tu rex bine nHiil acclptcs, niui qiiod libl vera ior» auferre permiserlt. 

** Tn ulcspoflerai de oe* deapoUleA fors ce que tu en emporterms par draft 
•4n, H fmr drolte parcon." 

S V*rbii cflspU sdquUitam terram metirl, comlUbusque tuit et eieterU 
Addibtt4 #uii largiri.— H'i7/. Gcmet. L It, c. UK 
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time, from the Cimbric and Teutonic wars, this people held 
land as fiefs subject to military service with some of its 
chief incidents. 

6. Upon the principle that to constitute a military feod, 
it should be granted by an individual, as the ^e proprietor 
of native and conquered territory, we are to date the rise 
of the system from the time when this absurdity, — absurd 
because impossible among the Germanic nations, — was first 
adopted as a legal fiction. And this will be somewhere 
about the time when the alodarii surrendered their paternal 
domains into the hands of the emperor in order that they 
might be returned to them as fiefs, by which the lords, be- 
fore considered as inferior to the military chiefs, would be 
raised to an equality with them. In all probability, the 
leader of an expedition, obtaining a larger allotment than 
his followers, was enabled to support a greater state and 
exercise a greater power. Of this allotment he granted 
fiefs to his immediate officers and favourites, and as these 
were indulged with privileges incidental to their offices and 
station about the leader or prince, the other leaders would 
become emulous of their advantages. In process of time, 
the maxim of the feodalists, diametrically the reverse of the 
fundamental maxim which governed the title to land, be- 
came established, and a military feod could not exist without 
an individual grantor. It is only on some supposition of 
this kind, we may believe with Sir Francis Palgrave, the 
first chapter of feodality to be found in the Roman law and 
the imperial rescripts.* 

6. According to this deduction, all those remarkable fea- 
tures of feodalism which characterized the polity of the 
Grermanic nations before the ninth century or thereabouts, 
have no relation to feodaUsm, because lands were held of 
the state and not of an individual. They are resemblances 
or analogies which cannot be safely admitted without des- 



* Hist, of Engl. Constit. I, p. 76, 77. 
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tmying the maxim which the feodalists are pleased to call *^^^**- 
fundamental* We must accept a mere fiction as the basis . . ' , 
c^fft system which e,icisted anterior to it, and which exten- 
••^•ely prevails among people who never yet dreamed of 
iorrendering a portion of their right in the soil into a power 
of their own making. This is to circumi^cribe the term of 
feodalism within a very brief space of time, and to reject 
the most obvious characters on which the proof of identity 
depends. A cherry, if it be white in one place, black in 
another, and red in a third^ is to l>e considered a different 
fniit^ although it might be pretended that these are only 
accidental properties resulting from a diHerence in soil, 
climate, or culture; and a fish taken from the water ceases 
to be a fish when salted ; for such is the eilect of the argu- 
ment which makes the sovereign an essential ingredient in 
the original constitution of a military fief. 

Apparently, Mr. Hallam and Sir Francis Palgrave do not 
allow the existence of a system of military feods, unless it 
present all the features which are observed in the last 
books of the feodalists, and which were added under diffe- 
rent changes of society and variations of policy. Thus, if 
they found in one country that a vassal could not give or 
sell his land without the consent of his lord,* nor alienate AntUnt 
ftioeit&ined services,t the land would not be considered a j^^^alUiiu 
miliUiry fee, because the tenant was not also prohibited 
from selling his male beasts,J or marrying his daughter,§ 
or making his son a priest, without the same consent.]) 
These were five principles in the Longobardic system, and 
tJiey were extended to this country under tlie Normans. The 
two first were common to all, and, being founded in rea* 
and justice, were not prejudicial to liberty j but the 
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• *• PoMimt dare vd rendere, sed nd Tolimtiitem domini." 
t ** Son Alientre certm ' Mrvitia.''' 
t *' Attriimi foaaeulum non vendere.'' 
^ ** Filiam Don niaritare, nM dct domloo mercKetam." 
I ** FillutD omnino non tmoere cleticnm**'^^Sitelm, Qt<m* V* Si^manria 
(liktn)* Bee iSoc, loeTmm, iuM. 
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CHAP, others are additions and unessential to the system, which 
' might and did exist for centuries without them. 
FpoikUism 7. It is thought generally enough, says M« St. Martin in 
]^^^^' his dissertation on the origin and history of the Arascides, 
Gemuau. that this kind of goremment, which prevailed some centuiies 
ago, and which is called the feodal system, was peculiar 
to Europe, and that it is m the forests of Germany we must 
look for its origin. If, however, instead i^ admitting fects 
without discussing them, as too often happens, we examine 
this opinion a little, it will disappear before criticism, or at 
least become singulariy modified, and we shall find that 
if it is in the German forests we have derived the feodal 
system, it certainly is not original there. If we would 
compare Europe, such as it was in the twelth century, with 
the monarchy founded in Asia by the Arascides three cen- 
turies before our era, we shall see everywhere the like insti- 
tutions and usages. We shall find there the same digni- 
ties and even the same titles. To drink, to hunt, to fight^ 
to make and unmake kings were the noble occujmtions of 
a Parthian.* 
i» on 8. The same idea by which service is considered to be 

huHtuiian, purchased by food and maintenance, and makes a mutual 
dependence die connecting bond between a chief and his 
dependents, runs through several archaic words denoting 
the states of social condition, and carries us back to the 
most remote period in which government existed. That 
the latter arose with the first man who became suflS- 
ciently rich (a word in Sanskrit and the Gk>thic dialects 
synonimous with powerful) to subsist others, that is, to 
feed them while they tended his herds, tilled his ground, 
hunted for him, and fought for him, can admit of no reason- 
able doubt; for even in the pastoral state there were occa- 
sions for the exercise of strength and courage in the repres- 
sion of invaders, and the defence of the right of primary 



• Joarn. Atiat. I, p. 66; Col. Tod, I, p. 131. 
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occupancy,* A reciprocal obligation upon the state or 
ruler and the subject, the one to obey and render personal 
lid in peril and difficulty, and the other to provide the 
meazifl of livelihood^ is the first germ of government^ and it 
ii dittcemible wherever man is to be found. To look for 
the origin of the feodal system in the comparatively recent 
genate and emperors of Rome^ is to reject the plain testi- 
mony of history sustained by tlie results of comparative 
etymology. In like manner, to consider the antient Ger- 
mans as its founders, is to limit the survey of mankind to a 
iiiUlU section. The account of these people, given by 
Tacatits^ is valuable chiefly as the first description of a system 
affeods in Europe before the term feod was transferred ex- 
clusively to land. Their Asiatic ancestors had ages before 
made use of the same means of securing defenders of the 
I general property, rewarding, taxing and punishing in the 
H very same nianner that the Germans introduced into the 
subjugated provinces of the Roman empire. The Romans 
themselves had done the same thing; but when Tacitus 
wrote, all memory of the feodal system was lost ; for it had 
K been obliterated some centuries before by the overpowering 
H influence of municipalities. The senate and its fathers, the 
H patrician order, the decemviri, comitia, and some other in- 
HMtiputioiis were relics, of which none knew what was the origin. 
^^^n« Tactttts, in words which have been noticed, closely 
de<^^ribes a feod, where he states that the chief was bound 
to protect and maintain with food and lodging those retain- 
1 cr» who constituted his company or band. The Germans 
I eilher abandoned this principle when they marched towards 
Rome, or they took it with them. In the latter case, the 
! expedition was a common enterprise for the glory and pro- 
fit of all who were joined in it. The very fact that Clovis 
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* Lot And Abruhatn huii flt^cks amt hertlB and tents ; *' and the land wa« 
ikot ftblo to \MMr tliem, tlmt Ihey might not dwell toother ^ for their sub* 
•feuies wms greftL And there woa a. strife between the berdaoien of Abrs- 
Ittm*! ctttte and the herdsmen of Lot's cattle.'^ — Otn. XIII. 
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CHAP, in the anecdote cited, solicited the piece of plate from the 
' barons proves that he had no greater right in it than them- 
selves, and the conduct of the soldier who dissented from 
their acquiescence in his wishes, proves that the barons had 
no greater right in it than the meanest of their followers* 
*' It is impossible,'^ says Mr. Hallam, ^'to resist the inference 
which is supplied by this story : the whole behaviour of 
Clovis is that of a barbarian chief, not daring to withdraw 
anything from the rapacity, or to chastise the rudeness of 
his followers/'* Yet Mr. Hallam does not seem to extend 
the inference to the territory acquired by the confederate 
Franks and their leader Clovis. The sensible reflecttons 
jainvm^ on this subject offered by the Count de Boulainvilliers ought 
holds that to have weight in an inquiry free from the bias of a precon-' 
not eon" ceived theory of feodal principles and customs. * The cop- 
^^Z^J^ quest of Graul by the Franks,' he says, *is conmionly re- 
qfthB garded only in relation to the chief of the enterprise— but 
fHneu. ^g forget the entire nation, and are no longer embarrassed 
about its fate, just as if the expedition of Clovis were com- 
parable to that of Alexander, who conquered Persia for 
himself and at his own charge. I have always been dis* 
gusted with the blundering of our historians, who, without 
one exception, have in this respect been wanting in exacti- 
tude and fidelity to the principle, and in fact it is to this 
title, — the most deceitful that can be imagined, — tliat we 
must refer the common idea which represents Graul, and 
now France, as the patrimony of Clovis and his succes- 
sors : it is no longer remembered that in the beginning, 
Clovis was only the general of a free army which had elected 
him to conduct it in enterprises, of which the glory and the 
profit were to be the common property/f 
Growth qf 10. When the conquest of the empire was achieved, and 
T^P^^^. the allotments of the land completed, the object of the in- 
vading army was accomplished ; and, as Beda remarks of 

• Middle Ages, 1, 100. 
t Essai HIstorique, dans son Btat de la Fiance, t. J,p, 15* 
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tlie SaxcQ aldoras, the general became, id respect to power, 
no more than hi? companions in the expedition of tlie rank 
ofduefii* They sepanited ; each chief accompanied by his 
cwra fblfewere retired to his allotment, on which he erected 
an independent sovereignty: thu^ dukes, counts, barons, 
c aale lt i u ig, and vavaftors are found at a later period exercis- 
ing all the functions of royalty within the limits of their 
fiefk If, at the partition of the conquered territory, the 
gaieral was complimented or rewarded with larger domains 
lliiin the rest, he hud no power out of those domains, and 
but little within them, as is manifest from the well known 
iiict, that no act, not even a charter granted by the Mcro- 
Tingian princes was efficient uolil it had received the 
patronising sign-manual of the mayor of the palace* When 
Childebert, king of Aufttrasia, invaded Italy in 631, his 
aitny was composed of twenty dukes, under each of whom 
were four counts, who had each several viscounts at his 
oommand, and the viscounts had ench several thungiats* or 
cenltirions ; yet this subordination had properly place only 
in the army ; for long after this period, counts and dukes 
were of equal rank, and viscounts and smaller proprietors 
were kings in miniature on their own estates. Each pos- 
BCaacd a household consisting of officers of state with the 
tevf same titles that are found attributed to the persons 
wbo composed Uie establishment of Charlemagne. It is a 
cocnmon error to consider these smaller households as imi- 
tatioos of the regal and imperial ; for the case is the re- 
verse, the latter being no more tlian augmentations in mag- 
nificence with every accession of wealth and power. The 
barons exercised all the functions of royalty within their 
flefs, both before and after the consolidation of power in 
an individual. We know it because their rights were 
neyer the subject of royal grants, but are often that of 
confimmtions of privileges formally claimed, as eatisting 



Sle^ (ihid* py, 38 J They are Ibe tungini of the Salio Law : " Tuuginut 
iat otfiiteiMflot mftUcm iadiccnC'— Ti)^. 40, fuU 
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CHAP, it de jure antique," and they are so c<Hifirmed in the char- 
' ters. As the power of the king grew, that of the nobles 
decreased, until at length the functions of miniature royalty 
entirely ceased, and the whole state became a single go* 
vemment under laws which extended alike to all its parts, 
and not as before, varying with the different customs es- 
tablished by the barons in their several domains. Nothing 
is more erroneous than the common opinion that kingdoms 
were originally divided into separate provinces governed by 
great nobles, to whom powers and privileges were granted by 
the monarch.* The opposite process took place : they are 
the aggregates of allotments which existed from the earliest 
acquisition of territory, and the consolidated power of each 
monarch as it is now seen, is the result of successful and 
happy usurpations on the rights of the petty sovereigns, 
many of whose titles are extant as those of an order of no- 



* SulliTan argues for the power of the King in the following pauage, re- 
lating more particnlarly to the Franks :^- 

** Though things in general wore the same fiioe as when these people re- 
mained at home, a change was insensibly introducing ; the king and chief* 
tains were gradually increasing their privileges at the expense of the com- 
mon soldiers, an event partly to be ascribed to the general assemblies being 
less frequent, and consequently fewer opportunities occurring for the people 
at large to exert their power; but principally to the many years they had 
spent in camp before they thought themselves secure enough to dispeiae 
through the country. The strictness of military discipline, and that prompt 
and unlimited obedience its laws require, habituated them to a more impli- 
cit submission to their leaders, who from the necessities of war were gene- 
rally continued in command. And it is no wonder that whUe the authority 
of the inferior lords was thus every day gaining strength, that the king 
should increase more considerably. For probably because he, as general, 
was the fittest person to distribute the conquered lands to each, according 
to his merits, he about this time assumed to himself, and was quietly al- 
lowed the power of the partition of lands. They were still, and for some 
considerable time longer, assigned in the general assemblies, but according 
to his sole will and pleasure, to the several lords, who aftervrarda subdivided 
them in the same manner at their discretion, whence it came that these 
grants were called ben^es, and are constantly described by the old writers 
as flowing from the pure bounty and benevolence of the lord."— JSTist. 
Feud. Law, p. id, d. 
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bflitf before tlie time of Hugh Capet Tlie regal power 
grew by encroachmg upon the rights of the primitive chiefs 
of the people. And it may have been under this monarch 
that tlie notion of an individual proprietor of the soil began 
to iisstiQie a more decisive character. 

11. From the year 619 to 996, the monarchy continued 
in a nominal state: the great chiefs, under difi'erent titles, 
which tliey appear to have adopted at pleasure, sometimes 
ctyiidg themselves counts, sometimes duken, and very fre^ 
quently count-dukes, or counts and dukes, taxed their peo- 
ple, levied war, and exercised all the functions proper to 
royalty, just as if there were no king; but whenever the 
general warfare required it, they marched their forces to his 
standard, and co-operated in eifecting the common object 
under his command. In all there appears to be the origi- 
nal and principal feature of feodahsm ; yet we are required 
to believe that it did not exist until the property in the !and 
iras imagined to be centered in the monarch.* 

12, Mr. Ilallam excludes the Scandinavian nations from 
tlie list of people who were influenced by feodal principlcsjf 
y«t if the historian, Swein Aggonson, who wrote about 
1186, may be credited, the kings of Denmark possessed 
tlie whole land of the kingdom by right of proprietofijhip 



* filahof» NkhoUoo, In hb loufDed diftBertaUon on this subject, distio- 
gniihfa the tedil tow kito icreral periods whlcb he calls its birth, Infuncy, 
fmilhf And itate of peHbctJon. The first he limits from the time of the ir* 
rapUon of the Northern nations, which happened about the beginning of 
the fiffch century, to the year 650. Its infoncy from 650 to 800» The third 
ptrtod tnm this year to 1027, soon after which it arrived at its state of 
pCf Section. — Sir. Anmnd^ HUtorkal Euwj^ p. 38. The first period of the 
§^€m miiit be iocloded between Its origin and the reduction of its rules to 
m wrtttco form. TmceA of Ibodality exJ:4t In all the Barbaric codest wbhsh, 
M wUI be tbowDi faave all the marks of being older laws inadequately 
tniulated Into lutlQ ; except those of the Anglo-SaxooSj which are proba- 
bly revision* of Continental lawB^ and into which Monkbb lawyers inter* 
polated jwiiigee copied from Scripture, thus blending pagan institutes with 
Moaaie wad Cbriitlao precepts. 

t Middle Agcs^ I, 149. 
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from the first establishment of the monarchy ;* and the 
very chapter in which this is stated, relates to a service per- 
formed by all classes, at the command of the queen, for the 
common safety. But without insisting upon an isolated 
circumstance, it will be shown from the vernacular Sagas 
or histories that feodalism prevailed all over Scandinavia.t 
Thus we have a strange contradiction in consequence of 
considering that as a fundamental principle, which in reality 
was no principle at all, but an excrescence of recent growth. 
In France, where the land continued to be the common 
property, there is said to be feodalism ; while in Denmark, 
where it was the property of an individual, we are told there 
was no feodalism. With respect to Sweden, which is also 
excepted, all that is necessary to be said at present, is, that 
the glossary of Loccenius is a work undertaken to prove 
that all the chief terms employed in the feodal laws have 
their origin in the language, laws, and institutions of 
ancient Gothland, 

13. When Cobnel Tod had successfully established the 
close conformity between the feodal system of Mewar, in 
central India, with that which prevailed in Europe, the ob- 
jection that the soT«rt»gn was not the proprietor of the soil, 
was accompanied by the obs^ration, that *' traits of resem- 
blance, however striking in respect to martial customs, be- 
tween nations which have nothing else in common, whose 
languages, creeds and civil customs are radically dissimilar, 
may afford matter for curious disquisition and noUiing more." 
To show the value that is to be {daced upon this decision. 



* ** Nam pront regni Kgimen obtinoity ita tone temporis oniTenftm regni 
tollorem legw Jme dominii potildelMuit." — Cim^ ft m d, Hitt. Dan, e. 8. 

t Oentlemen who are aeenstonied to giTc peremptory dedsioiia on the 
aoctent eoftoms of a eoontry, would do wril to make themaelfea aequainted 
with its language, lliose who deaj that DeamariL and Sweden were in- 
ilotneed bj feodal principles wfll, perhapi, explain wbj the words '' hold- 
skapi troskap oeh mff"«'^T * foniied a neoeesaiy part of the ohligatkm of the 
Bwtdes 00 the eleetkm oi their ancient kings, and why on solemn oecaslons 
people vowed their '< fealty, truth and homage," if they were not nnder 
feodal obllgAtlont. 
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which appears in the Edinburgh Review for 1830, it is only 
oecessary to turn to the vohime for 1808 for a very learned 
comparison between the Sanskrit and the languages of 
Europe, which the writer demonstrates to be so clearly re- 
that even the conjugations of the verbs are formed 
II the very same principle, and with the same termina- 
tions, a little modified in the latter. With respect to cu&- 
toms^ they have been so often shown to be identical that 
they may be passed over; and as to creeds, they certainly 
cth have no relation to the subject, Asia, however, was 
the birthplace of Christianity. 

14. Pinkerton, with a just notion of the feodal polity as Pinherton 
existent wherever there was a mutual obligation and de« ^^l^iuT' 
pendence between a chief and his tenants or followers, 
restricts the commencement of it to the rise of the passion 
for military conquest. "The feudal system, about which 
so much noise is made," he says, '* is the natural fruit of 
conquest^ and is as old in the world as conquest, A terri- 
tory ii* acquired, and the state or the general bestows it on 
leaders and soldiers on condition of military service, and of 
tokens of acknowledging gratitude to the donors. It was 
known in the Greek heroic ages. It was known to Lycur- 
giis, for all the lands in Sparta were held on military 
(enure. It was known to Romulus when he regulated 
Kofue. It was known to Augustus when he gave lands to 
his feteiUJis on condition that their sons at fifteen years of 
age do military service. The reason it did not preponderate 
and corrupt in Greece and Rome, was that it was stifled by 
the necessary effects of cities, as above mentioned. In 
Persia, where there were no cities of any power or privilege, 
it preponderated and corrupted at an early period. The 
feudal system, whether in its original democracy, or cor- 
rupted into aristocracy, must limit the power of kings ; for 
men who held their possessions on military service, must of 
cour«« have arms in their hands ; and even in absolute 
goremments, the soldiers are free, witness the Prtetorian 
bands, and armies of imperial Rome, and the Turkish Jaui- 
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zaries. By the feudal system, every man held freedom and 
life in his hands* Montesquieu has begun his account of, 
the feudal system with that of the ancient Germans, given f 
by Tacitus, and prides himself on leaving off where others 
began, A writer more profound would leave off wlipre 
Montesquieu begins,* There is, however, a very great con- 
venience in pursuing the same course as the profound 
writer, who seems to be slighted in this passage. Holding 
the well grounded opinion of M. St. Martin, that the feodul 
system was not a native of Germany, the account of Taci* 
tus is a description of it at a given epoch, to which we can 
refer past and present intttitutions in Europe, and beyond 
which we can readily ascend by (he aid of analogy and 
etymology- "The feudal system in Europe," says Mr, 
Richard&on, ** is an exotic plant ; but in the East it is in- 
digenous^ universal, and immemorial. In India, Pensia, 
Tartary, and other eastern countries, the whole detail of 
government, from the most ancient accounts down to Uie 
present hour, can hardly be defined by any other descrip- 
tion than feudal *'t 

15* On the origin of feodality, Mr, Patton observes, " the 
circumstance of land being common, or the property of the 
society, and never possessed among individuals among the 
pastoral tribes, seems to offer a natural explanation of the 
rise and progress of the Asiatic constitution of monarchial 
government, which is uniformly and unalterably despotic, 
These peculiarities have been shewn to depend upon the 
absolute property of the land being vested in the sovereign, 
which precludes the rivalship of power through the means 
of the greatest land proprietors, who cannot possibly eadst 
under such circumstances. But how this absolute property 
of the land of tlie state cajne originally to be vested in the 
monarch or sovereign, is the question which it is so difficult 
to answer. If we suppose the pastoral state of society to 




0i»ft€rt< »n tbc orli;iii qnd pro^rrsn of the Scytbians or Gotbf, p< 
DU«crt. prcHxc'd tu lib i't-raiaa Dictiuiiary, p. 4'i, 3. 
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iu%*ersa11y preceded the agricultural state in Asia^ a ^^^^' 

ition not void of historical import, a very obvious !_ 

explanmtioii seems to result from it. Among all pastoral 
tribf?«iy the monarchial form of government is prevalent; the 
chief is the representative of the public, and in time of war 
b nbeolule. The first and earliest transition from the pas-* 
toral to the agricultural state of society must always re- 
MBtdn a subject lor conjecture.* 

16. Some observations by CoL Tod, introductory to his r<»rf, w 
detailed account of the feodal institutions of Rajasthan, are ttyttem 
daservijig of close attention: "There is a martial system," ^^^^^ ^ 
he saya, "peculiar to these Rajpoot states, so extensive m 
its opemtioQ as to embrace every object of society," This 
itf BO analogous to the ancient feudal system of Europe, 
Uiai I have no hesitation to hazard a comparison between 
them, with reference to a ])eriod when the latter was im- 
perfect. In the same stages of society, the wants of man 
must everywhere be similar, and will produce the analogies 
which are observed to regulate Tatar hordes or German 
tribefly Caledonian elans, and the Rajpoot Cula (race) or 
Jharcga Bhyad (brotherhood). All the countries of Europe 
participated in the system, which we denominate feudal ; 
and we can observe it in various degrees of perfection or 
deterioration from the mountains of Caucasus to the Indian 
Oceao* In remarking the various coincidences between 
the habits, notions, and governments of Europe in the 
middle ages^ and those of Rajasthan, it is not absolutely 
neceseary that we should conclude that one system was 
borrowed from the other; each may in truth be said to 
have the patriarchal form for its basis. Attention to dis- 
tinctions, though often merely nominal, will aid us in dis- 
covering the outlines of a picture, which must at some 
period have been more finished; when real power unres- 
taniuod by modem influence upheld a system, the plan of 
which was original. It is in these remote regions, so little 



* Principles of AsitC. MoDarchks, p. SGS, ^70. 
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CHAP, known to the western worid, and where original manners 

! — lie hidden under those of the conqaeroiBy that we may 

search for the germs of the constitatioiis of Eniopean 
states. The perfection of the system in Kigland is dne to 
the Normans, who brought it from Scandinavia, whither it 
was probably conveyed by Odin and the Sacasense, or by 
anterior migrations from Asia, wluch woold coincide with 
Richardson's hypothesis, that it was introdaoed from Tar- 
tary. Although speculative reasoning forms no part of my 
plan, yet when I observe analogy on the subject in the 
customs of the antient Gterman tribes, the Franks, or Go* 
thic races, 1 shall venture to note them. Of one thing 
there is no doubt, — ^knowledge must have accompanied the 
tide of migration from the East; and from higher Asia 
emeiged the Asi, the Catti, and the Cimbric Lombard, who 
spread the system in Scandinavia, Friesland and Italy.* 
TttriM 17. A Strong resemblance has been noticed between the 

military feods of the west and the Turkish timars or lands 
of the Spahis, for the enjoyment of which they served in 
the field on horseback. Each feudatory brought into the 
field a number of horses in proportion to his tenements; so 
the Spahis, who, says Dr. WaJsh, ^are a kind of feudal 
cavalry, possessing hereditary lands on the tenure of ap- 
pearing in the field when called on. If they have no male 
children, the lands descend to the commander, who assigns 
them to others on the same terms, and so the corps is kqit 
Mntar up*"t '^^ grant of a fief, (gras,) by the Maharana Dheraj 
F^*^ to his nephew Komar Madhu Sing-ji, in 1729, is conceived 
in the following terms: 

" M. Dh. &c. to his nephew &c. commanding. 
'' Gras has been granted. 
'' The fief, (putta,:^) ^f Rampoora, that with 1000 horse and 



• Annab of Rajasthan. T, p. 120, 130. 1. 
t NarratiTe of a Juumev from Constantlnnj^le, 18:?8, p. 186. 
t It migfat be explained a 1ordsliii>, a» tht; Sanskrit /-^'i, (ruprit,p. 41 J 
becomes put, a lord. 
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2000 foot you will perform service during six months chap. 

ammally, and whea foreign service is required, 3000 foot ! 

and 3000 horse. 

** While the power of the presence, (thugoor,) is main- 
tained in these districts, you will not be dispossessed. 

" By command, &c." 

The Persian jo^irtf are fiefs held on the same conditions. Persian 
** A jagir," says Mr. Richardson, '* is a possession in land ^"^^^' 
granted by the king for life, and the holder of such land is 
^jagir dor** In Sanskrit jo^ara is a coat of mail. 

18. If we owe our languages to Asia, of which, while a 
single verse of the Vedas or Puranas exists, there never 
can be started a doubt worth the trouble of confutation by 
aigument, we may well be supposed to have derived the 
feodal system from the same quarter. But fully agreeing 
with the Edinburgh Reviewer of Colonel Tod, that the 
tenure of lands on the condition of military service, which 
IS an expedient so simple, and withal so obvious in order to 
provide for public defence, must everywhere produce inci- 
dents more or less alike,* we cannot be surprised to find 
the like system in other parts of the world. Major Den- FeodaiUm 
ham discovered traces of it in Bornou, in the interior of *'* ^^^^'^ 
Africa. ^^A feodal law exists there in full force, and a man 
unwilling to serve provides one or more substitutes, accord- 
to his means."t From the accounts of the Sandwich 
Islands by their discoverers, nothing is more certain than 
the use of military fiefs by a people who could not have 
borrowed their knowledge of it from the Roman law of one 
writer, or the beneficiary grants of the Frank monarch, to 
which another assigns the origin of the European system. 
The king granted out lands to the chiefs who held them by 
military service and an annual rent (the veisla and len of 
Scandinavia), and these chiefs made subinfeodations ; they 
subdivided their fiefs, grants, among their followers, who 
held them on the same conditions as their loi*ds. 

• Vol. for 1S30, p. 62. f Travels, p. 150. 
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CHAP. 19, After what has been said, it seems almost superflu- 

1^ ous to add the testimony of the Chevaher de Marigny, who 

found the feodal system in Circassia; yet where facts appa- 
rently incontestible are disputed, it is not altogether use- 
less to learn that the inhabitants of Caucasus retain a form 
of i>olity which was once uoivei-saL He says in his Three 
Voyages in the Black Sea^ that the " Circassians, very 
much in the same manner as those who existed in Europo 
in the feodal ages, live from father to son in a state of di 
pendence, under a prince whose fields they cultivate in Umi 
of peace, and whom they defend in time of war/' In many 
particulars, mutatis mftlandiSf the description of the Ger- 
mans by Tacitus might be transferred to this warlike peo* 
pie. The division into princes, nobles (usdens), and people, 
is the same, and so are their duties, A certain number of 
people are attached to the household of each prince, who acta 
as their judge, protector and father* As the land is tli 
property of the state, the possessions of the prince consist 
of horses, arms and slaves, Ilis expenditure is supported 
by tributes extorted from surrounding nations. His power 
is absolute in time of war, but in peace he is not distia* 
guished from the usdemf or even the peasants. On great 
occasions, the whole community assembles in deliberation ; 
the oldest of the princes proposes a measure ; it is then de- 
bated among the usdens, and aftci^ards among the depu- 
ties of the people. It it needless to pursue the subject. 
We finil in Circassia a preference given to age, which could 
not obtain among a nomadic and predator^ people like the 
Germans, and which argues the attainment of a liigher 
grade of civilization* ^^M 

20. Until May, 1818, feodahty existed in full vigoil^H 
inLitxmia, among the Livonians. The proprietors assembled ia con- 
gress in that month, and formally emancipated tlie scrf&, 
who at first considered it to be a deprivation of their ancient 
privileges, and in consequence earnestly remonstrated 
against the measure. It was probably by this path tliat 
Odm and the Asi introduced it into Scandinavia. 




ouGnnss patmicls. 

21. If there were people in EmiKbefixetlieestn^ ^sa?. 

the AsUtic tribes, thm WIS imdooblBdlT a S¥fteBc^fi»^ — 

** The primary institotiQB of feods,** mm Hr. WUiaknr. 
unanioKmsly deduced by oar legal and I 
from the northern ioYadeiB of the Roaan capwe; aad t&e 
primary introdnctaon of them mto this Bbsd b abaost as 
unanimously refinred to the mwch mare reeent epochs oi 
the Norman conquest But they certainly existtd asaoi^ 
us before, and eren fonned the prinutiiv eftahEshnent of 
the Britons.''* His reasons for this opinion are irreastibfe, 
and if the Britons availed themsehes of this, the uMst 
obrious and most iadle mode of defenee, it may be cco- 
cluded that, as the manners and religion of the Kchic races 
were as rimilar as their dialects, all the others ako pos- 
sessed a system of foods. 



22. That the feodal system was die same in aB diese Tteyivt 
countries would be as absurd to maintain, as that the foodal 
institutions of the Anglo-Saxons were the same as those 
which were introduced by the Xonnans, after many addi- 
tions had been made to the simple form, and many conse- 
quences deduced from the principle and its correlatiTe 
maxims, of which neither German nor Asiatic had ever 
thought. Some of these excrescences were the effect of 
the altered position of the German iuTuders of the Roman 
territories; and others of later growth were no doubt sug- 
gested by the Theodosian code. Yet in all these Tarieties, 
and under these changes, and whether the property of the 
land were Tested in the prince, in the coUectire body of the 
people, or, as in Circassia at the present day, in the indivi- 
duals of the nobles and people, a system of defence found- 
ed on the principle of obligation and protection, the bond 
of union severing with the failure of the condition of tenure 
and obedience, existed, and was to all intents and purposes 
a feodal system. If the titles of the European nobilitv are 
feodal titles iu origin, nothing is more certain ">« will be 



• Hist, of 3faiicbesur, I, p. SOS. 
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C"^P. amply shown, than their priority to the conquest of Rome; 
. and if they are subsequent to the additions made in the 
feodal system, their significations, which refer to institutions 
that existed when Tacitus described the Germans, are with- 
out application, and the problem would be, how they con* 
tinned to be applied to persons whom they did not denote. 

23. One learned and elegant writer* discovers the origin 
of feods in the beneficiary grants of the French monarchs, 

Beneficei. and yet " beneficium " and " munus," the terms to which 
he refers, are nothing more than Latin translationsf of 
veisla and len, Kndfoede and lehn, which denoted a feod in 
different points of view, and which, by force of their import, 
take us far beyond the guidance of history. But if these 
grants were the parents of a system, there is at present 
totally unexplained, the principle which united the northern 
nations, carried them into the Roman territory, and dictated 
the partition of land among the leaders of the enterprise; and 
which constituted those leaders so many petty sovereigns 
ready to unite under a single leader for the common 
defence* 

24. Another gentleman, also highly and deservedly dis* 
tinguished in literature, fiuds the oiigin of the system in 

Momam, what he terms the decrees of the Roman senate and the 
rescripts of the emperors.J Others again have directly 
pointed to the grants by Alexander Severus and Probus to 
the veterans, as the first indication of feods in Europe. On 
these grounds it seems necessary, at the risk of repetition 
or of familiar quotation, to consider the probabilities of 
deductions so plausibly supported, and so respectably 
recommended. 

25. Believing the feodal polity to have existed in the 
most remote ages, and to have been diffused coequally witli 



* Hallam, Middle Ages, 
t Ben^cium was first used in this seuse in the reign of Clovis. — 2>o- 
minici de Alodiit, c, 8. 
X Sir F. Palgrave, Hist, of £ogl. Commonwealth, rol. I, p. 77. 
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society, tt is necess>ary to contract inquiry into the narrow Cir\i>. 
boond» of that state of it, of wliich vestiges remain in the * - 

titles of honor, and denominatious of offices of dignity now jsarhj 
io use over the greater part of Europe. Since many of pormtation 
tMia belong to the pnuiitive languages of the Indo-Luro- 
pean nce^^, their origin may be referred to the earliest mi- 
gnttioo fh>m Asia, whether that were two thousand or more 
years before the Christian erd. The conformity which ex- 
ists among these languages^ including both Greek and 
Latin, which were once supposed to be distinct and original 
toognes^ and to which a false philology looked fur the 
parentage of words indigenous to Gothic forms of speech, 
id to be accounted for on the reasonable supposition, that 
ifeiy early ** German tribes burst out of Asia and wandered 
westward ; that having then remained some time to the 
north of the Danube, and become over populous, a portion 
of them went to the north, another portion southward, 
while a third remained behind : the northern portion pro- 
bably went to Sweden over the Danish Islands, while the 
aoQtfaerod crossed the Danube and the Alps, and there took 
and retained possession of Italy. '^ History says nothing of 
aD this; but history says just as little of the peophng of 
Scaodinaria by German people, and yet no one dreams of 
denying this. Why too, when we know that Britain, Gaul 
and Spain were so peopled, should we make an exception 
in favour of Italy, which lies so directly in the road ? Tlie 
tUetiCe of the Roman historians on ttiis point proves nothing 
one way or the other. Their old traditions were lost, 
(no thanks, by the way, to themselves, if the tale of Bren- 
nutf be true) and as, when they began to write liistory, they 
were corrupted by Grecian influence, they looked in every- 
thing for a Grecian origin ; moreover, they knew absolutely 
nothing of the nortlierti nationsi; yet even the Greek authors 
had a remarkable ti-adition that they came from the Land 
of Oaks^ 

^ ^Oom ot ibc oMmta of Oennsuy : ' Sontt bless ci mat dns LAitd der 





CHAP. 26- The distribution of the land by Romulus, the thiw 

L^ orders of the people^ the election of the magistrates in the 

Cimbriand meetings of the hundreds, the appellation of patres given to 
njfer to their noblemen, and the vast number of Latin wordd iden- 
iHH^ome ii^^i ^i\i words uscd by the most remote of the Germanic 

\afiah of II 1 * I 111 

Home^ani^ tribes, are circumstances, which together with a remarkable 
Chr. 117. conformity in popular customs and mythological traditions^ 
fltrongly favour a belief that the Romans were of a Teutonic 
family.* After the abolition of the monarchy, the feodal 
system gradually disappeared in the growing importance 
of cities and municipalities, which, with the diffusion of 
wealth m the form of money, jewels, and moveables, neces- 
sarily diminished the power of the nobles. When the 
Cirabri and Teutons, who invaded Spain in the third Cim- 
brie and Teutonic war, about a century before our erm, 
proposed to hold hinds of the Republic, as became a mar- 
tial people, by military service, all knowledge of this kind 
of tenure seems to have been forgotten by the Romans. 
Tliey petitioned the state, says the historian FloruF, *' ut 
martins populus aliquid sibi ternae daret quasi stipcndium^ 
ca^terum, ut vellet, manibus atque armis uteretur/*f An 
offer of vassalage in return for a fief, or a request for a fief 
in lieu of pay for military service, could not well have been 
more explicitly worded in the twelfth century. Whatever 
the Romans may have uuderstood the nature of the request 
to have been, it proves that military tenure was familiar to 
these branches of the Germanic and perhaps Scandinaviaji 
races. It is equally evident that they did not regard their 
request as derogating from that freedom of which they were 
enthusiastic slaves, and of which among all their nations 

BiebMi.* Korttert Ijoftf uod Sehwert, p. 98.'* — Farmgn Q. Bmime, Vol* X* 
Qefman Origin of tbt lAtln LaLOguge. 

* As inigbt be expected, ibe mors andeot luiguagie of Rome be«n tbe 

itroDge»l reseuiblance to the Oenniinle form« of speech ; thut the Soog of 

the Arral Brother* (Carmen FYatrum AmbarvaliumJ, incxphcnble to tbe 

mere elMJ»{c, la read with companUvo eiiAe by tbe Teotooie ^cboler. 

t L. III. c. U 
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the pomeBsion of arms was at once the means, the fruit, 
mod tiie token. 

27. The writings of Caesar and Tacitus gave tlie Romans o^mumt 
DeaHy all the knowledge they had of the polity, manners ^jf^g^i^ 
atid ctistoms of these barbarians; for the information col- tfu^Bomeam 
lected by the travelling merchants of whom we find men- 
lioitf wotild be mostly confiaed to people of their own 
professioiLi It may be said with an appearance of truth, 
that before the Christian era, the Romans knew nothing of 
the Germans more than their passion for war and the diffi- 
culty of conquering them. For the first time they learned, 
in the reign of Trajan, that there were kings who were 
bcmored and obeyed, although they possessed nothing of 
the regal condition but the title, and ranked in the state 
only as the first of the nobility.* They learned that no 
afiairs of importance among the Germans were transacted 
without the concurrence of the common people, who at- 
tended the national councils with arms in their hands; and 
such of the Romans as reflected on this circumstance, per- 
eeived that where the sword and spear entered into the 
consultation, there was little prospect of the subversion of 
liberty by the chiefs. They learned moreover that there 
WES a people to whom the use of money was unknown^ 
ttnd who were content to serve the state at home and 
abroad on tlie sole condition of receiving food and enter- 
tainment; and they found what could not well exist in an 
atmosphere of despotism > an order of men who were the 
(liends and companions of the sovereign. In everytliing, 
in fihorty which these judicious writers have described, the 
Romans beheld a striking contrast to their own usages and 
iantitutions. Whatever the Gerraaos or Gallo-Belgians 
kttil in common with the Romans, neither Caiisar nor Tacitus 
tfaoagbi it worth his while to mention. 



* ** Klbn «tt muiiletUtis, quant re^cs lio« fuif se ittdom ut Laconical, no- 
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26. Tlie distribution of the land by Romulus, tbe three 
orders of the people, the election of the magistrates in the 
Cimhriand meetings of the hundreds, the appellation o( patres given to 
offer to their noblemen, and the vast number of Latin wordt^ iden- 
i>ecome ^i^^] ^^^^^ words wsed by the most remote of the Germanic 
Bnme^Qniit triljes, are circumstances, which together with a remarkable 
* conformity in popular customs and mythological traditions, 
strongly favour a behef that the Romans were of a Teutonic 
family,* After the abolition of tlie monarchy, the feodal 
system gradually disappeared in the growing importance , 
of cities? and municipalities, which, with the diffusion of 
wealth in the form of money, jewels, and moveables, neces- 
sarily diminished the power of the nobles. When the 
Cimbri and Teutons, who invaded Spain in the third Cim- 
bric and Teutonic war, about a century before our era, 
proposed tx) hold lands of the Republic, as became a mar- 
tial people, by military service, all knowledge of this kind 
of tenure seems to have been forgotten by the Romans. 
They petitioned the state, says the historian Floru!*, " ut 
m-artius populus aliquid sibi terr® daret quasi stipendium, 
ca^terinn, ut vellet, mauibus atque armis uteretur,"*t- An 
offer of vassalage in return for a fief, or a request for a fief 
in lieu of pay for military service, could not well have becQi 
more explicitly worded m the twelfth century. Whatever' 
the Romans may have understood the nature of the request 
to have been, it proves that military tenure was familiar lo 
these branches of the Germanic and perhaps Scandinavian 
races. It is equally evident that they did not regard their 
request as derogating from that freedom of which they were 
enthusiastic slaves, and of which among all their naliona 



Kofiier* Leycr und Schwert, p. 23." — Foreiffn Q, l?«tn#ic. Vol, X* 
German Orig^iQ of the Latin Ijinguugc. 

* At might be expected, the more ancient language of Rome l>eara 
•trongest reMinhlance to tbe Germanic formi of speech; thus tbe Song 
the ArT&t Brothers (Carmen Frairum Ambarvaliumjf inexplicable to 
mere classic, to read with comparative cose by the Teutoaic idiolar. 
t L. lILc. 1. 
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die posdession of anns was at once the meandj the fruit, ^^v*"* 

and the token* ^- — 

27, The writings of Ce^sar and Tacitus gave the Romans Gtmtaru 
nearly all Uie knowledge they had of the polity, manners ^^^^ ^^ 
aiu) customs of these barbarians; for the information col- theRomant 
lected by the travelling merchants of whom we find men- 
tion, would be mostly confined to people of their own 
profession. It may be said with an appearance of truth, 
thai before the Christian era, the Romans knew nothing c^f 
the Germans more than their passion for war and tlie diffi- 
culty of conquering them. For the first time they learned, 
in Uie reign of Trajan, that there were kings who were 
honored and obeyed, although they possessed nothing of 
the regal condition but the title, and ranked in the state 
oaly as the first of the nobility,* They learned that no 
afiatns of importance among the Germans were transacted 
without the concurrence of the common people, who at- 
tended the national councils with arms in their hands; and 
such of the Romans as reflected on this circumstance, per- 
cehred that where the sword and spear entered into the 
conj<sultation, there was little prospect of the subversion of 
liberty by the cliiefs. They learned moreover that there 
WIS a people to whom the use of money was unknown, 
mud who were content to serve the stale at home and 
mbroad on the sole condition of receiving food and enter- 
taioment; and they found what could not well exist in an 
aliBlwphere of despotism, an order of men who were the 
ftieiidii and companions of the sovereign. In everything, 
in short, which these judicious writers have described^ the 
Romans beheld a striking contrast to their own usages and 
iDtftitutioQs. Whatever the Germans or Gallo-Belgians 
had in common with the Romans, neither Ceo^ar nor Tacitus 
thought it worth his while to mention. 



* ** PfUiil e»t mani^tius, qiiani rcgcs bos fuitse itidem ut Laeonlcufl, no- 
ne iK>l«>, re veu ipsa nlliil dIsI opUm&tum primos," — Orotittt dt Antiii. 
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CHAP, amply shown, than their priority to the conquest of Rome; 
■ and if they are subsequent to the additions made in the 



feodal system, their significations, which refer to institutions 
that existed when Tacitus described the Grermans, are with- 
out application, and the problem would be, how they con^ 
tinned to be applied to persons whom they did not denote* 

23. One learned and elegant writer* discovers the origin 
of feods in the beneficiary grants of the French monarchs, 
JBm^cH. and yet " beneficium " and " munus," the terms to which 
he refers, are nothing more than Latin translationsf of 
reUla and len, and f cede and lehn, which denoted a feod in 
different points of view, and which, by force of their import, 
take us fSur beyond the guidance of history. But if these 
ficrants wore the parents of a system, there is at present 
totally unexplained, the principle which united the northern 
nations, curried them into the Roman territory, and dictated 
thf> imrtition of land among the leaders of the enterprise; and 
whicli constituted those leaders so many petty sovereigns 
n>ady to unite under a single leader for tlie common 
d«fi»nco« 

\}4« Another gentleman, also highly and deservedly dis- 
tiu^;ui»hod in litt'rature, fiuds the oiigin of the system in 
what ho tortus the decrees of the Roman senate and the 
iXMicriptH of iho om|^)erors.J Others again have directly 
|Hnu(tH) to tho grants by Alexander Severus and Probus to 
iho vrtomuit, a» Uie first indication of feods in Europe. On 
tht^no ^TinuuU it MMcms necessary, at the risk of repetition 
lU- \^f fau\iiiar quotation, to consider the probabilities of 
UiHiuo(i\M\» iK> plausibly supported, and so respectably 
nH^oiumou\l<Hl» 

\\N. lU'lioviuis: tho ttHxtal polity to have existed in the 
uu^t ivuu^to u^x\<» and to have been diffused coequally with 



• IUlUm« MhKIW A$«k 
< n^^^H^im ^Mnit Ar»t «M^ m thb sruiie in tbe reign of CIotis. — l>o- 
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aocietyi it is necessary to contract inquiry into the narrow 
Ixnsnds of that state of it, of which vestiges remain in the 
lilies of honors and denominatioDs of oflSces of dignity now j^ariy 
io ttse over the greater ptirt of Europe, Since many of ;'^;'"'«''^« 
tbem belong to the primitive languages of the Indo-Euro- 
pean nic€S» their origin may be referred to the earUest mi- 
gration from Asia, whether that were two thousand or more 
years before the Christian era. The conformity which ex- 
Uts among these languages, including both Greek and 
Latini which were once supposed to be distinct and original 
longues, and to which a false philology looked for the 
pttreatage of words mdigenous to Gothic forms of speech, 
id to be ftccounted for on the reasonable supposition, that 
¥cry early " German tribes burst out of Asia and wandered 
w e atwa rd ; that having then remained some time to the 
north of the Danube, and become over populous, a portion 
of them went to the north, another portion southward, 
trbile a third remained behind : the northern portion pro- 
bably went to Sweden over the Danish Islands, while the 
ioutttenis crossed the Danube and the Alps, and there took 
and retained possession of Italy/' History says nothing of 
all this; but history says just as little of the peophng of 
Seandinavia by German people, and yet no one dreams of 
ying this. Why too, when we know that Britain, Gaul 
, Spain were so peopled, should we make an exception 
ill favour of Italy, which lies so directly in the road ? The 
of the Roman historians on this point proves nothing 
ay or the other. Their old traditions were lost, 
(no thanks, by the way, to themselves, if the tale of Bren- 
oiia be true) and as, when they began to write history, they 
weie corruptetl by Grecian influence, they looked in every- 
thing for a Grecian origin ; moreover, they knew absolutely 
noibiiig of the northern nations; yet even the Greek authors 
had a remarkable tradition that they came from the Land 




* " Dm of the luunet of Oennan; : ' Somt LIust ci uur da* Land der 
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CHAP. 26. The distribution of the land by Romnlus, the thiw 

L. orders of the people, the election of the magistrates in the 

Cimtriand meetings of the hundreds, the appellation ofpatres ffjem to 
offer to ^cii* noblemen, and the vast number of Latin words iden- 
*;<^<^^ ^ tical with words used by the most remote of the Germanic 

rflffflff of •' 

jiome,(ma tribes, are circumstances, which together with a remaikaUe 
Chr. 117. conformity in popular customs and mythological traditions, 
strongly favour a belief that the Romans were of a Teutonic 
family.* After the abolition of the monarchy, the fiM>dal 
system gradually disappeared in the growing importance 
of cities and municipalities, which, with the diffusion of 
wealth in the form of money, jewels, and moveables, neces- 
sarily diminished the power of the nobles. When the 
Cimbri and Teutons, who invaded Spain in the third Cim- 
brie and Teutonic war, about a century before our era, 
proposed to hold lands of the Republic, as became a mar- 
tial people, by military service, all knowledge of this kind 
of tenure seems to have been forgotten by the Romans. 
They petitioned the state, says the historian Floras, ** ut 
martius populus aliquid sibi terrsB daret quasi stipendium, 
Cffiterum, ut vellet, manibus atque armis uteretur.'^f An 
offer of vassalage in return for a fief, or a request for a fief 
in lieu of pay for military service, could not well have been 
more explicitly worded in the twelfth century. Whatever 
the Romans may have understood the nature of the request 
to have been, it proves that military tenure was fiuniliar to 
these branches of the Germanic and perhaps Scandinavian 
races. It is equally evident that they did not regard their 
request as derogating from that freedom of which they were 
enthusiastic slaves, and of which among all their nations 

EieheD.' Koraera Leyer and Schwert, p. 83." — Foreign Q. BevUw, Yoh X. 
German Origin of the Latin Language. 

* As might be expected, the more aneient language of Rome bean the 
strongest resemblance to the Germanic forms of speecli ; thus the Song of 
the Arval Brothers (Carmen Fratrum AmbarvaliumJ, inexplicable to the 
) elassie, is read with comparative ease by the Teutonic scholar. 

t L. in. c. 1. 
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the possession of arms was at once the means, the fruit, ^^l^^' 
and the token. -^^ ■'-- 

27. The writings of Ceesar and Tacitus gave the Romans Gffrman$ 
Dearly all the knowledge they had of the polity, manners JjJ^^ ^^ 
and customs of these barbarians; for the information col- theBifmauB 
lected by the travelling merchants of whom we find men- 
tion, would be mostly confined to people of their own 
profession. It may be said with an appearance of truth, 
thai before the Christian era, the Romans knew nothing of 
ibe Germans more than their passion for war and the diffi- 
eulty of conquering them. For the first time they learned, 
in the reign of Trajan, that there were kings who were 
honored and obeyed, although they possessed nothing of 
the regal condition but the title, and ranked in the state 
only as the first of the nobility.^ They learned that no 
affiiirs of importance among the Germans were transacted 
without the concurrence of the common people, who at- 
tended the national councils with arms in their hands; and 
such of the Romans as reflected on this circumstance, per* 
cetved that where the sword and spear entered into the 
coQfliiltationi there was little prospect of the subversion of 
liberty by the chiefs. They learned moreover that there 
was a people to whom the use of money was unknown, 
and who were content to serve the stale at home and 
abroad on the sole condition of receivmg food and enter- 
laiument; and they found what could not well exist in an 
atmosphere of despotism > an order of men who were the 
frieads and companions of the sovereign. In everything, 
in ihort, which these judicious writers have described, the 
Romans beheld a striking contrast to their own usages and 
iiigtitutions. Whatever the Germans or Gallo-Belgians 
faul in common with the Romans, neither Caasar nor Tacitus 
tlioiight it worth his while to mention. 



* *' NIlill ott iiiaiiUb*tliiS| quam reg«fl bos (iiitie Itidem ut liiooiilcii*, no- 
tnliio iiCklo, ra vc9> Ijma oiliii tiM optixiuitum ytimm,**^QrQtiii* di Antiq. 
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imitateiL 

Comitti. 



Qendhat, 



28. The Romans soon began to imitate the barbarianff, 
and adopted several of their peculiarities. Among others, 
it must be accounted the most remarkable^ that they copied 
the Germanic order of companions. Tacitus calls them 
comites, and it is an object of interest and, indeed, import- 
ance to the consideration of the origin of European titles 
of nobility, to ascertain what vernacular term is represented 
by the Latin. A private man who has a number of asso- 
ciates prefers some to others, and they themselves present 
different aspects to an observer in relation to that person. 
The companions of a public man will not differ from those 
of a private person, but either they are likely to be distin- 
guished by a peculiar appellation, or a word of general 
application will acquire a particular sense, and become in a 
manner appropriated to these companions. That this was 
die case among the Germans appears certain from the fact^ 
that the Anglo-Saxon, gesiM, and the Old High German, 
gisindo, denoted a companion, and were long the title of a 
nobleman of the rank of comes or count. Such too, was 
the gasind'UB of the Lombards in the courts * of their 
princes ;* and gasindium^ was the Latinized Gothic for the 
household of a diike. The question then arises whether these 
words primarily imply a companion, and in what sense? 
If a companion, as now understood, Tacitus has trans- 
lated a title which is as old as the language. In Anglo- 
Saxon, sidh^ is a journey, and with the collective particle ge, 
it forms gesidh, a fellow traveller. The (rothic gasindhai, 
company, shows that there must have been sindh, a jour- 
ney, in that language, and so it may be observed of ^miufo, 
the Germanic correspondent of gesidh. In this point of 
view, the terms denote the companions who undertook the 
expedition from Asia into Europe somewhere about 3000 



* ** De gasiudis vero nostiis toIuidus, ut quteumqne ex tninfgfiiff cAuais 
ftierit, in tmli ordlne pro eo, quod nobis deservire videtur, Sec/* — Lex Lomgob, 
L I, tit, 34, 11. 1. In Mareulfus (Farmul, I, I, form, 83. j goMmdi denotes 
IHendu, trusty vissals, &c— XHi Canffe, t. Ill, c. 836. 
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|ago; but to render this more probable it is necessary 
to iiicertain the existence and import of the term in Sans- 
krit. And here a difficulty besets the inquirer. It is not 
easy, unless the word itself be found in that language^ to 
determine whether the nunnution be servile or radical, und 
eoosoquenlly whether the /* have been dropped in Anglo 
Saxon, or be an insertion in the Gothic, similar to what has 
been observed to take place in some other words of a like 
construction.* If it be the former, the etymon is discover- 
able in the phrase, ** Snihchati (ithi/c guruh/* — the master 
liaa affection for his disciple. The root of this word, wliich 
might be written shit/ii or sithi, will not account for the 
tense o(sidA in Anglo Saxon, which has the verb sidhian, 
to make a journey, derived from it. Siddhi^ a magical 
aboe, which transports the wearer safely and rapidly whi- 
tliciBoever he chooses, is a Sanskrit word resembhng the 
Saxon in orthography and, in some respects, in sense, but 
it can hardly have been the etymon sought. If the ii be 
radical, we have in Sanskrit, shid/ia, a chief, a lion ; Mndha- 
madOf a war cry; $imdhasanf a throne, supported by lions, 
and some other compounds, of which the principal root is 
said to be simip to injure or kill. 

29. llesorting to conjecture, the Anglo Saxon, sidhf a Oeiidh. 
jvi probably the true form of the word, and the n in 

th« and German is an addition on principles peculiar 

to tho«^ dialects. The Sanskrit root, shidh, which signifies sidh, 
in one class of verbs, to go; in another, to promote welfare, 
govern or direct; and m the fourth class, to accomplish or 
CftiDplete anything, has tiie best pretensions to be tlie ety- 
^for it coincides with the analysis of the Anglo Saxon 
and it exactly corressponds with the office of the 
csoBiflr^ who, according to Tacitus, was both the prince's 
companion in raUitaiy expeditions, and a judge or governor 
of a district. The jfi^Ai, a disciple, before mentioned, pro- SUhi^ 



• gijprii p. 17| IS* 
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CHAP, ceeds fix>m this root A little more trouble than was abso- 
' lutely necessary, has been taken with this ancient title of 
nobility, because Wachter has represented it as primarily 
denoting a servant or domestic, and gespan and gesett^ as 
first signifying persons in a servile condition, whence they 
gradually came to be applied to the nobles, because among 
the Hungarians, gespan is comes, or one who accompanies 
the person of the king. 

Tlie Sanskrit SUhi, one who accompanies a teacher, be- 
comes with the collective ge, in Anglo-Saxon and in Old 
German, the appellation of the prince's companimis in mi- 
litary expeditions and civil government, and the assistants 
in his councils.* They formed a House of Lords deliber- 
ating under the oaks of the Grennan forests, and in all pro- 
bability did so before the hordes had penetrated so far into 
Europe. A punctilious translator could not render the Latin 
word comes, by gesidh, because the lattor conveys ideas 
that cannot be expressed without a circumlocution. If 
such a translator met with gesidh, he must write, ** cometi 
expeditionis bellicse," — ^''comes peregrinationis mihtaris,'* or 
use some equivalent periphrasis. This difficulty happens in 
all languages, and is the reason that a translation is always 
less forcible than the original, and sometimes altogether 
inefficient in expressing the exact meaning of a foreign au- 
thor. For single terms, it may be taken as a rule in 
deciding upon dieir relative antiquity, that they are older 
than the corresponding periphrase in a different language. 
When CSeesar could not mention the amhactt and soUbarii 
of the Belgic Gktuls without circumlocution, which he ap- 
pears to have studiously avoided, he adopted the wmds 
themselves; and if Tacitus had adopted the same method, 
it would never have been imagined that comes, weak by 
the generaUty of its signification, was the original of the 
Teutonic title. 



t The old Spanish title Cidy is Moorish, from the Arable, el seid, bat 
seems to liare little connexion with the Sanskrit. 
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30* In the days of chivalry, the koight, no matter what 
his civil rank, was accounted the friend and com- 
peniociof bis prince, who was himself a knights It may Knight, a 
be pfestiroed that such were the ffesidhas. Like the knightdi '" 
ibey were nomerous^ and like them considered as an 
Ofnam^il in peace and a safeguard in war. So much in- 
deed^ wer^ they regarded in this light, that Ammianus 
Murcelltnusi a judicious writer, frequently employs the term, 
"Satellites/* as eynonymouB with "comites/' when speak- 
ing of these persons among the Goths and Alamanni.* 

31 • There are, in public as in private life, acquaintances, 
ccHUpanions and friends, who may be comprehended under 
one geoemi term. Selden, who holds that European titles 
originated in the empire of the CsBsars, says, in reference 
to the friends and companions of the Eastern emperors: 
** If Tiberius had not such a kind of comites and amici, and C<mUet 
BO distinguished them also, I understand not that of Sueto- 
nios in his Life : * Pecunise parcus et tenax, (saith he) co- 
mites peregrination um expedition unique nunquam salario, 
eibariis tantum, sustentavit/'f Here are not only the title 
but the very condition of the union between the German 
prtnees and their comittSj which Tacitus subsequently des- 
cribed, and which Tiberius had personally witnessed ia 
operation in Germany. The ** epulse et convictus pro sti- 
pemlio/' given to the German nobles, were imitated by an 
emperor with whom there could be no familiarity of com- 
pjji ' [>♦ because there was none of the liberty which 
w.t ibtinguishing feature of the German governments 

both then and long allerwards. 

Selden, from whom one dissents with hesitation, con- 
tinues the quotation from the Life of Tiberius, as follows : 
** Uno modo liberalitate ex indulgentia vitrici persecutus, 
com tribus dasfiibtts (actis pro dignitate cuj usque primeD 
wtx centa sestertia, secundce quingenta distribuit, ducenta 



* S«e exnmplci In Cluvrr. Germ. AntJq. t, I. c* 46. 
t TiUcf of Honor, p* Wf^. 
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CHAP, tertiee: quam non Amicorum sed Gratorum appellabat/' 
' Here are his comites, which are plainly those that are 
near him^ and here are they also divided into three ranks. 
Only his pleasure was to change the name of Amid in the 
third rank into Grati, And the fashion of having near 
followers of several ranks, and that in a professed distinc- 
tion of them, was in that state before the empire of the 
Caesars. Seneca runs the first use of it to Gracchus and 
Livius Drusus." 

The beauty and cx)nvenience of having about his person 
a troop of warlike friends, in the manner of the German 
princes, may have pleased a monarch like Tiberius. To be 
enabled to retreat within an impregnable /i^^e» of shields^ 
as the Germans poetically designated the friendly body- 
guard of their princes,* was certainly a desirable advantage, 
which the latter possessed over the mighty Ceesars, and 
would naturally incite a tyrant to imitation. In order to 
form a correct judgment, we ought to bear in mind that 
nearly a century had elapsed since Julius Csesar had men- 



* SHaUdborgt a castie of thleldB, in the antient eompotitions of Soandi- 
navia, was the appeUation of the royal bodygpuard of friends and compan- 
ions: "Ranftt tha skialldborg fyrir Htina kongam, og Bldptust their brtethr 
hoggnm vid." The shieldbargh before the Idng of the Huns, was broken 
through, and the brothers exchanged blows. — Hervartar Sa^a, e, 19. So 
also the term was employed by the Saxons : — 

Fagum swyrdum With stained swords 

liasleth hige rofe the glorious heroes 

herpadh worhton a war path wrought, 

thurh lathra gemong through the loathed crew 

linde heowon they hewed their taigets, 

solid burh scseron. their shieldburgh divided. 

Judith, I. GOd. 
Bordweall, a waU of shields, is synonymous : 

He brsc thone bord weall He broke the shieldwall, 

and with tha beomas feaht. and with the nobles fought. 
Byrhlnoth, 7. 680. 
In L 480 it seems to mean a tortoise : 

Fulc totwromed The host was divided, 

scyldburh tobnccn the shieldburgh broken. 
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lio»^ these very "coinites peregrinationig expeditionum- ^^Jy^' 
•lae/* as common among the Gauls, who were partly a ■ 
Otfman people. And what is this title but the explanation 
uf^mdAiVff in a language which ])osHessed no term corres- 
ponding iti import ? The opportunities of observing the 
matmei^ of the Teutons were greatly increased among the 
Rocnans in the reign of Tiberius by the progress and results 
of the Germanic war. According to Suetonius, forty thou- 
sand German captives were transported into Gaul, but 
Entropiusy with greater appearance of probabihty, records 
the namber of four hundred thousand. Nor should it be 
;otten, that the early part of his military hfe, was spent 
this emperor in Germany, where, if he had never read 
of such associates in peace and war, he had ample means 
of acquiring knowledge of them by personal observation.* 

32. The Romans were not so fastidious respecting the Roman 
hnitfttion or adoption of foreign customs as commonly re- I^-'^^J^,^^^ 
presented. After the time of Tiberius, many German 
Qfiagied found their way even into the imperial palace. One 
merits particular notice. On the election of a leader, the 
aoiient Germans placing him upon tlieir shields, bore him 
on their shoulders through the camp or station to receive 
the acclamations of the people. Tacitus describes it as 
practised among the Batavians on the electron of a " dux/* 
to whom they would, ex necessitaiej give the appellation of 
kertuffj or leader of the anny.t The same rite obtained 
all over Gerraania. Cassiodurus mentions it as practised 
on the election of a king among the Goths at the mouth of 
the V^istula. Gregory of Tours proves its existence among 
the Franks on the election of kings Clovis and Gundobold4 



* **Pro dJl boni r cxcl&lms his officer, Patercalns, "qimnti roluininit 
open IniequcDti letate^ »ub duce Tiberio Ciefiarc> gcsslnius ! [N>rJu^triila 
•rmit tola Otrmaniit ai" — JIUt. II, e. 106. 

t IgUor Ipeo, nobllift fiimUiii} aotulne plaenit ; imposltitsquc ncntn, more 
it •Mfilocatiuin humcria vibnitus, dux de)i|j^ltur. — HUt* IV* 
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CHAP. At the Old of his eighth book, Herodian sajs, ^ Having 
' raised Grordianus Ceesar aloft, they declared him emperor." 
CapitoUnus coofimjs this statement in like terms. Am- 
mianns and Zosimus relate the elevation of the emperor 
Julian upon a shield at his election. It was adopted in 
(Greece, and practised in the time of Justinian. Zonaras, 
in his life of that emperor, says, ** Hypatius, who was sedi- 
tiously chosen in opposition to Justinian, having been raised 
aloft upon a shield, was saluted king ;" and Cuitqpalates, 
in treating of oflBces of court, says that * a new emperor is 
placed upon a shield and raised aloft.' These and other 
examples are produced by Quverius.* 

33. Gordian, on whom this German rite was first per- 
formed in the imperial army, was elected in 236, nearly 
three centuries after the proposition of the Teutons to hold 
lands of the Roman state by military service. About 220 
the Romans introduced this kind of tenure for the protec- 
tion of the frontier provinces ; and yet, in the fiioe of all 
these circumstances, Selden, and after him. Sir Francis 
Palgrave, ascribe the invention of military tenure, or the 
feodal system, to the Roman emperor who then governed, 
and who had himself been a soldier in Germany. The ac- 
count of the origin of feods given by the former is as 
follows : 
StUemy <m 3^- ^ Feuds or Ftmda (being the same in our laws we 
^f2u! ^^ tenancies or lands held, and femda also, which is but 
the same word in our ftoda wdlitaria\ are possessions so 
given and held, that the possessor is bound by homage and 
service to him (or those which derive under him), from whom 
they were given. And the services that are to be performed 
by the tenants of these lands are various. And frequently 
rents as well as other services are due out of them to the 
lords of whom they are held. But although feudum or 
feud be taken to interpret the very word beneficiMm, and of 



* Ccfm. abi:<:. I, e 4e, r- ^^- 
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iUelf originfJly to signify no more,* yet thai which really ^I'y^* 

^tes it the nature and notion that is now fixt upon it, is 

the bond of homage or fealty between the lord and the 
lefianl. For without that bond (though it pay rent or 
olber aatisfaction upon any contract, either censual, em- 
ptiytenlicarie, or the like) it cannot be a feud. 

** Whence this use to give lands by such a rite originally 
came is much disputed. Some fetch it from the ancient 
rite of patrons and clients in Rome. But there was only a 
kind of bond between them, but no possession held by that 
botid^ Others derive it from the Roman deduction of mili- 
iaiy colonies into subdued countries, so the better to pre- 
wrve what was won to the empire. Others otherwise. But 
mmoiig the Romans I see not anything so near the just na- 
tmre of feuds, as those possession s, which were given to 
such as were their Duces Zimitaneif or Dukes of Frontiers 
tQ the empire^ and the others that spent their time with 
them in the defence of those frontiers, to be held only on 
military service. And of those we find express mention 
under Alexander Severus. He (saith Lampridius) gave -^^^wi 
inch territories as were gained in the frontiers * Limitaneis 
ducibus et nulitibus, ita ut eorum ita easent, si hseredes 
Ulomm militarent, nee unquam ad privatos pertinerent^ 
dicens, attentius eos miUtaturos si etiam sua rura defende- 
rent/t Here we see that lands were given to be possessed 
to theni and their heirs, on the tenure of mihtary service to 
be performed by them* So Probus gave much land in Ab<nU^&>* 
Isauria to his old soldiers, ' addens (as Vossius saith) ut 
eorum filii ab anno decimo oetaro mares duntaxat ab mili* 
tiam mittercntur/ And of this kind were the a^ri miUii- 
bus am^naii^ which are mentioned by Ulpian. Some 
other like examples are. And so to the time of Alexander 



* WtiAt doet be moan? Beac^cc doe» not interpret fcuduni, altbough 
tli^ tmit tiling may be intcndeil by both, 

^ t ' Laniprid. in Al. Stf. 58.* 
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CHAP. Severua, an original or some use of feuds in the empire may 
. be well referred."* 



Sir F. Sir Francis Palgrave is more positive on this point, for, 

on the same having in his margin the words ^^ Feudal Tenures to be 
niiiiect. traced to the grants made to the Limitanean or Ripuarian 
soldiery, under Alexander Severus and Probus/' he writes, 
** In settling upon the soil, the military bodies were at first 
unbroken. The troops marched in with their standards, 
and the soldiers of the legion became the inhabitants of 
the city. But the foundation of these colonies was gra- 
dually discontinued. The interior of the subjugated pro- 
vinces no longer required to be awed by the fear of military 
execution; yet the danger was not lessened though its 
scene was removed. The borders were threatened by the 
barbarians, the destined successors of the Caesars, and to 
repress their incursions, the march lands which were gained 
from the enemy, were granted by Alexander Severus, and 
afterwards by Probus, to the Limitanean or Ripuanan 
soldiery, upon conditions well described as containing the 
germ of the feudal tenures of the middle ages, and which 
appear to have been adopted as the basis of the defensive 
system of the empire/'f 

Elsewhere the same gentleman says: ^* In the provinces 
of Spain or Gaul, which had been civilized by the Roman 
power, or within the sacred boundaries of Italy, the Groth, 
the Frank, the Lombard, and the Burgundian, possessed 
themselves of the villas and farms of the patrician, and 
held them as he had done, reaping the harvest of the sena- 
tor, and drinking the produce of his vineyard. All the 
rights of the conquered were transferred to the conqueror; 
the warrior inherited both the land and the opulence of the 
owner, whom he had expelled; and though he was too 
proud to submit his person to the Roman law, still he 



• Tillc* of Honor, p. 331, 332. 
t Hpgl. Cuniiuo.'iw. ^ol. J, i>. 3o'J^. 
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cotild not introduce the usages of Germany without des- 
tfoying the very fonn of society subsisting in the couutries 
nrhich he had suhdued. Yet nutny approximations took 
pliioe; the whole system of the military and other tenures 
af ibe Teutonic nations, from the period when they become 
koawn to us as the states of the middle ages, must be con* 
5klered as the result of the intermixture of their own laws 
nnd citstonis with the jurisprudence of Rome ; and the 
firwt chapters of the history of feudality must be souglit in 
the decrees of the senate and tlie rescripts of the Caesars."* 

35. There are, however, some considerations which seem 
la detract much from the influence ascribed to the Roman 
laws and edicts, and which do not tend to exaggerate the 
scniples that are here supposed to deter the barbarian con- 
qiteixirs from introducing their own usages, lest they should 
disturb tlie form of society. One of the effects of their 
incurfiion into the provinces was to depopulate large tracts 
of country, to eradicate towns, and to convert highly cul- 
tirated plains into immense and trackless deserts. Italy 
itself stiil bears evidence of the nature and extent of their 
rmvmges, and we owe the pecuhar meaning of the word 
wadie, as applied to wild, to this very circumstance. 

It Is well known that the conquerors did not dispossess the 
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empire did 
not tidopt 
itt lawi ^ 
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* Vol* I, p, 76, 77. The very diSbr^nt opinioD of Judge BlackstoDis is 
not to b« ilightly lro*te(L After qtioting from Florue, tlie petition of the 
Cinttiri and Teutonca (8upn\ p. 78.), he Aays - — " The icnie of which may 
W that reoflered; they desired stipcndiarj ]jui6b, (that is feudfi,) might be 
afiowod tliemf to be held by military and other personal services, whenever 
tbdr lordi ihould cull upon them. This was evidently the same constitu* 
tloB thttt diiplnyed itself more fully About aeven hundred years allerwards : 
vfaan th« 8ftlic»» Bargtrndians and Frunkii broke In Qpon Gaul, tlie Ylftlgothi 
upon Spaiii, and the Lombardt upon Italy ; und introduced witli themeelves 
tlila northern plan of polity, BorvUig at once to distribute and to protect the 
lefftttoriM lh«y had ueivly gained. And from hence too it is probable tluit 
HhttiBpfro*' AJexander devcrui took the hint of dividing lands cont|uered 
Sttm tilt enemy among hij geaerals and victoriotii soldiery, on eooditjoti of 
iwriTlng mUIIoTy sefvice (^om Uicm and tlielr heirs for ever/' — Comm* II, 
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surviving inhabitants of all their lands; but they neither 
incorporated them with their own people, nor suffered them 
to have any voice in the government, which continued in 
its ancient and elective form. In Italy the Gbths divided 
the land into three parts, one of which remained with the 
old inhabitants, while they appropriated the others to them- 
selves* The choice was probably determined by drawing 
lots, according to the ancient custom of the norUiem war- 
riors. At all events these latter portions are called^ in 
Italy, the Lots of the East Gioths ;'* in Africa^ the Lots of 
the Wendels ;t in Spain, the Lots of the West Goths ;% 
and in France, the Lots of the Burgundians and Franks.§ 
In the case of the Franks, the portions taken by themselves 
had another distinctive appellation^ and were called Salic 
Land, which was aftenvards a privilege of ancient posses- 
sion, so that to be of Salic extraction was a proof and title 
of nobility under the government of the Franks. The third 
portion was termed alodium, which Wachter su[q)08e8 to 
be the Frankish words an-hlot, single lot^ Latinized ; but 
were it so, it would be equally significant of the Salic 
Land, to which alodium is not applied. Others suppose 
it to be the Norse all and od, possession,]] or and, a desert^ 
but the former does not express any peculiarity, and as for 
the deserts, they were left to be claimed by a more indus- 
trious posterity. The possessors of the alodium were the 
ancient inhabitants^ who were permitted to hold it as they 
had been accustomed under the Roman government, and it 
was, therefore^ hereditary. Whatever the word may mean^ 



* Sortes Ostrogotlionim. — Proeop. de B, O, L I, c. 1. 

t Bortet Vandalorum. — lb, dt B, Vand. L I, c. 1. 

t Sortes YMgothorum, L I, tit. 1. c(qni, S, 16. Sortet Gothicn, Ibk 

% L. Salle, tit. 63, de Alodis.—- Meienty says that the Franks measorad 
the land, and took only a third or fourth part, wliidi was divided among 
the chiefs and 9o\dien.^-Hist(rire de France, L VI, p. 25. This author does 
Bol dte his authorities. 

" nire, Poutoppidan cum multis aliis. See also Blackat. Comm, II, 45 ; 
» fiMdh," "odhal," <<aUodh," are all derived in this manner. 
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the Landowners were called alodarii^ which afterwards 
beouzie a term of reproach. But there were other titles 
gmn to the possessions of the conquerors and the con- AiodttriL 
qtusredf which seein to be of importance in considering how 
fiur the fanner were Ukely to study the laws and adopt the 
enstams of the latter. While tlie lands of the conquerors 
were ptToudly named Gothic and Salic land, those of the 
old inhabitants were styled, in contempt, Roman Land, and The 
the posdesaors of it, Romans, The reason of this will noman^^ 
appear ftom the fact, that as the conquerors distrusted the ^co^*n 
alodarii, they required from them neither services nor duty contempt, 
for their laud* They knew of no tenure but the military, 
and they were better soldiers than to trust the vanquished 
with arms, which, as before remarked, were invariably tlie 
token of freedom and a kind of nobility in the wearer. As 
the alodarii, or Romans, could not be entrusted with arms, 
thtey were exempt, from military duty, and excluded 
fiom all participation in the government, Tims the appel- 
lalioo of their land, though it might be valuable from its 
esteot, distinguished the vanquished from the victors, and 
tbnte who had the privilege of freemen in electing the rulers 
of the state from those who were denied tliat honor, Ther 
tianU paid tribute to the Fmnks, but the Franki&h land- 
owner paid only with his person. He lived according to 
no law but the Salic law, the law to which he had been 
accitstonied ; but the Gauls followed the Roman law, and 
were called Romans. All other nations in their eyes were 
barbarians; and what is astonishing, observes Mezeray, 
the appellation, Roman, became vile and fell into extreme 
contempt, while that of Barbarian, rose in honor and 
esteem.* Barbarian and Gentile were both terms by which 
the old Romans equally designated such people as were 
not RomanSi conferring the name of provincial on such 
nations as they reduced to the form of a province. The 



• Hbt. L VI, p. 30. 
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^Vy ^' northern conquerors naturally received the appellation of 
■ Barbarian in an honourable sense, since to be a Roman was 

to be vanquished and df^raded from the manhood on which 
they particularly valued themselves. Gentile being the 
synonyme of Barbarian^ was received in the same sense by 
Goth, Frank, and Lombard. Equally with barbarian it 
distinguished them from the Romans, who were subject to 
taxes, tributes, and legal disabilities and disparagements 
from which the gentiles were exempt. Hence, in Latin, 
they called those who were not Romans, both barbari and 
tfuf^ ^ ^ew^ifcs homines. The latter term, in the different kinds of 
Gentle- Romance or provincial dialects, genttUomes^ geniils homme9, 
gentikhambres, and soon answering literally to the old 
gentil men, given to those whom we now call noblemen 
and men of good family.* The legal dbadvantage of being 
a Roman may be inferred from the different valuations 
placed upon the life of a Rcmian, and that of a Frank or 
Salian, a Goth, a Ripuarian, a Bui^midian, some of whick 
national appellations are synonymous with nobility, as 
Frank and Salian. Thus the Ripuarian Code has the fol- 
lowing laws in succession : 

If a Ripuarian slay a stranger Frank, he shall be con- 
demned in 200 shillings. 

If he sky a stranger Burgundian, he shall be mulcted 
160 shillings. 

If he slay a stranger Roman, he shall be fined 100 shil- 
lings. 

If he slay a stranger Frisian, Ateman, Bavarian or Saxon, 
he shall be adjudged in 160 shillings.f 



* JVone ame and gentil ame, in Ronuuioe,yW«ifiaii,and tfaeitfim noble; 
and gentleman^ and therefore noble. 

" Bt mabit franc baceler illoee 
Feiat ceralier aTee son fil 
Qui furent franc ome et gentU." 

PhU. Mouiket, in Da Cange, v. GentUU;, 
"^t^raar. Ut ^. By the Salic law, if a Frank put a Boman in 
M caase, ho was flnod QOOd; but if the Boman committed this 
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A similar effect took place in Spain, where the proudest 

1st of a noble was, that he vi^as " filiiis Gothi/* the descend- 



IV. 



HI of a Goth,* In that country, the life of a Goth was valued ^*^t"f 
lit 500 shillings, and that of a Roman at 300 shi!lings.+ 
Another reason for suspecting the extent of the iufinencc 
jribed to the laws of the Romans over their conquerors, 
is, that the great distinction between the vanquished and 
the victor consi^^ted in the hiws by which each was affected. 
Everywhere the barbarians lived under their own laws, and 
left the Roman law to the despised Romans. That the 
several codes compiled after their settlement in the sub- 
jugated provinces were translated into Latin, proves notliing 
more thaii their willingness to communicate them to the 
conquered, who were interested in many of the enactments 
then introduced. The Anglo-Saxons, on taking possession 
of Britain, composed their laws in their own language, 
without troubhng themselves with an inquiry whether they 
would be understood by the Aborigines or the few Romans 
who might remain. But a remarkable considenition is 
forth by the Latin codes, and that is the utter 



I 



outrage on a Prank, be was fined ISOOif. (Tit, 95| n. 3^4. See other 
«iuiipLe« under tit. 15, n. tJ §• 4, tit, 43, n. 1 , 0, 7 ^ 8 J. Tlieodoric, hi 626, 
imMaHblag the mode of swearia^ fcaJty to tlie kln^, fteema to make no lUa- 
tJB^I^ft betwecD the two claaces of Itis subjectfl, fnr be dirc4;ta the Roinnna 
to nak« the oath to the Ootbs, and the Goths to the Komans. — EgtUt* VII. 
mp.Bimqwt,t,iy,p. 11. 

• Tli|» la supposed to be the origin of the Spanish hijddJgo, a gi^ntleman 
bj Wrtb, which was auciently written J^'orfo/^ocii undJ^odalgoiL Hence there 
ll a peeuliar force in Iheir prorerb ** £1 roy no pticde batcr hidalgo/' — the 
king eanuot make a kieialgo, which b entirely lout, if we beltevc with Pineda 
•atl oiliert, that this word is hijo d^fgOf the Bon of somebody. The Spaniards 
bare a cla»« ofgeiitleinen whom thoy call by a name, which iikc tiie pro- 
verb, itrongly enforces the derivation from h^odaJ^odn^ the eon of a Goth. 
It Iff the huUtlgoi rftf QventjUr quitilentoa tueldotf or ji^enUemcn who migfit 
claim a fine of u(K)j* for a wrong done by another; whereas one who wiw 
«0t ft hidalgo eould claim only 30Df. Ab to t)ic explonntion of hhhJffo, n« 
ft iMi of aomebody, which Is onyhmly, it docs not correspond with tii« 
' in wliich termi of honor were forme^l by ancient people, 
t LL Wbi^otboi um. 
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<^AP. inadeqaacy of the language lo^Bxpress the titks of the con- 
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querors and the terms of their laws and customs. In every 
page this incurable defect is conspicuous. Not only are 
Latin words superseded by barbarisms in cases in which 
they might have answered tolerably well^ if there had been 
any desire to employ Latin, but even the most ordinary 
classical words are rejected in the same manner. Thus we 
^'lormuU find ftoro and bams instead othamo and vir. The body of 
barU^amg ^^ ^^ alone IS Latin, while everything of real value, and 
LatinuetL constituting, as it were, the soul of the (ordinance, preserves 
its barbarous appellation. A man of noble lineage is no 
longer a patricius, but an adelingus; the follower of a 
pair onus is not his cliens or famulus ^ but his vtisalbts, and 
the patronus himself is a daminus with a new sense attached 
to his title. Their lands, utensils, arms, houses and furni- 
ture, though much the same as those of the Romans, have 
no Latin names ; but if taken, collectively they should be 
called their facultates or their hona^ the meaning is not 
clear without the addition of et catalla :* and if a barus 
receive injury from another, he is to appeal, not as one 
might expect, to the judex, but to the grafio or grcmo. 
Verbs expressive of highly criminal acts are treated with 



* Cataila is of frequent oeeurrence in English law, in the translated form 
otehcUtelSf of which both the etymology and signification are misunder- 
stood. Blackstone, for instance, says that the word " primarily signified 
only beasts of husbandry or (as we still call them) cattle, but ki its second- 
ary sense was applied to all moveables in general." — Comm. II, 886. In 
Qothlc katata is a pot or hettU; in Oerm. heuel, Icelandic ketiU, A.-8az. 
eetel, eyiel (whence kettle), and corrupted into ceatel, it produced ehatteli, 
the moveable property of a person. The Sanskrit ghatah, a water Jar, is 
probably the original of these words, as well as of the Norman eateux. A 
skin for water, and a few kettles for cooking, constituted the domestic 
furniture of a Sakasen chief moving by desultory marches to the regions, 
whence his descendants issued to overthrow the greatest empire in the 
world. We can easily conceive the Judicial graff pronouncing the decree of 
his court to confiscate the faih and kataU, or beasts and pots of a delin- 
quanty and thus understand how, upon faih becoming appropriated to 
Miaty, katalt came to mean both cattle and moveable goods. 
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like neglect, and necare, occidere or interfiere is usually ^^^^• 

expressed by murdrare or mortrare. The Latin having no L. 

word equivalent to the feodal truth, which implies radically 
anything fixed, established and certain, they sometimes 
represented it hy Jirmitas, but more usually by trtistis: and 
even in the ninth century we meet with firmitatem facere, 
as synonymous with Jidem dare, both meaning to plight 
troth. These finally settled into the barbarous homagium 
faeere, which is not precisely the same thing, though it 
includes the plighting. And with respect to the feodal 
9mmus and beneficium, which occur in the Formulae of 
Marculfus, about the year 600, for lands held by military 
service, they were both displaced by the Indo-Teutonic 
ftodrwm. In short, the laws of the Oothic conquerors are 
dressed in a style sui generis, consisting of foreign words 
with Latin terminations, and of foreign idioms inadequately 
expressed in the language of Rome.'* 

The Salic code, in one series of its enactments, presents 



* Almost M soon m the iMirbariant began to nse the LaUn for public 
porpoeet, the benefieial work of eormption commeDcedy through the necessity 
of employing their own terms in their simple laws, and those terms being 
better onderstood, were, on that account, more impressive than the corres- 
ponding Latin. Childebert, in a decree issued in 532, writes <' cum Uudii 
■ostrfs" for tubdUitfideWmi; and "Jaceat /or&o^^u^uf,'' to denote that one 
of two combatants shall be deemed the aggressor, literally the ftrtt beater 
or Mtriker. The 6th section is conceived in terms not the most intelligible 
to his Boman subjects : " Defoffaliit ita convenit, nt quicunque in mallo 
prttsampserit ffufmliwn minare, sine dubio suum widrigUdum componat, 
^ce." — Baluz, Capit, t. I, p. 17. In Marculfs FonnuliB, '* i»er foriiam " 
denotet per vim (For. S8.>, and we read tuliis for Mmtit, adsaUire for 
tuioriri, livorare for vulnercare, &c. The laws of the Burgundians and 
Wirigoths arc tolerably free from barbarous words; but those of the Salians 
and Bipnarians abound in them; for instance, the Salic Law Tit, G, de 
Herburgiumy n. 1, runs thus : " Si quis alterum chennoburgum, hoc est 
etriopartium, clamaTcrit, aut ilium qui inium dicitur portasse ubl itriat 
eodnant :" and in the Ripuarian code, a sword is a tpata ; its scabbard, a 
seogiltu; a strong coat of mail is a brunia bona; a hawk, a gruarius ; a 
hole,a /rau(7ii#; a spinning wheel, a conuculOf &c. — T/7. ao, w. 11, t, 43, 
/. 68, n. 18, and Tit. 87, ** De liomme/orbannUo." 
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a formidable objection to the opinion that Roman laws of 
customs had any shsire in the composition of feodality. In 
regulating the descent of hereditable land, the alodial or 
that which belonged to the Romans, is allowed to pass into 
female descendants in default of male, a preference being 
given to the next of kin on the paternal side ; but Salic 
land could not be inherited by a woman. The reason of 
the difference is obviously the existence and operation of 
feods at this time : the Franks who lived under Salic law 
only, were alone permitted to serve the state, and the only 
tribute they rendered for their possessions was their arms 
and bodies in defensive war. The Romans on the contrary, 
discharged the tenure of their lands by paying taxes, which 
could be done as well by women as men. In process of 
time, when these two classes became asshnilated in man- 
ners and language, and intermarriages had taken place, the 
alodarii began to convey their estates to the sovereign in 
order to take them again on the conditions of feodal tenure.* 
Mr. Sullivan, in noticing the change of beneficiary estates 
into inheritances in France, briefly describes what took 
place in that kingdom with respect to the admission of the 
conquered to an equality with the Franks : " What greatly 
contributed," says this learned writer, " to the extending 
of these grants to indefinite generations was the inclination 
that now seized the Romans and Gauls, who held allodial 
lands, to be admitted into the feudal policy by becoming 
vassals to the king. They had long lain under very humi- 
liating distinctions. They were no members of the state. 



* We find Charlemague adopting the diBtinction between his Roman 
and other subjects: ^'Romani snccessiones Jnxta iUorom legem habeant, 
•iiuiUtcr et onines soriptiones secandum legem soam fiidant, et qoando 
Jurant, juxta legem suam Jarcnt. Et alii similiter fadant. (That is, other 
|)coplc shall do likewise, according to their respectire laws.) Et qoando 
compoiiunt, Juxta legem ipslus cujus malum fecerint, oomponant : et 
Longolmrdos illos convcnit similiter componere. De ceteris Tero eausis 
conununi U^^ vivatit, quam dominus Cdrulus cxcellcntissimus rex Fran- 
cormn et Loiigol»ardorum in eilictuin ofljunxit.** — LL Umgob, /. II, U 6C. 
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The loss of their lives and other injuries were compensated citap. 

only by half the satisfaction to a Frank. For neglect or ! 

contumacy when called into the king's courts, they were 
repated guilty, and forfeited their estates, whereas a Frank 
was only imprisoned to oblige him to answer. When 
accused of the lightest crimes, they were put to the ordeal, 
whereas the Franks were only subjected thereto in case of 
murder. And many others were the distinctions between 
the allodial and feudal tenants. No wonder then the 
former were very desirous of enrolling themselves among 
the conquerors, which, when they at length obtained their 
liberty, was effected by giving their allodial lands or a part 
of them to the king, and receiving them back subject to 
the feodal rules. Now were they immediate vassals of the 
king, and as such became Franks to all intents and pur- 
poses. But this people was not so foolish, nor could it be 
expected of them, to part with absolute inheritance, and 
take back only an estate for life. They insisted upon 
grants for a perpetuity, at least for as long as the issue 
male of the person receiving lasted. When once these 
donations became common, the Franks were very ready to 
follow the example, and to take all advantages either of 
the favour or the weakness of the king, and to such a 
number did these inheritances increase, that about the year 
730 the kingdom was near being lost to the Saracens for 
want of a sufficient number of beneficiary or Ufe estates to 
encourage the soldiery.* 

Although the power of the king was now and for long 
afterwards merely nominal, the maxim might very well 
begin to be adopted, that he, the representative of the state, 
was the owner of the soil. The phrase ** tenere in alodio," 
in the early writers, refers to a time when there were many 
proprietors, whose transition into feodatories gave rise to 
the maxim, ''nulla terra sine domino," in like manner 



• Ubt. Feudal Uw, p. 112. 
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CBAP. seems to confirm the estabbshmoit of tlie fimiier maxim. 
^' It woald be at this time that the teim lemefieiMm was 



FeoJid 



changed to feodum.* 
gjf^jf^^g Military senrice, and not the posaessioo of the soil by a 
prince, was the fundamental coodition of all feodal dona- 
tions. Whether the state or an indiridual were the grantor 
the reciprocal duties were the same. At first they were 
simple, but after the conrersion of alodial territory into fie& 
they became complex, and gaTe rise to the collection of 
customs and usages called the Feodal Law. ''As to the law 
and practice offends, when they became inheritances," says 
SuOivan, '^ there can be little doubt it was owing to the 
Franks ; for the books of the feudal law written in Lom- 
bardy» acknowledge that the emperor Gxirad, who lived 
about 1024, was the first that allowed fiefe to be descend-^ 
able in Germany and Italy; whereas the kii^dom of the 
Lombards was destroyed by Charlemagne abore 200 years 
before ; and he it waswho first egtahHshed amoi^ his own 
Franks the succession of fi^ limiting it indeed to one 
descent. His successor continued the same practice, and 
by slow degrees this right of succession was extended, so 
that by the time of Conrad, all the fie& in France, great 
and small, went in course of descent, by the concession of 
Hugh Capet, who made use of that device in order to 
sweeten his usurpation, and render it less disagreeable. 
CEsprU des Loix, L 31, c, 31 J By that concession he, 
indeed, established his family on the throne, but so much 
weakened the power of the crown, that it cost much 
trouble, and the labour of several centuries, to regain the 
ground then lost/'f 

If the conquerors everywhere set aside the Roman laws, 
institutions and customs in favour of their own ; if they 
held the \-anquished in profound contempt, denied them 



S« pp. tV, a: 70. t Fcod. Law, p. 23. 
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civil rights, and discouraged the use of their language,* chap. 

and if everywhere they established those characteristic in- . 

stitutions which exercise powerful influence at the present 
moment, it will be difficult to believe that the feodal polity, 
brought with their ancestors from Asia, and for centuries 
forgotten by the Romans, was the only exception, and 
owed its rise to the grants of Roman emperors, or the 
statutes of the Roman senate. 



* Hm antipftthy to the people and language Is Tislble tn a decree of the 
emperor Frederie BarfaaroMa some centuries afterwards, by which he directs 
the eoofiseatlon of the property of a German soldier who should associate 
with ovie of Roman rue, unless the latter spoke German. It is preserved 
byGnnter:— 

MHes Tentonlens sodum de gente Latina 
Non habeat, nisi notidam sermonis habentem 
Tentonlei : quod si pnesnmpserit, omnia perdat. 

Lidwin. L VII, Reuber. Script. Germ, p. 385. 
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customs, and laws, of which vestiges yet remain, dosely 
described, we can scarcely doubt that the terms, by which 
they are mentioned in the oldest compositions of the people 
by whom they were practised, are the same that were em- 
ployed when Tacitus wrote. And when he names or des- 
cribes particular orders of men, there is equal reason to 
believe that we still possess the terms that were used to 
designate them. For instance, he informs us that a com- 
position for homicide was paid by the slayer to the family 
of the slain,'* and we find this very composition known ta 
the ancient laws of all the Grerman nations, north or south 
of the Baltic, by a singular and expressive appellation.f 
He tells us that the people were divided into hundreds, 
and hundreds are still existing under that precise denomin- 
ation; that the chiefs were surrounded by a troop of youtha 
selected as the (lower of the hundreds, to constitute at once 
their glory and their defence; and a very ancient order of 
nobility is still existing, whose members are styled youths. 



juvenetl ^ ^^^ ^\3s^ is the meaning of the old German knechten, and 
the modem English knights.^: They are otherwise termed 



• De Mor. G. 2S. 

t The attarhot of the Northmen, was the same m the UodgUd of the An- 
glo Saxons, and the custom waa brought by them ftt>m Asia, where it still 
subsists, aceording to Col. Tod, who does not give the name. JBitar^ in 
Icelandic, is relationship, and M, a compensation; «f^<, Alamannie; and 
atta^ Qothic, a fisther, convey the idea of the word. The <Bttarboi was the 
composition paid to the fismtiily in satisfaction for the slaying of their rela- 
tion. The leodffUd, where leod, people, appears restricted to trilie, was the 
sum paid to the nation ; and the wergild^ common to the Saxons and Ger- 
mans, was the sum or price paid for the man. It was proportioned to hia 
rank, and was therefore his price or value. Ihre quotes from Palthenlos, 
a passage in an ancient Pomeranian Chronicle, relative to the nttarbot, or 
ftmily composition, among the Rugians: *' Wcr einen erwuigt der hat era- 
Uche ochscn zur busse gegeben, nnd solche sohne hat nicht der negate blat» 
sondem die ganze hitzche oder freundschaft geuommen." Whoever killed 
another gave a number of oxen to make boot or com)>ensation, and this 
fine the next of blood does not receive, but the whole family or kindred. 
^NoUad To/.;;. 311. 

X The very ''juvencs" of the Roman historian arc noticed by Ammianus 
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riders or cavaliers, that is horae-men, and the service of chap. 

ihode yatjths on horseback is particularly noticed by the 

RacDJLn historian. "There was a great emulation/* says 
Dr, BraclVf summarily combining the accounts of the Ger- Summary 
mims by Caesar and Tacitus, " among the Comites, who o/'2>^,'J^II 
ihouk] be the favorites, and among the princes who should custonu, 
have the most and strongest. This was their honour^ this 
their strength^ to be encircled with a multitude of young 
men, an ornament in peace, a guard in war; yet none 
migbl take arms before he was approved by the nation. 
Then in the very assembly or council of the princes, either 
his fiitlier or his kindi-ed adorned liim with a sword and 
spear. This was the first honor of their youth: before 
they were merely a part of the family, now of the common- 
Ith : high nobility and the great merit of their fathers, 
ilieir sons, though young, the titles of princes: it was 
dwhonorable for the prince to be overcome, and dishonor- 
able tot bis followers not to equal his courage : they were 
ioGimous ever ailer, that returned alive from the battle 
where their princes were slain, it being the chiefest part of 
their oath to preserve, defend, and make him gloriou^i. 
They received from him a liorse fit for war and a bloody 
and oonquermg spear: the reward for tlieir services was 
and drink, and large* though rude, entertainment 
of pay or stipend. And when from the prince's 
munificence tliey received a boon, it was of things obtained 
by war and rapine. Theft, not being infamous out of their 
own luUion, was allowed for the exercise and exciting the 
eottrage of their youths, for without that a numerous train 
oTibUowerfi could not be maintained. The princes, as an 
hcMioniry and for their sustentation, received for every man 
of the milion a quantity of cattle and com, and from the 



I 



speaj 



an^Of tluj Eur^tmdiAiii, whom Uo describes as * brave, war- 
llk% ifld alfflOit iavJQcible by Uieir coura^ooiis and nameroos jfotUht." — 
X. imwUL e* ^ The llarguncUans would not call Uiem jtiDOUf, but 
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neighbouring nations choice horses, arms and furniture. 
Here seems to be the beginning of fees and feudal tenures 
or benefices ; here is a necessitude between the prince and 
his comites or followers, and a mutual obligation; they 
swore to defend him ; he arms, feeds, and supports them ; 
yet they were little more than mere comites according to 
the notation of the word cum and eo, and it became a title 
of dignity from their accompanying the general in war.* 
These comites were all horsemen chosen out of the noble 
and best sort of people, a hundred out of every paguSf and 
he who commanded them was called hundredarius or 
centurio."f 

3. Each of the foregoing particulars, and, indeed, by far 
the greater part of the circumstances noticed by Tacitus, 
might be amply confirmed from subsequent authors of Ger- 
many, north and south of the Baltic. One example will 
sufficiently answer for the present, and show the use of 
which mere romance may be made in tracing the extent of 
manners and customs. In the Saga of king Half and hit 
Warriors, Hiorleif, a Norwegian prince, having a heavy 
charge to prefer against his queen, laid it before the gene- 
ral assembly of his people, by whom she was tried and 
condemned to death. This is exactly the process which we 
are told obtained among the Germans in capital crimes.;]: 



* The origin of the corresponding title in the Germanic languages was 
traced, in p. 81, to the Sanslult sUhi, a disciple, firom the Terbal root skUtk^ 
go, moTc, travel. It may be here remarlied that the coIIeetiTe particle, gtf 
A.-Sax., gi Old German, and ga Gothic, is the Sanskrit copiilati?e coojun^ 
tion eha, which radically signifies to collect. The Latin eomttor, answering to 
gesidhas, gesindon, is equally Sanslirit, though belonging to a difibrent root. 
Cha is the Gr. kai, and the Latin enditiTe particle que, and; it is also the 
CO, col, com, con, and cum of the Latin, the final consonant being no more 
than a euphonious addition, changed or rejected according to the sound to 
wiiich it is joined. 

t Hist, of England, p. 66, s. 8. It should be observed that eenturio 
is classical, and hundredarius, low Latin. The Goths called this 
huml^fadhs, the Germans hunno, and the Saxons hundredes caldor* 
t Do Mor. Germ. 12. 
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*! «S5iemtily prescribed drowning or suffocation in a bog 
the mode of punishment, but the prince interposed and 
ived her life.^ Tacitus expressly mentions the practice 
^ich prevailed among the Germans, of suffocating such 
as were unfit for war by plunging tham into a lake.f By a 
law of the Burgundians, women who forsook their lawful 
hu^band^ were smothered in mud*;}; The Anglo Saxons 
hroyght this mode of punishment into England, where it 
was long known by the terms Pytte and GallowSf\ to de- 
the drowning of female and hanging of male oBenders. 
Spelman has transeribed a curious record of the drowning 
"of ft wcMnan at Croydon, in the reign of Richard I, ;!| and 
lis every page of the Placita de Quo Warranto may be 
foimd the claim to have a pit and gallows, which Coke 
saySy were privileges exercised by lords of manors.^ 



CHAP. 
V. 



Pli ami 
Gallowt* 



The royal prerogative of extending mercy to criminals is Pretogor 
I mentioned by the Roman observer of German customs, m^rt^. 



^ Tb 

^Loi n 

^Bmt there can be no doubt that it was possessed by these 
^ftarly monarchs, and exercised as stated in this fabulous 
^Pttory of king Hiorleif, Respecting the disgrace of return- 
log home after the defeat of a chief, the Sagas have nume* 
fotts iostences of his companions devoting themselves to 
deAlh in preference to a life of dishonour. One of king 
Uairt warriors declares before his own fall:— 

k^ *Thad temde Imnilefolkid ftd Mm. \wn flreekt i myre, enn Htortcifiir 
w g Df wndi bana. uppa land med hclmfinfylgiii sina/ Thia adjudged the 
people* that iCaa thould be drowded io a tnareh^ but the king sent her op 
Hm eottnlrj with ber retinue of domestic*. — ikt^a Thaitur qfAlfe k* og 

t Palade mergunt.— De JIf. 0, 1B8. 
} Si qtia inuTier marttuni toam eui leg{tlaie Jancta ettt, dlmlserit, necetur 
la 1iit«^— Til. 34 ft. 

^ " Ftirca €t Fotaa." 

I IVo wotaent who had •tolea a large quantity of cloth, at Croydon, cn- 

tcrad SiiflUH> purtQed by the townsmen of the former place. T^liey were 

triad by hot iron, (by ordeal), by whSch one was acfioilterl, bat the other 

«ii €OQ«ictetl« and was thca*iipoii drowned in the Dike PooL — GlQ*t.p,2l. 

% 1 Inst, nt.ss. 

K 
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CHAP. Hier muo Innsteirn Hera will Initaln 

^' til Jardar hniga rink to the ground 

■ boskur ad hofdo undismayed at the liead 

hers odvita. of his lifeless chief! 

Thad mun segger This sliall men 

ad sognam giora in stories neord, 

ad Halfar kongur that king Half 

hisande do. whfle laughing died. 

^v^^^^w* 4. In the ancient poem on the exploits of Beowulf, a 
mythic hero, the form of a denunciation of cowardice, and 
the high crime of hlafordncic or treacherous desertion of a 
feodal chief, is preserved, and is no doubt of the most 
remote antiquity.* While the hero was engaged in a fatal 
combat with a fiery dragon, his compamanSf stricken with 
terror, deserted him, on which Wiglaf pronounced the fol- 
lowing malediction : — 

Nu sceal sine thego Now shall the senrlee of treatora, 

and swyrd gifb and the gifts of swords, 

eall edhel wyn all Joy of paternal lohaitance, 

eowrum cynne all support 

lufena liegean of all your kin depart ; 

lood rihtet mot ererj one of your flunfly 

thflsre mseg buige must go about 

monna leghwyle depriyed of his rights 

idel hweorfim of citizenship ; 

sydhthan sedhellngas when fiurand wide 

feorran gefHegean the nobles shall learn 

fleam eoweme your flight, 

domleasan d»d your dishonourable deed. 

deadh bidh sella Death is better 

eorUi gehwylcum to every warrior 

thonne edwit Uf. than disgraced lift. 

Mr. Kemble remarks on this passage, that it is not 
improbable that the whole of the denunciation is a judicial 
formulare : such we know early existed, and in a regular 
rhythmical measure : the classical reader need not be 



* In the mature state of the feodal system, treachery and rebellion against 
a liege lord, were included in the term yWomo, felony, which ought to be 
writtco /W/onio, for a reason that will hereafter appear. 
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leminded of Aristotle's «o^i. Chlodovic seems to make chap. 
use of a similar formulare to his kinsman Ragnachari, who 1 



had suffered himself to be taken prisoner and bound. The 
anecdote, which Mr. Kemble quotes, is to the effect that 
Chlodovic addressing the delinquent, asked, ** Why have 
yon disgraced our family by suffering yourself to be bound? 
Were it not better for you to die?" Then raising his spear 
he slew him. Turning to his brother, he said, '' If you 
had afforded succour, your brother would not have been 
bound;" and then killed him in like manner by piercing 
his head.* Tacitus says of the Germans, that Ho have left 
their shield behind is a mark of disgrace, nor is it lawful 
for a person so branded to be present at tlieir religious rites, 
or to enter their assemblies, and many who have survived 
the battle, have terminated their infamy by the halter.' 

5. Nothing can be more explicit than the words of this AneUnt 
writer in describing the nature of the bond and mutual obli- ^^^^ 
gation between the chief and his followers, when he states 
that the latter took an oath to defend him, and that the 
former, instead of rewarding his services with a stipend or 
certain pay, furnished him with food and entertainment, or 
as our work-people say, with wages in board and lodging, on 
a large but rude scale of liberality. Each of these circum- 
stances being regular and customary, had its appropriate 
name, distinguished by its peculiar application from an 
ordinary word. A common epistle is, in English, what it 
ever was, a writ, but a writ is confined in use to lawyers, 
and a person may be a noble man without being a noble- 
man or allied to nobihty. The companionship, the oath of 
fealty, the free quarters, the stipulated rations, and the 
duty and service reciprocated between the chief and his 
followers, were all designated in this manner without doubt 
before the Sakusenas left their native plains and hills in 
Asia, at a period beyond the reach of European history ; 



* See Uie valtuibW Note on Beowalf, 5703. 

h2 
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and they continued so designated while feudality existed as 
a systematic institution in Europe. 

6. The companions of the chief, whom Tacitus calls 
comiteSf and explains to be youths on horseback, had been 
named by Caesar ambacti.^ That the youthful cavalry were 
knights, and so called by the natives themselves is more than 
probable, and that the term, though common to all young 
men,t was the distinctive appellation of a mounted soldier 
in close connection with the chief, is almost certain from 
this adoption of a Teutonic word by Ccesar in connection 
with a classical term denoting that connection. We call it 
Teutonic in the broadest sense, for it is common to all the 
cognate dialects spoken from the northern extremity of 
Sweden to the Danube, excepting the Slavonic. It is found, 
after Ceesar, in the Gospel of Ulphilas, andbahts, a minis- 
tering officer, and in one place it is used in contrast to 
skalkSf a servant.^: Probably the next form which it as- 
sumed is given in the Laws of Ethelbert, in 632, where 
ambiht smithy the superintendent of the royal armoureis 
occurs,^ and in Beowulf: — 



* Alteram genas est eqnitum. li, quam est uras, atqne aliqnod benmn 
incidit— omnes in bello veraantur; atqne eoram, at quiaque est genere 
^copiiBqne ampIlMimas, ita plurimoi eireum te atnbaetoi tiimUnque habei,'^ 
De B. O. VI, c. 16. 

t Cniht, a boy, a youth, a aenrant, is the Anglo-Saxon form ; hnM, the 
Old German, which Waehter says was the first knet, knii. The attempts to 
^explain this word by deriration are numerous and erroneous. Knei appears 
to be etymologically the same as ^no^-us, Lat. a son, a boy, one that is bora. 
In Sanskrit, whence these terms have proceeded, distant kinsmen are called 
Jfytti, relationship iBjnateya (from Jon, to produce), but a band of k 
bandhata, which would be correctly represented in Anglo-Saxon by 
hadf and in English by bondhood. 

X ** Stodhun skalkos Jah andbahtos,**— the servants and ofllcen were 
standing. — Joh, xviii, 18. 

§ Ambt (now ami), an office or employment, which Waehter oonsidefB to 
be a contraction of ambaJit or (Mmbaehtf is probably the Sanscrit amatya^ a 
counsellor, minister ; hence tantmann, the governor of a castle, bailiff, Ac 
Professor Pott derives ambactut and Ooth. andbaht$, ftom Sanskrit bhadtk 
(bhaj), to ^TWQ,^Etymologitche Forsehung, sh, II, p. 47. 
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Tbahehlmofdyda Then he did off him CHAP. 

Iieni hjrmn lii» Iron hauberlcy ^' 

Iielm of hefelan the helmet from his temple ;* " 

■eeldfi hie hyrtted siPeord he deliYered his adorned sword, 

IranB ejst of irons tlie ehoioest, 

mmhiki thigne to the ministering thane, 

and fthfaWin het and bade him preserve 

hilda giatwe. the trappings of war. 
X.1S36. 

This is cleariy a knight in attendance on the prince. In 
die same poem the warder of the sea coast is styled by this 
term 5^— 



I wioge tat There on Iiis charger sate 

onbelit uftirht. the minister onfearing. 

1^.670. 

And even Beowulf, a prince, attributes the name to 
himself as the vassal of king Hrodhgar or Roger: — 

le torn Hrodligares I am Roger's 

ar and omblht. messenger and minister. 

z.6eo. 
In the Rhythmic Chronicle, an ambacktmann is repre- Ambaekt" 
sented as freely delivering his opinion to the emperor Fre- "^^^' 
deric Barbarossa: — 

Do sprak eyn sin ambraeht man. 
Then spoke one of Iiis ministers. 

C. 93. V. 6S. 

In the thirteenth century, ambacht was a general term Ambaeht. 
for office.f From an edict of Magnus Ericson of Sweden, 



* Tbe original knftia, vulj mean the head; it is a cognate of the Greek 
kqpkaiSf Low Lai. ^apeOMmj Sanskrit Aapala, the head. CapMum ferri m 
famm^ ia an iron cap, a dbopM. 

t As appears from the same Chronicle, e. 6S. 
^ 0er kong sando Tor sek hen 
Den kentieler nnde de Dorsten sin 
Unde de Ambaeht lade an de stat, 
Dar he sek hen bereidet hat." 
Tlie Idng lent down before liim 
His ehaneellor and his trusty commanders. 
And the official people in the dty, &e. 
Darsien should be Droiten. 
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issued in 1344, when he was about to depart from Nor- 
way, the form appears to have been cumbetsman^ corres- 
ponding nearly to the Anglo-Saxon ombeht, and denoting 
a viceroy.* The Icelandic Sagas, however, apply the word 
to slaves,t but on what account is not very clear, unless 
we conceive, that in consequence of the original sense of 
the word, one that obeys a command, it became degraded 
in the Norse. Anbyht scealcaSf in the poetical fragment 
of Judith, are ministers, or servants in command over ser- 
vants. Ccesar's ambacti are unquestionably officers, and 
are described as clientes, from their personal attendance on 
the chief. They were a guard of horsemen having com- 
mand over others, as was the case with the knights a few 
centuries later. It may be remariced that ambaseiaf in the 
Salic Laws, a word of the same origin, is used for sendee, 
and is manifestly the original of embassy and ambassador. 
The ambact knights were bound to their lord by a par- 
ticular oath,:{; to which allusions as well as direct mention 
by name, are of frequent occurrence. Asmund, king of 
Hordaland, in Norway, takes the oath of fealty and be- 
comes the vassal of king Halfur,§ and it is observable that 
the word employed to denote a vassal, signifies a man. 
The feudalists have transferred this signification to the 



* ' Waar aombfetsman skal war aarliken Ingield appboera, Iltin ok myekin, 
han ok thri af wart raadhi lagsaghu hwarie, iDtBdhan wi af landit &ra, 
Bkaln warn dom hafwa.' Our revenues, large and small, shall be dellyered 
to our minister, who, with three of onr eoundl, while we are scjonmiiig oat 
of the land, shall have our Judgment, I. e. admiifister the gOTemment«— 
Ikre, in v, JEnibete, 

t 'Yard han tha miog reydhur, er Hledhr skUldhi ambattar son heita.' 
Then was king Hamli highly escasperated that Lodi should be called 'son of 
a female slave/— Hmwtfar SoffOy c. 18,/o. 14, h. AddU. MSS. 1 1,108. 

t Principem defendere, tuerl, sua quoque fbrtia fiscta glorias ejus ad 
signare, prsecipuum sacrameatam est. — TVictt. M, O, 14. 

§ < £nn er Halfur kongur kom til Hordalands, tha var Asmundor kongur 
a fund hanns og giordest hanns madur og sor honum eyda.' When king 
Half came to Hordaland, king Asmund meeting him became bis man and 
^wore the oaths. — Sagtain af Halfe k. c. II. 
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Latin kamo, the French ome and home, and the English OHAP. 
t,* which though etymologically denoting a reasoning 



tnhnal^t was used emphatically for a warrior. From the Home, 
relation created by this oath between the chieftain and his ^"*'^* 
plighted follower, sprang a most significant tenui manshixpf 
as it Bnrvives in Swedish, or manschapf in Dutch, which 
the feodalists imitated in coining the words hominium and 
homagiam. Another Teutonic word, meaning man in the 
senae of a warrior, was introduced by the Longobards to 
the north of Europe, where it eventually became a title of 
nobility or honour, baron ; while tnan with the addition of ^f^^^ ^ 
good, after long maintaining an equality with knight, 
finally sank into a very homely, though by no means Cfoodrman. 
disrespectful appellation. 



* Bjmer, 1. 1, and II. paaim, Philip le Bel, in a mission to Edward II. 
of Bnglaod, ealla him his ''liome,'' in respeet of lands in Franee (Trivet, 
Ckrmu op. lyAtMr^y SpieU. t. VIII. p. 66G;, whiefa appellation the latter 
endoaToon to dkelain by his ambassadors:— 

For whOom then wrote him tille, 

and ealde him in thi brefe, 
lliy kynde, ikythlhU and leale 

of Gaseoyn noble dnke, 
Tberto thoo set thi seale, 

that right wOt then rebuke, 
Nefer sithen hiderward 

SoUk speekt auto him tooehed, 
Weribre onr kyng Edward 

in thonht fbU weU has sonehed, 
Hum Mdet Asm not thi fnan, 

no thing holdand of the, 
Ne the thinkes never forthan, 

to mak the more ftaate. 
If e hopes to wynne that land 

with dynt of doogty knyght, 
Of Ood he elaymes holdand, 

and neTer of no right." 

Robert qfBrtmne,p, 258. 
t It is the Sanskrit numava, haring reason, I. #. a man, fh>m the root, 
mican, to think. Tncitus says that the Qermans derived their descent from 
Mann.— Z>« Mor. e. 2. 
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7. The feodal oath of allegiance among the northern 
warriors was called the trunadar eidr, literally the oath of 
fidelity^ and therefore corresponding with the Southern oath 
of fealty, which is a corruption of fidelity, in the same 
manner as leal is from loyal, O. French loyalte, Spanish 
lealtad, from Latin Jidelitas. All the Germanic nations 
swore the oath upon their weapons. Ammianus mentions 
this custom among the Quadi,* whose Asiatie origin is tes- 
tified by their name, which is the Sanskrit Vyadhas, hunt- 
ers, whence the O. Norse veidi, hunting, the Sanskrit V 
being always changed by the Romans to Qo. The Danes, 
the Swedes, and the Baiwari, swore with their swords 
drawn, and the phrase among the old Saxons, ** to swear 
with the armed hand,'' refers to the same custom among 
themselves. The Alamanni swore upon a drawn sword ; 
so did the Bulgarians ; and the tribes at the foot of the 
Pyrenees swore upon two spears crossed saltierwise. 

We have the full import of tlie Scandinavian oath in the 
story of Hervor, where the technical trunadar eidr is op- 
posed to the stsardxBgi or ordinary oath: ** King Heidrek 
addressing his men," says the skald, *^ required oaths firom 
them all, in order to secure their oaths of fealty; and none 
daring to refuse, they all swore their oaths to render him 
warlike aid as well without as within the land.f The ex- 
pression to become the man of a superior, to which was 
often added, and be truefiiend, equivalent to the more 
recent phrase, loyal and faithful fiiend or leal et feal amy, 
is of very frequent occurrence in these compositions, and 
always implies the bond of union between the lord and 
vassal. 



* Eduetis mncronibus, quos pro naminlbus eoluot, JnraTere se pennan- 
suroft in fide.— //uf. L ztii. p. 107. 

t Tba taladhi Heidrekr koogr til ainna manna, ok beiddist af theim ollum 
Buardaga, at Tinna Bier trunadar eida. £nn tbui kunnl eingenn ncita. ok 
soru aller menn honum tba eida, at veita bonum lidh, beedi vtan landi ok 
innann. — Jlervarar S, c. II, fo. Ob. 




I 

I 



I 



Tfic necessity of extending mutual assistance in an age CIIaf, 

i! murder and mpine, is tJie origin of Gothic al- ] 

ml the fuuudution of its maxiniB. If the poor Gothic 
ftnd the weak sought protection from the rich and the «''^'*^*^'^- 
iilroiig, tlie latter xvm obhged to rely upon them for the 
defence of his possessions. Every man capable of aiding 
ill warlike businessi was a free agent^ and could not be 
commanded witliout his own consent. The powerful, tliere- 
fore, engaged tlie continual assistance of the poorer free- 
meiXf and retained them in his immediate vicinity by allot- 
ting them portions of his own land^ as their alimouy and 
this recompense of their military services; or where there 
WHS no land to bestow, he maintained them in the manner 
described by Tacitus, Hence resulted the oath of fealty 
«lid tJic oath of obedience fhyld ai/i,J which the person 
engBging to defend a superior, swore upon his spear or 
sword held across that of his lord, who holding it forth for 
the puqiose, thus plighted himself to observe the conditions 
of the Bwom engagement. These conditions were recipro- 
cal: the superior engaged to protect and maintain the 
iraesal ; the latter vowed to defend the superior so long as 
he observed that engagement. This was the " allegiance, 
the tie, or %amen,*' to use the words of Judge Blackstone, 
** which bound the subject to the king, in return for that 
protection which the king affords the subject."* If either Fdar^ 
failed in the engagement, the contract was voided, the 
alli^ance was at an end, and he of the two that first broke 
his iaitb, was thenceforth a fellon to tlie other, that is, as 
ejcplained by the etymology of this term, they were as 
enemies and in a state of war with eacli other. This is the 
leasoQ that the old feodal law treats of fellonies committed 
by the lord against the vassal, as well as the contrary. 
The Anglo Saacon oath explicitly names each particular just 
recounted; the contract before taking the oath, the promise 



• Ccmm. 1. 860. 
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CHAP, to defend the chief, the engagement of the latter to defend 

I—, the vassal, and the voidance of the allegiance on failure to 

observe the conditions of the contract : — 

A.'Saxm ** On thone dnhten the thaes haligdom is fore halig. ic 

^OMqf ^^'® *^®^ N- ^^ ^^^ ffeiriwe, and eal Infian th»t he 

fetdtyand lufiath, and eal ascunian thst he ascunath, sefler godes 

^''^** rihte, and aifter woroldgerysnum, and neefre willes ne 

gewealdes. wordes ne weorces. owiht don thss him lathre 

bith with tham the he me healde swa ic eamian wille. and 

ealle thset Iseste thaBt uncer Formjkl wees thses thu to him 

gebeah. and his willan geceas."* 

'^ By the Lord before whom this shrine is holy, I will be 
faithful and true to N. and love all that he loves, and shun 
all that he shuns, according to divine justice and worldly 
principles, and never of my will or power, word or work, 
do aught that may be hurtful to him, on the condition that 
he protect me as I shall deserve and fulfil, which our pre- 
contract was when I submitted to him and chose his wilL*' 
In the terms of this oath, a voluntary submission to the 
will of a chief, on the one hand, and a promise of protec- 
tion on the other, are clearly expressed. The/bmup/, fore- 
speech, is the previous compact, of which the oath was 
the ratification. He that took it was in a state of manred 
manhood, manschap, manskap, or homage ;t and be that 



* Gloss. 8d X Scriptores, o. FtdOit. 
t For manred^ see p. 46 $* 66, n. Manrttd oocors in the Saxon Chronicle; 
monihap in an old Swedish history of Alexander, quoted bj Ihi«: 
'' Swa raodls the fore hans wrede 
the toko manskap alle i sander." 
So med they for his wrath 
they all took homage to his messenger. 
It is often found in the pnblie acts of Sweden, when the people promised 
the king elect, ^hnldskap, troekap och manskap," goodwill, foalty and 
homage. In Dutch, '' manschap doen," answers literally to the English, 
<' to do homage." In Robert of Gloucester, the term is manhedM. In 
Sanskrit, manya is obedience. 

The following passage in the Glossary to the Ancient Laws and Institu- 
tions of England, relates to the Saxon Hold : 
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received the oath, owed hyldo or favour and protection chap. 
to the hold or fiuthful vassal, and he was, in this point of ' 

view, denominated his gehyld or protector.* And it may 
be observed that the Franks employed very similar lang- 
uage in noticing these relations; thus in the famous ode 
on the victory of Ludwig over the Northmen, in July, 882, 
the gifls and favours of God are detailed in feodal phraseo- 
logy:— 

** HcHoda mm truldm 
Magaezogo warth er tin 

Gab' her ihiie dugidi 

** O. N. hBUdr. In its Norse acceptation this title is defined by Biora 
Haldoraen, as dominuifimdi avUi vel aUodialii. The Index to the Gragas 
daKribes a kottdr as eoiomu odaUeug mL fitndum aviti teneru. From the 
anoant of his weregild, which is double tliat of a priest or thane, it is evi- 
dent that lie enjoyed a very high rank in the state. The title was most 
probably introduced by the Danes, and limited to East Anglia." 

Haklorsen and the Gragas explain It in its secondary acceptation. In 
aadeot phraseology, to eover Is to defend, and a protector is one that 
stands in the stead of an actual covering (pro teeto). Oe hyld in A. -Sax. is 
a protector. The word corresponding etymologically with hyld^ fidelity, 
and hjfUOf iiTOur, protection, in Gothic is huldhr%y merdAil, and it appears 
eonneeled through the participle hulidh'$ with kuyan, to cover: and 
HniiDli-B>iBGULT->us Latin, both firom the Sanskrit ehal, to cover. Coitus, 
In its sense of worship or reverence, probably refers to the ancient ceremony 
In adoimtion, of covering the head and fiuse. Hyltl-atlh is literally the oath 
of fiMtty, and while holdy hottdr^ is the person taking the oath, ge^ld is 
his proteelor. AU the drcumstanoes of feodality, that is, mflltary service, 
land for aliment as wages, and assurance of protection, are enumerated In 
the following passage firom Beowulf :-» 

Ofer madhmnm sealde Besides the treasures, he gave 

hlotm gahwsBdhmm to each of them 

bund thusenda a hundred thousand 

landes and looenra beaga of land and locked rings, 

ne dorfte him tha lean othwtan nor needed any man upon earth 

mon on mlddan gearde to upbraid him with these rewards, 

sydhthan hie tha msBrdha geslogen since they won their glory with blows; 
and tha lofore forgeaf and then to Jofor he gave 

aagan d<Ater his own daughter, 

ham weorthunge a dignity to his home, 

hyklo to wedde. as pledge of protection. 

X. fiOSS. 
• Manna gehyld.— JB«ofCu{/; I. 6107. 
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CHAP. 
V. 



F^rankish 
Oath. 



Froniac gUldgni^ 
Stoel hJer in Ynuikeii 
So brache her es lango." 

The Lord Accepted him as his hoid or Tsual; 
His Hii-2ttul<r be beeune ; 

He gftve him nobles (doughty ones) 
Illustrious co-tliegns, (counts,) 
A stool (throne) liere in FiBnconiUy 
Which may he long enjoy ! 

It is observable also, that in the Saxon oath, fidelity is 
promised to N, only, and not to his heirs, nor indeed to 
him any longer than he acted as gehyld or protector. 
When Judge Blackstone says that the name and form of 
modem allegiance are derived to us fixHn our Gk)thic ances- 
torsyf we can allow no more than the oath to have been so 
derived, for it was an essential condition of the Gothic insti- 
tution, that the lord or king should perform his own part of 
the contract, which as we have seen, was no more a legal 
fiction than the service which it engaged; and if he failed, 
he lost the homage or allegiance of his vassal. There was 
nothing derogatory to manhood or fatal to independence in 
the Saxon form; and that of the Franks under Charles the 
Bald, of which a copy is extant, of the date 864, was 
equally honourable. The vassal promises only to be faith- 
ful according to his knowledge, and as a Frank by right 
ought to be to his king.j: But the Normans introduced 
into England the slavish or superstitious ceremony of 
kneeling before the lord, and taking the oath with the 
lord's hands clasped in his, together with an abject formula, 



* Apud Langb. Script. Danic: t* II, p. 74. In a note upon Stana, 17, 
be says " Dan. htOd est fidelis, addictus, hine hylde fidelitatem Jniare, 
hyldinfff bomagium huUUkab og tratskab, fldelitas. 
t Comm. I, 366. 

X ** Ego ill. Karolo Hludowici et JndithsB Alio ab ista die in ante fidelis 
ero secundum meum saTirum, sicut Fraocus homo per rectum esse debet 
suo regi. Si {tie 1) me deus adjuTet et istsB reliqulse V^-^CapU. Caroli CtUvi 
Xl\, c. 13, published at Attigny, 854. 
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CHAP. 
V. 



in wliich nothing is said of the pre-engagement and the 
obliguUons due to the vassal. 

** CtH) oye2 vou?, N. bailife, que jeo, A. de ceo jour en Anglo- 
Bvant serray feal et leal a nostre seigneur, E. roy d'Angle- o'^^/fil^'* 
tcrre et a ses heireSf et foy et lealte luy porteray de vie et 
cic meinbre, et de terrain honour, et que jeo lour mal ne 
lour damage ne saverai ne orray, que jeo ne le detendray a 
nion p€»yer: si rooy ayde dieu et ses seynts/'* 

"This hear^ N, bailiff, that I, -^1, from this day forth, 
will be faithful and loyal to our lord, £. king of England, 
and io his helrs^ and bear faith and loyalty to him with 
life and lirab, and terrene honour, and that I will neither 
know nor hear ill or damage to him, from which 1 will not 
defend him acconiing to my power : so help me God and 
his saints !" 

The Norman oatli, as reported by Fleta, contains the 
pledge not to bear arms against the king, but is totally 

^ silent on the mutual obligation, which is the essence of the 
t)nginal feodal alle^ance*'f 
The Gothic allegiance was reasonable and compatible 
irith perfect freedom; it was merely the reciprocation of 
lutics between the lord and vassal ; it did not bind the 
latter to the feodal superior under all circumstances, nor 
could there be the least thought of the continuance of the 
engagement to the heirs of the chief after his death ; for all 
offices of trust or command were elective.;}: These slavish 
and debasing principles were introduced into the Norman 
o«tth of fealty, which consequently subverted and abolished 
tlie main feature of the Gothic doctrine of allegiance. It is 
on Norman principles, and not Gothic, as Judge Blackstone 
imagineSi that the modern doctrine of allegiance is founded* 



* Prnm Sir M. Hate, as quoted bv Lord Lyttleton, Hiit. o. IV, p. 30. 

r ** llcic auditjs, clrcum»tantcs, quod fidein r«gi portaba de vita et mcm- 
liri% «t temrne hoaore, et arma coutni eum non portabo : flc me deui, ke** 
--Fkia, L 111, c. 10, #. ^. 

t Tttcit. de Mor, Gcr. c. 7. 
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CHAP. The latter is immortal, although the prince were to &il in 
, every duty to the subject^ and to become a monster of in- 
humanity and perfidy, for, says the law, ''it cannot be 
devested without the concurrent act of that prince to whom 
it was first due." This doctrine may be very convenient 
and agreeable to modem constitutions, but to ascribe it to 
the founders of the feodal system in Europe, who acted 
upon the opposite principle, is a remarkable error in that 
very learned and elegant writer. 
Oaih- There is another circumstance that ought to be men- 

Swordt. tioned, although it might be inferred firom the custom of 
other Oermanic tribes, that the Saxons before their conver- 
sion to Christianity, swore the oath of feality upon their 
swords : — 

Thonne bloth abroeene Then wUl be broken 

ath tweord eorla. the oath tworcU of wanion. 

Beo¥). L 4191. 

Wapentake From the term wapeniachium in our old laws, and war 
pentake instead of the Hundred in several northern coun- 
ties, we may infer that the people of the hundred acknow- 
ledged their allegiance to its chief, by touching his weapon 
with their own, and, it may have been, swearing their fealty, 
like the Bernese, upon swords or spears held crosswise: 
the word itself (wapna tac), the touching of weapons, im- 
plies as much. Under the very same name this custom, 
which appears to be truly Oriental in origin, existed among 
the Scandinavians: ''Ami,'' says the historian, "ordered 
his people to perform the Wapnatak to this end, that they 
should adjudge by their laws Jarl Sigurd and his followers 
to be enemies."''^ Spelman's account of the wapentake 
among the Anglo-Saxons is, that all the males of the divi- 
sion came to the place where the centener or hundred-man 
had erected his spear, to touch it with theirs, as an ac- 



* ** Arni bciddi at men skuldo gera wapnatak at thui, at dsema med 
la^m Sigunl Jarl oc alliim flock theirra til fiandans." — Helms Kringla 
t, 11.;?. 414. 
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knowledgment of his authority. This is an extremely pro- 
bable conclusion ; but he goes on to ci>DJerture that the 
term was derived '*a deditione aroiorum/* from laying 
down their arms before the lord of the hundred on his 
asuumiug the govemmcntj and that wapentake denoted his 
taking the weapons delivered by the inhabiUmts in token 
uf subjection, ** in subjectionis syraboluni," Whence, he 
addjt, the whole assembly was called a wapentake, because 
on the first approach of a new lord, the tenants are bound 
ta deliver their weapons in token of homage, "reddere sua 
artna pro horaagio."* The whole ceremony is obviously a 
^ telic of the custom of swearing to defend and guard the chief, 
f mentioned by Tacitus,*^' who might not have learned the 
mode of taking the oath. The same custom seems to have 
prevailed among the first Romans, who were an aggregate 
of numerous tribes or parts of tribes from all quarters : the 
Gkytbic, German, and Old Prussian words found in such 
abundance in Latin, have led some to suppose that they were 
introduced by tribes from countries far beyond the Alps and 
Danube; but the Sanskrit structure of the language is 
sufficient to establish the Oriental origin of the j>eople, and 
to supersede the necessity of resorting to this hypothesis- 
Among those early Romans, the spear was the ensign of 
the chief's authority, and we may believe that like all their 
iransalpine brethren, they swore their oaths of obedience 
upon this weapon, for we find in ages after the disappear- 
ance of the reges or chiefs in the government, and when all 
traces of feodality had long been covered by municipal 
tiiatitations^ there was a traditional memorial of this solemn 
use of the spear, but, as is often the case with antient cus- 
loms of which the reason and nature have been forgotten, 
it was very absurd. The Romans now pretended that their 
forefiitbers worshipped spears instead of the immortal Gods, 



CHAP. 

V. 



* GlQ9Mr. y, 5G3, 
t Sec \h 110, n. U 
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CHAP, and that it was in commemoration of this saperetition that 
— ^ — spears were still added to the images of the Gods."*^ No 
doubty the weapon having been used as the material or 
corporeal part of the oath, acquired a degree of sanctity, 
but as an addition to the statue of a deity it merely denoted 
his governing or presiding power, as it had formerly done 
that of the regal chief. The traditional worship of the 
spear seems to have been the custom of the wapentake 
performed to the patres in their respective centurisB or hun- 
dreds. By another term the ceremony was called a View 

^^j^ of Frank Pledge, — a court of which Blackstons says " Its 
original intent was to view the frank pledges, that is, the 
freemen within the liberty, who, according to the institution 
of the great Alfred, were all mutually bound for the good be- 
haviour of each other.f More likely it was to view their 
spears. The term. View of Frank Pledge, appears to be 
very hybrid : franca, in Anglo-Saxon, is a spear; wapn, any 
kind of arms, a weapon; and a '^ view of frank pledge," a 
name superseding the original wapentak, seems to mean a 
view or survey of the francos, spears, brought in accord- 
ance with the ancient custom, by all who plighted their 
own obedience and became mutual pledges. As to trans- 
lating frank, by freeman, it is altogether superfluoutu, for 
among the Saxons, a bearer of arms and a freeman were the 
same. When by reason of the number of inhabitants in the 
hundred it was no longer convenient to take the pledges by 
touching the francos or spears, the ceremony of producing 
them at the place of meeting, which was always performed 
in the open air, was called a view of the fi^mks-pledgers. 
By another term the court of frank-pledge is called the 
court-leet, but apparently with Uttle accuracy; for the court 

ComriLert, leet, as will be hereafter shewn, was the court of the leodes 



* ** Pi>r ctt adhtic tempora reges hastas pro diademate nmm et ab ortgine 
rerum, pro diis iinmortalibus veterea baitas coluere: ob cujus religionU 
memorianiy ntlhuc deorum timulacri* hasUe adduntur.** — Juttin. zliii. e. 9. 
t Comm. IV, S73. 
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or principal vassals of a gesidh, and constituting the court chap. 
of the ridhesocn, whence they were called sidkesmen, the ' 



original of the present sidesman, 

8, The hold of the Saxons, in time, became a military ^[J]^'*' . 
officer, whose rank, according to his wergild^ was equal to ' 

that of a high greve. In Scandinavia, the hollwr vinur,^ 
when the oath was given to the king, appears to have de- 
noted a personal dignity, and king^s^friendy in this sense, is 
found upon a Runic monument, discovered at Hoyby.f 
Such also were the German trusies and antrustiones, who Antrustw. 
bore the same rank as the amid of the emperor Tiberius,;]: 
the latter being obviously a feodal appellation adopted from 
freeman in a country of slaves. It seems indisputable that 
tbrost, the old German title of the governor of a gau, or Drott, 
territory, who was afterwards called a go-^Taff^ is the legi- Gofpraff, 
timate parent of the barbarous Latin terms. Wachter, on 
an unintelligible principle of contraction, supposes drost to 
to have originally been drottS€Bt, the lord's seat ; but drost 
and trast are only dialectic varieties, expressing the same 
idea, which is that of truth, firmness, stability. It is 
observable that truage, the cognate of these terms, denoted 
in old English a tribute in commutation of feodal service, 
and a token of fealty or acknowledgment of feodal supe- 
riority. Thus, Robert of Gloucester says, that Lud, the 
fabulous king of Britain : — 

** Dude «8 tile other kynges dude» k ys rygt senrage, 
Dade to the hye emperour, & sende hym hys truage, 



* The Earl BrUiig elenchei « request to king St. Olaf for some flefo in 
hie gill, with the formula! : ** Man eo tha gerast thinn madhur oc hollur 
▼inar.* I will be thy mao and fiUthful friend. — Olqfs hitms Helga Saga, 
«.7S. 

t KonangsYin Holi Thudr reisti kerf di«i ufUr kunung Gonn. The king's 
friend, Uoll Tudi, engraved these marks (in honor of) king Gorra. — OL 
Wcrm, Man, Dan. p. S06. The title is frequent in tlie Sagos, as also is 
that of kongMinen, kingsmen or courtiers, which it appears to denote iu the 
Voltumga Saga^ e. 3o. 

t Supnu p. 83. 

I 
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CHAP. And hys lond huld of hym, and dude hym homage, 

^' Laste the hye emperoor for his outrage 

'""'"""' Come and destniye al hys lond." 

and of William I. he says, that he compelled the Welsh to 
bear him truage : — 

Kyng Wyllam adannted that fole of Walys, 
And hem here hym tmage, k, byhote hym & hyt.* 

The Sanskrit dhru, to be stediast, whence dhriwa, certain, 
is equally the root of A.-S. ireaw, fealty, Engl, true, the 
Romance dm, loyal, and the O. Germ, drast, trost, or Low 
Lat. trustis, antrustio. Truth, therefore, is not exactly 
'^ what a man troweth,'' as Home Tooke derives it, but 
what is fixed, established and certain. The Latin writers 
called a league or compact ''firmitas," as the term of 
nearest import to the Prankish draw or draw; and with 
them '' firmitatem facere " was the expression for engaging 
fealty before '^ fidem dare ** was supposed to convey the 
meaning.f In Anglo-Saxon, ^'treow sculan,'' to owe fealty, 
occurs in a gnomic poem, which is extant in a MS. of the 
eleventh century : — 

"Treow soeal on eorle^t Troage Is a daty In an earl. 

In the Roman de Florimond, quoted by Du Cange, 
'^ Bon ami et dm/' is literally good firiend and tme ; and 
elsewhere we have, — 

** Le roy apela ses drus." 
The king summoned Ids trae men. 

In like manner druerie, in the same language, corres- 
ponds in etymology and import with feodal trath, trowage 
and truage. Never was a knight in Britain, says Wace, of 
whatever condition he might be, who could ever be allowed 
his druerie, or kind lady for his mbtress, if he had not 
been thrice proven in chivalry : — 



* Chron. p. 46 and p. 372. 

t Capit. Car. Calri, xxziv, c. 1, Anno 857. 

X Cott. MS. Tiberias, B. I. fo. 113. 
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UrnerU, 



Trueman. 



* Ja nul cbevaller ni easf^ 
De que quel parage il fust, 
Ja pciwt avoir drueric, 
lie corteise daxnc a amie6> 
8e il neuit Iroie fuif este 
De die vftkrie prove** 

Thi3 truih or truagc was what is now termed allegiance^ 

kbul uolikc the latter^ it was a bond which might be severed 
hy the &iliire of the sovereign to observe its covenants* So 
%x from the present doctrine having a claim to a founda^ 
tioii apoQ Gothic constitutions^ it docs not seem to have 
been universally acknowledged even in the fifteenth cen« 
Ittiy: ** I was tr^e man to kyng Henry the iiij," said a 
bishap of Wincheslerj *' all the time that he was my sove- 
nigne lorde, and reigned upon me;*'f clearly implying that 
be was true no longer than the king had power to compel 
his ttUegiauce, And the leodal law itself is so explicit 
upon ih« subject, that it not only contemplates a felony by 
the l&rd against his vassal, but awards exactly the same 
peoaliy» the loss of the property of the fee, as for a felony 
committed by a vassal against his lord :'l thus fully con- 
finning the explanation of felony given above, that it was 
coQstmctively a state of war, in which fellon was an enemy. 

9< All the males, and often the women, in a German Arm^ 
community, were warriors, if able to bear arms^ and hence '^^^'"^ 
llie word hurjis in Gothic, signifies a legion, a multitude, a 
liost* In O. Germ, keri is an army, and in AngloSaxon, 
k^re is both an army of warriors and a trotip of robbers. 
The reason is found in the etymology. The Sanskrit hara^ 
wwtf is funned from the verbal root iiRi, infinitive, haritum, 
to take hy force, to rob, to ravish ,§ Hara, which is also the 



CHAP. 

V. 



td'Atigieterrp^ in EUi»* Spcclraens^ vol. t, p. 51. 
1 1111 Yen? of Kyntf Henry the vj, fo. 29. 
*8I dfiiniiiut commlftit fetoniani) j^r quam vftiallus amittcret feaduin, 
I «tis tomnkittrtt in domlnnm^ fcmU propricUtem etmin daBiiuus in^rdcre 
tlmtr^FemL /. tf, ^ 26, 47. BUichttone, IV, 00* 
% So th« g^rminmfttic&I exnmplc '* Jiliartti para nmrim duihtsli,^* tlie wicked 

i2 
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CHAP. etymoD of war, guerre ^ &c. is the original of the Gothic, 

1 German and Norse terms for an army, which also denoted 

a multitude. In Norse, according to Snorro, one hundred 
men were sufficient to constitute a her^ or army ; but fewer 
were required for the Anglo-Saxon here. Compounded 
with other words, this term produced in the difierent dia- 
lects, various military titles or designations ; as herhangr^ 
O. Norse, an army king; kertug, hertoffi, Alamannic; 
herizohoy Prankish ; hertug, Belgic ; and heretoga^ A.-Saz. 
an army leader, army duke, which the Romans, when they 
promoted their imperator to the supreme OMnmand of the 
state, imitated or translated dux beUi, and exercitus dux. 
Wherever the her halted on its march, the place was the 
heristalL* Upon the highest ground on this spot, the 
chief pitched his tent, which on that account was called 
the hereberg.f Fixing his* shield upon a bough of the 
nearest tree, he summoned his attendant knights, by strik- 
ing it with his sword or spear, whenever he required their 
attendance at council, to serve forth their stipendiary rations, 
or to invite them to banquet with him. This usage con- 
War$kidd. tinued to the thirteenth century, when Gunther described 
it as antient, but it was then accompanied by observances 
which are erroneously supposed to be of more recent origin 



S^tntoffttm 



Exereiiw 
Ihuc. 



Hertiberg. 



* The heritiaU was Uie groand oeenpied by the whole army, and thefe* 
fore enclosed the hereberg. Two places are so named from encampmeBts 
of Charlemagne in 705, 797, and 798. 

^ Nomen Heristalll dederat CBi harfaara lingoa." 

PoH. Sax. dt Vita C. M. €. & 

Eigenhard, under the year 796, says : " Novembrio menae mediante^ ttd 
hybemandnm cam exerdtu Sazoniam intravit, positlsqne castris apad 
Visoram floTium, loctim eattromm fleristalli Yoeari Jossit.'' (in Vita C. M.) 
Another Chronicler assigns the reason of the name, that the soldien emi- 
stnicted their tents upon the spot : '* Rex Karolos — fecit sedem Juzta loeom, 
ubi Temella flnit in Wisaraha, qoem etiam Heristelli appellavit, eo quod ex 
exercito »ao fuerant constnictae ipss mansiones, ubi habitabant." — Chrtm, 
Moissiaeem, An. 797. 

t Herhergeria occurs in the houeehold ordinances of Henry II. — ^Tlt. 
Mariscallutf in Heame*s Liber Nig:er Scaccar. 
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PthAn the time of Conrad the Salic, but which have all the 
f»iip|ieanuu»s of being Asiatic :■ — 

" pone ciulm solet ; ligno suipendJtar alte 
ErectA dypetii i lutie prteoo regius omueft 
Coorocat n dominli feiidftlii Jum teDeate» 
Excubiai prima rcgi eel«bnire fldetes 
Nocte, vetuBtonim dcbeat ex more parentum. 
At quiounque domi, damino iioleDtG, rel ictus 
Defueiit^ fcado pri?«ri curia ccnsc't."* 

lo the distant age which gave birth to the appellation of 

herherg^ the defitulter lost onty his dinner as the penalty 

oTbis absence; but his food in Gunther's time had become 

E substantial feod or fief. Tbe memory of this herberg 

WIS preserved in several ways. It continued to the ninth 

century to be the name of a royal palace in Norway, where> 

from the reason assigned that there were then no halls 

erected in that kiugdom,t it,appear3 to have been a build- 

JH log of wood. It became the name of a lodging or place of 

^K entertainment, and a term of the feodal law, hereberga^ 

jHar&erj^oria, alberga, to denote a right reserved by the lord, 

^^ io repose in the house, and feast at Uie expense of his 

I vassal, thus i-eversing the terms of the original institution. 
From this circumstance, herbergerie^ in the English of 
Kobert of Bruime, signified a habitation, and harbour^ m 
the present day, a place of reception ; J wliile the auberge 
of the French, is a house of entertainment. 



CHAP. 

V, 



Arherffe* 

Alherge, 



ft 



* Ugiario. {. n. ap* Reulieff Script. Rcrum Qerm. p. 301. 
I ' F«r Uieate ringur yidji umin herbergi tbar er menn drucku i, thvi tba 
fmro el haXiu smidsid&r 1 thanu Umu i Noregi.' The king Oiaf Tryggiason 
OUTM Uiia lin^ all raunil the berborg, where the company were drinking^ 
§» ttioflv were oo baU« buUi at that time in Norway, — Noma Getit Satja, 
r. t, T\t\3 sifongly supports the opinion of those who connect hauU, (C 
imlO a hall, a paiacc^ with hallr, (n. g.) a stone; as if hail were any 
iitg of Atone. Ncvertiielef», the penDatations of the Alhilant and 
Uiraugb diilWeut dialects are too well established to admit nf 
imhii ; lod aJ Uie Sanskrit mla is a hall, it rnay be presmoed to be the 
tall, as well as of the Germ. !««/> Fr. la/ott, aod English wifer, 
t More ctirtaysli ar 
Fa»d he with tho 
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V. 



Bellhouie. 



Tinel du 
Mop, 



Zandsub' 
ttitutedfor 
/bod in 
payment qf 
mUittay 



The Anglo-Saxons had a custom directly deduced from 
the dinner shield at the herberg of their nomadic ancestors* 
By the laws of the Mercians^ enacted to regulate the ranks 
of society, it was absolutely required of a cearl or &rmer, 
that before he could be admitted to the rights of a thane, 
he should possess a certain quantity of land, a church, a 
kitchen, and a bell-house.''^ The reason of these requisi- 
tions is Tcry apparent. The quality of the person was es- 
timated by the number of his tenants, labourers and ser&. 
The wages of the two last were paid, as of yore, in board 
and lodging, and being numerous and occasionally dis* 
persed OTcr a large tract of land, the aspirant to thaneship 
was obliged to provide a bell to summon them to the kitchen 
or herbei^erie. We have the representative of the shield 
and the Saxon bell-house, in the ''tinel du roy,'' mentioned 
in the statute of Richard II. which prescribe the limits of 
the court held by the steward and marshall of the house- 
hold, to be within the sound of the king's tinkler or palace 
bell. And such a thing as a dinner bell may be seen on 
any old or new manor house throughout the country. 

10. It was food, which serf and warrior alike received in 
requital of service, but it was not universally denominated 
food by the Grothic or German tribes. To this circumstance 
it is partly owing, that no name of feodal land is found in 
any of the dialects derived from faudeins, fade, Sec; but 
they are greatly mistaken, who therefore argue, with Sir 
Francis Palgrave, that the loiiin feodum is not a Gothic or 
Germanic derivative. The Anglo-Saxons called food, met, 
and though between met and meat or food there is a radical 
difference, yet the term knighfs met-home, before noticed 



And mar* oomlbrth bl mony fitlde 
Than CdgreTmnoe liad him of talde. 
That nigbt was he herbtrtd thar 
So well was he never are. 

5ir Ywmin. 
• 1.1 Merr. c. 1». 
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m ttiicUy equivalent to knight*s fead or fee, is correctly chap. 

Apprupriated to lands held in lieu of the original rations of ! — 

fiicd for services performed or to be performed* Food 13 
that vrhich feeds and fattens, while meat is the Sanskrit 
modOf the serum or juice of fleshy and id taken for the flesh 
itsdf. Beyond the Baltic, a difierent idea was formed of 
the remQoerating diet supplied by the chief to his retainers: 
il was lits gilt or donation, and was named in orthog;ruplii- 
cal variety, veiiahf veizla, and vdsla, from the verb reita, 
to give, ofler as a gift. The passages are innumerable in 
which this veit'sla occurs as a feast, banquet, or enter- 
taimitent; but hke tlie Saxon metp in met-kom, it acquired 
a peculiar meaning, as soon as the chiefs began to make 
grants of land in lieu of their primitive pay in 
I lodging* Now in Rnjasthan, a fief is still deno- 
minatod ^puHa,"^ and the holder of it, 2i puttawut,f which 
appears to be formed from the Sanskrit pati, a lord, as 
mlfBddjr mentioned. Apparently too, the verb veiia, and 
itn deriTaUve veit-ftla^ are connected with this putta^ which 
would account for the peculiar meaning of these words in 
their feodal application. 

1 1 . The obligation of a baron to his king, and the gifts ^^ir 
bestowed upon him by the latter, are stated in Frithiof ^r vwtaaL 
the Daring. Thorstein, says the writer of this ancient 
Saga, bad the third part of the kingdom for his govern* 
mttilf for which he rendered the greatest military aids to 
the king, and at great cost gave him an entertaimoient 
every third year; but the king entertained Thorstein every 
other year,:^ At these t^i^t^-slor or feasts, rent was paid (in 




% ** F.vefy pvtiateHt holding' % tepante putta fhsm Uie pretenee, shiill per- 
f0nii Bcpainte tervice. They ihaU not unite or aenre uiider (be greater ptit* 
tiwitti: aitil the tub TaiuU of a11 tuch chiefs jihiUl remain with anrl serve 
Immedhitc pattawut.**— Co/. TodTi Bajasthatt, v. I. app* xx. art, 7« 
; Sanson af Fridthlofe Friekzia, c. I. 
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CHAP, kiud) and homage perfonnedy after which presents were 
' made to the veit-slu-men or vassals,* who correspond to 
the puttawuts of central Asia. In Hervor, king Haufud, 
celebrated for his wisdom, cautions his son never to foster 
children for a man of higher rank than himself, nor of his 
own accord to accept his veislapf the reason of which 
appears to be, that by so doing he would tacitly acknow- 
ledge himself to be a veisluman or vassal. Here, however, 
the word denotes only a feast or a gift, but it presently 
appears to be a feod or fief, as in the case of baron 
Thorstein, 
Theten^ 12. While the food, meat or veisld, consisted in edibles, 

a fi^. ' Q^d ^^6 rewards of bravery were of a more durable nature, 
as horses, swords, bracelets, which could be transferred, 
those terms answered the purposes to which they were ap- 
phed, but when land was substituted, the grantee was 
bound by a particular tenure to the st^te or the chief, 
making it revertible on failure of the conditions of the 
sworn manskap or homage, and they became inadequate 
to express the want, which was now experienced, of a 
term to convey an idea of the revertible nature of the 
grant. Such a term was at length found in the old Norse 
l<Bn and leriy Grerman lehn^ which are all etymologically 
connected with the English loan; they are related 
words, derived in each language from a verb denoting 
to lend. Hence arose a term, having, in fact, the same 
import as veisluman or vassal ; and in the north, one who 
held a len or fief of land was called lenadr madr, and 
lendir madr, both meaning a man possessed of a loan, 
lenadr and lendir being participial formations of len. Such 
as bore this title were equal to the English baron, at least 



* ' Eptir yeitslune for hydr heim med giofam.' After the velsla erery one 
went home with his gifts. — Sturlaugt Saga, c, S,p. 18. 

t At hann fostri alldrej sier gofugra manni barn, eda thiggia giarnan 
bans veitslu.— i/emirar Saga, c. 7./o. 8. Addit, MSS, 11,108. 
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when this wan the style of every lord of a manor.* And chap. 
this is also the sense of the Saxon thegn or nobleman, for 



which William I. substituted the Norman baron. The former Thegn. 
is derived from thigan, to take, receive, as the Old Norse 
ikegn and degn, a subject, under the same idea of receiving 
maintenance from a chief,is derived from thiggia, the cognate 
of ihigan. This ancient title may be in reality the same as 
the present (grasya) t'hacoor, or feodal lord of Rajasthan,t 
a title which means the consumer of a mouthful, if the 
Sanskrit dhakk, to destroy, consume, be the root. The 
common notion that ikegn is derived from thegeniaUy to 
serve, proceeds from an imperfect knowledge of the internal 
construction of die language ; for thegenian is to act like a 
tkegn^ and so to serve, if the thegn serve, as reafian is to 
act the robber, and as in Oothic smithjan, Icelandic smithia, 
is to act the smith or smiter. In Beowulf, thegn is con- 
joined with aldor; and aldorthegn is a chief of thegns. Aldorthegn 
Among the Franks, githigni were as much as co-par- 

13. The new name of the veisla produced a correspond- Lords qf 
ing change in the title of the lord paramount, who became '^umtu, 
the lanardrottinn, of which, reserving the explanation of 
droiHnn, a lord, it may be noticed that it occurs in Her- 

* Snom't tmble of compumtiTe titles Is eurious:— 

Enn i dnn lande era morg land herod og er thad hattur konga ad sctia 

thar riettara yfl^r, syo mbrg herod sem hann gefiar til wats ( ? valdt,) 
** Og heita their hgrtar eda lendermenn i Danske tungu, enn greyfar i 

Sazlandi, baronar a Eiglandl.* — Snorro's JSdda. 

' (Oe er hena i det Danske sprog (sem Edda) adelsmand, i Saxisk sprog 

en grefiVe, en Engebk tancmaal (tungemaalj en Fijherre.) — Note by 



* And in a country are many territories, and it is a custom of kings to 
appoint goyernort over them, to as many divisions as he gives for govcm- 
meuts. 

* And the goyeniors are called henar or lendermen in the Danish toDgpic, 
hot eounts in Saxony, and barons in England/ 

(And the hersar is in this Danish speech, according to the Edda, a no- 
bleman, in Saxon siiecch a count, aud in tlie English languai^c a baron.) 
t Siipni p. d(J, p. 40. X Suprk, p. lUl 
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CHAP, vavar Saga, a composition of uncertain age, but with the 
, exception of two or three explanatory interpolations and a 

genealogical appendix, anterior to the introduction of 
Christianity into Norway. It is also to be observed that 
this title of northern feodality is employed in connexion 
with the feodal crime of treachery to a lord, which has 
been mentioned under the Anglo-Saxon designation of 
hlafordswic.* The first advice of king Haufud to his son, 
is that he should never assist the vassal who has betrayed 
his loan-lordf or fee-lord.f 
Bonds, 14. From the statements of Caesar and Tacitus it 

^iJ^, appears that those Germans whom they had an opportunity 
of observing, held the land in common, paid little atten- 
tion to agriculture, and, like the Caucasian and some of 
the Cossack hordes of the present day, derived their sub- 
sistence from pasturage, and their luxuries from pillage. 
But in Scandinavia from the earliest immigration of these 
people, whether passing directly from Asia, or propelled by 
the pressure of subsequent adventurers and forced to relin- 
quish their first settlements, the land was cultivated. 
There was a necessity for it; they could not rely solely 
upon spontaneous fertility; and even, notwithstanding their 
utmost exertions in after ages, they were subject to most 
horrible famines, to avert which they sacrificed their horses. 



• Suprii, p. 106. 
t At han hialpi alldrei theim manni, sem suikst hefr lanardrottinii sinii. 
—AddU. MS. 11,108, c. 8, fo. 8. In the edition of Olaf VereU, wUeh 
differs confliderably from this copy of the most poetical of the Sagas, drepid, 
slain, occurs for tviktt, thus rendering the advice somewhat superflooos. 
King Head's intention is to impress upon his son the doctrine that he who 
is so unnataral as to betray his bene&ctor to whom he has sworn fealty, is 
worthy neither of trust nor assistance. To desert a lord in battle or danger, 
was the highest offence in the time of Tacitus, and long before. In the 
sequel, Heidrek, meeting some men (soldiers) with a captive, redeems him, 
on which the latter desires to be taken into his retinue. " No," said the 
prince, " how shalt thou be true to me, a stranger, when thou betrayedst 
thy lanardrottinn from whom thou rcceivedst so many benefits ? Get thee 
Iicncc.'' — c. i)j/0' y h. 
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CHAP. 
V. 



f 



iheiT liiUow men, and as a final resource^ their chiefs.* 
lercver the soil is cultivated from sterility to productive- 
the tiller naturally acquires a right of possession, in 
&¥iiiir of which, under circumstances like these, the com- 
mtinity will readily relinquish their own prior claims from 
imitives of policy, if not of necessity. To the warriors of 
the north y who for centuries prowled over the seas and 
infested every approachable coast of Europe in quest of 
pliinder, it was easier to purchase than to raise the nece»w 
emries of life. The occupant of the fieUls gained by his Bontie* 
iudnstry from nature, was the bonde, who^e appellation, 
eiymolo^cally connected with the Persic btmd and Latin 
fundttjff an estate, was employed to denote at once a pro- 
prietor and cultivator of land.+ As the demand for the 
produce of his skill and industry increased, the bonde en- 
largod his sphere of action, purchased moi^ serfs, and 
e03ployed more labourers^. These he maintained in the 
same manner as the war-nobles supported their retainers, 
in board and lodging. When his assistants became more 
ntuneroiiSi he substituted allotments of ground as their 
nlhiioiiy, and an allotment of this kind was a vnsla ; the 
CDfttomary wages in food became land for the use of which 
personal services were required. Here also arose two des- 
criptions of territorial occupancy; the land, exempt from 
all conditional tenure, and the land held by services, which 
io process of time, were commuted by rent. The fonner 
considered merely as* cultivated ground, was called bund, a 
brm or ^tate, and the proprietor in very early times was a 
person of considerable importance, and though not ranking 
with tlie nobility, it was no disparagement to be connected 



* Yn^^linga Sign, c* 18. Hervamr S* c. 11, &c. 
libly derivpi) rroni the Ooih. bauan^ gabauan^ O. N. bua^ to till ; 

inhabit ; but the SoDskrit hhundatum^ to supiiort, muiittnlo, 
and fundus to be connected with the same ideas as those al- 

1 hi other appellaiionB of early times. 
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CHAP, ^ith his family by marriage.* In time however, the Londe^ 
'. as he was called, declined from his high estate, and the 



Hufhand. appellation denoted a mere farmer, the hus^band or master 
of a household. But the cultivated land, considered in the 
light of absolute property, was everywhere designated by 
an expressive name, etymologically connected with the 
Gothic, atta, a father; which taking its origin in the 
Sanskrit root ad, to eat, denotes the provider of edibles; 
and thus othli in Old Norse, or ethel in Anglo Saxon, like 
the patria, in a limited sense, was a paternal in/ieriiance. 
By a process common to all the Indo-European languages, 
the noun was changed to an adjective, by adding Uie ter- 
mination all, odhall, paternal; and hence bdaljord, and 
bdalland, in the more recent Norse, is heritable land: — 



Thann bail hann eignats 

odal voUu 

odal voUu 

oe alldnar bygdir.f 



Rig bad him to own 
heritable plains 
heritable fielda 
and ancient tIIIi. 



15. The attempt of Ihre and others of the old school of 



Deriva- 

allodium, etymology, to deduce allodium from this odal or rather 



" The nobility of the north were comprehended in the general term tig" 
nannen, men of title, from tign {=^ignAUm, Latin) honor, glory, rank, 
title; and all others were otignarmenn, undignified men. The former were 
courtiers enjoying offices with fiefs annexed to them, and are ascertained to 
have been superior to the bonds by the words of the princess RagnhUda, 
who, in rejecting the proposals of Haco Ivar, said that as she was descended 
from an illustrious race, she would never marry one who was not a tigmar^ 
man. (Heims Kringla, t. II. p. U2J But in the Uistory of the king St. 
Olaf, it is said of the father of Sigrida Storrada, queen of Sweden, who was 
in the number of the bonds, that he was the equal of princes, though he had 
not their title. Of Torgny, a Judge in Triundia, it is stated that though he 
exercised great authority, and by his numerous retinue and magnificence, 
excited the king's admiration, he was only a bond. (Olqfs Skotkonungs 
SagOf pp. 478, 482 J At last the bonde was put in opposition to serving- 
man in the ancient Laws of Westmannia. '* Hwat han ser haslder bonde 
teller thianlsta man, Isensman, riddare teller swen." Whether he be a bond 
or servant, a baron, knight or esquire. — Westm. Z. Thing. B. e. 19. ap. Ihrt. 
t Rigs Mai, St. 3<?. 
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Sdal and the adjective all, is necessarily a failure;* ali- 
tncMty and not patrimony beint; the essential idea of aHo- 
dimiiy more anciently and more correctly written alod, with 
and witliout the Latin termination. 

With these coni^iderations premised, there is less dif- 
ficulty in apprehending the full force of the puRsages in 
Ihe Sag9« which refer to the state of patrimonial and feud<al 
property in Scandinavia. The allodial land originally 
grunted to a chief for his maintenance, or by him to his 
follower without any condition of tenure annexed, was the 
imme wherever it existed^ and calls for no farther observa- 
Ii0fi« A few instances to shew the iii^e of the primitive 
teniis veula^ the land given hi Heu of the original mtion of 
food instead of pay,f and len, the land given on condition 
of services to be rendered^ on failure of which the land re* 



13^ 



CHAP. 
V. 



Altoitinl 
LatuL 



l^ Ilifv In bisexvfnptefof the word faila to produce aU preceding odalf 
Dfl In the phraae in the Icelandic law, ad alMiiflle, which he says de- 
i perpetuity of pof»c«»ion. It does «o, but not exactly In the wny ho 
aod acc<)rdiog to hli own quotation : " Ad Simon »kytde vera thent 
geo^ hitfUste kiennemadiir ad alldiidle:'^ — that Bimon ihoiild bo their 
OBfitaln and high priest /br all his family; that ii, tlic ofiice should deftccnd 
lo hbi ctiildrcTi. (I. Match, 14.) Here iitlii occurs in lU first ienso of fiimiiy 
OQ the fkther'ft aide^ Ita leeond i« patrimoDy, and third and moat general is 
natJre eouotry, iktherland. W^ith atta, Gothic, a father, la connected the 
Oormafi adal, nohiHty or noble extraction ; A.-Saic. isdhelot Fninkish o/laLf 
Alamannic edU^ kin, family ; and Noree tHH^ llneilgc : — 



Now will I tt'll, 
O sons of Haniund, 
what the extraction was 
of us brethren. 



Nu muQ seigia 
•oaur Hamundar 
Itvort edU rar 
oekart brsedia* 

Sa^nn qf JTalfi *. c. 
r Ibtkpwiiig passage seeins to have been overlooked by Ihre: ** Hurall- 
r k«Qgur let Orkn<?yir»^ averfa sler aull oikoU sin." King Harold caused 
B OricjseyJnes to 9wcar a1 1 their paternal estates to himself* — HtdmtKringlaf 
f. L |x &St, Here is the conjunction of the words in the position to sup- 
jiort Ilia etymon. 

t VTbeu the Romans in the time of their kings, still retained the feodal 
syftcm, a circumstance occurred iintilnr to what is noticed ofrriilaf a fbast, 
ftam reiia, to bestow mjoii. As reUfa was Orst fiwl, then ttipemi, then 
lourf, and hiitly the rtni of (ami; so in lolin, trici, to feed, produced 



V. 
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CHAP, verted to the lord, will suffice. In the life of king Olaf it 
is recorded that Jarl Harek had the whole government of 
Haland, partly as a fief, and partly as alimony.''^ The 
former is called a Ubu, which answers to fief or fend, and 
for which he rendered homage and service; bat the latter 
is the veisla, with the service commuted to a stated rent, 
at first paid in produce, and afterwards in money .f Some 
of the petty or provincial kings of Norway, before the reign 
of Harold the Faii^haired, gave a third part of their realm 
to a nobleman for his aid in men and person in defence of 
the whole. Harold, on subduing those little monarchs, 
retained such as rendered him homage, in their ancient 
governments, but changed their title to Jarl. As a gene- 
ral rule, the conqueror ordained that all paternal estates, 
f** othoU oil,** J should be vested in himself, and that all 
the inhabitants occupying land, C^ alia buendwr**) should 
pay him a land tax. Over every province he appointed a 
jarl to administer public law and justice, and to collect the 
revenues arising from mulcts, forfeitures and taxes. Every 
jarl was to have the third part of the rents and taxes for his 
table and costs, that is, for his sustentation. This allow- 
ance was the same as the third penny to the earl of an 
English shire. Each of these jark was required to have 
under him four or more barons, of whom each was to have 
twenty marks for his veida or sustentation. Every jari 
was to provide sixty soldiers for the king's service, and 
every baron, the companion or adviser and assessor of the 



viehUy what was fed opon ; then the rent of the land on whieh the vietm» 
grewy was recHgaly probably because it was a portion of the froit or other 
prodoee ; and lastly vtetigal became the name of tribute and rercnaa. 

• «« Harekr bafdi alia sysia a Ualogalandi, suma i len, en sona at 
TeitzIii.''^Oto/« Saga, c. 125. 

t ** Wtddda, census, tributom ; a rerbo reita, pnestare, exhibere Sspiot 
occurrit in Annallbos S. Olai." *' Vasallus ita dictns a vakda, L c. reddlti- 
bos ct fractibas pnedli aut fendi, at est in Hirdtkra (the andent collection 
of Norwegian Coort Laws), et inde Waiilumen Tasalli dieti sont."— Xoemi. 
Leric. Juris Sueio-Gcth. Hofm. 1674. 
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jafl| was in like manner, to furnish twenty men. So 
greatly Iiad Harold augmented his revenues, that, as 
Snorro observes, each jarl enjoyed a larger income than 
tiie farmer kings. And when this was known at Dron- 
ifaetniy many powerful nobles resorted to king Harold and 
becmme his meUf that is ^ his vassals,* 

In a subsequent reign, two brothers Thorgot and Argot 
came into Veradel^ in Norway^ with a small retinue, from 
tlie king of Sweden, in whose name they required the in- 
habiLints to pfiy tribute and taxes. The people in a Thing 
or public meeting, agreed to do 30, provided their own king 
did not require the same payment. The ambassadors then 
proceeded to the king St* Olaf^ who on becoming ac- 
qoaintcd with this transaction, observed, that * while the 
governed by jarls, it was not extraordinary 
>ple should render aid and obedience to those 
wha were their rulers by right of birth, rather than submit 
to fcMBign kings.* To this Argot replied, 'If you are re- 
solved to hold your kingdom, I advise you to meet our 
king and become his man, on which we will intercede %vith 
htm to grant jou the kingdom to be held as a feod.' St. 
Olaf not only refused, but ordered the ambassadors to be 
hanged at Drontheim.f 

King Harold the Fair-haired caused the inhabitants of 
the Orkneys to swear all their paternal inheritances to him, 
and when the jarl of the Orkneys was reconciled to him, 
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V. 



* ''Thaiokta til Haraldi kongf roarger rfkls monn oc giorthU banns 
^^ffantldt ens Harfagru Saga^ c.G, tit, *' Lands rettur HamldB 
koQgv,** in fieodal Lfttin tlie phrase " gioroz hanQ» maan," to become Mb 
man, wii homo devenirt, or Jideiii hanto det^enire, in the ninth century. 
^ Vt imUiiA InfideUtim aostrorum, qui liberi homines sunt, in Dostro regno 
iBBOfBil Tcl t)ropHet4tem habere perraittntur) nisi fideUtatem nobis pro- 
adMftl el nmfjer ant nastrU fldclU homo dereQiat-" — Capit. CaroU Calvif 
Ttxwl, e. 4^ Afu 866* 

t " Oe genu bans mudr,'^ and become his Tassal. "At hann M ther at 
IM tbftta liki,** that he may give you this kingdom in loan or feud< — 
Hf OU^ himmv lUlga^ c, h7. 
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CHAP. 
V. 



Powfi nf 
Jutland. 



Udea 
Sueeetriotu 



the latter becoming Harold's Tassal, received bis lands in 
fee, but was not to pay tribute for them, because the seas 
were infested with pirates.* 

16. Patrimonial inheritance is illustrated by the following 
account of the ancient goTcmment of the Shetland Islands : 
'' The most ancient government of Zetland, while subject 
to the kings of Norway and Denmark, was by a governor 
called the Fourd of Zetland, who was judge in all causes 
civil and criminal. Under him was a judge of every parish 
called the Fowd of the parish, who only was judge in small 
matters, and referred others to the grand Fowd, and sent 
the malefactor to him to be tried. The Fowd of Zetland 
was also the chamberlain, and collected the crown rent, 
which was at that time only called scatty payable in butter, 
fish oil, and a very coarse sort of cloth called the wad-noU; 
the arable ground being all at first the property of the im- 
mediate possessors thereof, which went to their successors 
by a verbal title called Udell snccessUm, whereby all the 
children, male and female, succeed equally to the htber 
in his estate heritable and moveable. Thus Zetland con- 
tinued to be under Danish government until the jrear 
1470."t 



* " Harrmlldur koognr let Orkneyiiiga inefjA tier aoU othoU linn ; eptir 
that MBttunst their kongur oc jarl ; oe Jari giordist bans wutdkur^ oe toe 
laund i laen af Kongi ; oe skylldi eigi giallda tkatta af thui at thar var 
henkatt mioc.''~0/^ Sa^Oy e. 90. 

t GoDgh's CamdeD, r. Ill, p. 736. This title hat already been mentioiied 
(r. II, 1.), as an obrious eognate oi fiuisy fitdtr, fsUker^ &e., wUeh Pro- 
fessor Jakcl refers to the Terfo/ediaii, to feed. AndenUy it was writfess 
food, ihen/audy and, as in the Northern and Gothie lanKUges, Ac so, and 
indifferently for each other, we lind/ttud in old Scottish ybMxl; In Swedish 
fogdey BDzientW fogat, /ogatij /oyffte. Germ, vogt, and voycf, aU denoting 
the goTemor of a country, city, or castle. On the coast of Laaeashire 
there are the ruins of a castle, called the Pile or Peel qf Fotedrie, i. e. the 
castle of the frovemmcnt nf the Fowd, thus proring that %/(iad was at one 
time or other the gorernor. The following cxtracU shew iu existence in 
t^cnttish \cts of Parlianieot. 

•• Gi^aral— to the said Lord Kolvrt Stewart and his foirsaidis heretabiU 
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17. The degree and measure of power possessed by the cu\i\ 
aldoras, whether exercising supreme authority under that 



title, or invested with rude ensigns of royalty, is not ex- Power of 
actly connected with the subjects of these investigations. 
Yet to omit all notice of it would seem to leave the whole 
incomplete. Several learned writers, among whom Grotius 
is not the least, are of opinion, that their power was so 
limited, that such as were kings, were so only in name. 
Tacitus himself says, that the Grermans were not com- 
manded, were not governed, but acted at their entire plea- 
sure and discretion.* This declaration, of one whj had 
observed their manners and studied their polity, seems to 
be corroborated by the etymology of their title, and the 
bond of union between die chiefs and their followers, of 
which a faint memory is preserved in the position of theo- 
retical writers on the English constitution, that the allegi- 
ance of the subject is due to the king in return for his pro- 
tection. 

On the other hand, there are writers who, appearing to 
look with a jealous eye upon popular liberty, represent the 
government of the Germanic nations in a manner altogether 
incompatible with the probabilities, derived from the im- 
port of their titles of authority, the conditions of the 
feodal contract, which as we have seen, was a real compact 
and not a creature of logical inference, and with the broad 
fact that the subjects and chiefs deliberated together upon 
all questions with arms in their hands. Wherever that is 
the case there is danger of popular licentiousness, but none 



JaiUees and •ehereffis and fowdis foirtaidis, full power speoiall maodement 
and charge."— ilcto, Jo, 6, 16S1. 

** Approves— the diipoeiUoun maid be umqahile Patrick erie of Orknay 
of the lands of Floagarth, Ace., within the said oouutrie and fiiwdric of Zet- 
hud, and schlrefdome of Orknay.** — Aett Cha. I. 

In the Zetland Islands there were ten fowds under the chief, and their 
jarisdietion was called iucken^^^doenf A.-Saxon, the liberty or privilege of 
trying causes. 

• Hist. IV. 
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CHAP. 
V. 



of an excess af power in the person of the chief. Sir! 

Francis Palgrave, however, to whose opinion, on subjects of I 
this kindj great i*csj>ect is paid, maintains that the influence 
of ihc chiefs must silways have guided the decisions of the 
people in those armed parliaments. 

The maxims that the king can do no w^rong, and that hci 
is amenable to no controul, are certainly not founded upon I 
the Germanic constitutions, nor yet upon the feodal law, 
which contemphited the possibility of felony in a lord 
against a vassal* They are of mo<lem invention, and seem 
to have been drawn from suggestions of the Roman Law, 
which was favourable to despotism. As they are attended 
by no practical inconvenience, they ought not to be dis- 
turbed for want of the foundation ascribed to them. What 
the Germans themselves thought of the matter we learn 
from Ammianus Marcellinus, who reports that the Bur- 
gundians punished their hejtdhios* or kings, by deposition, 
not only for the faults which they committed, but for re- 
verses over which man has no sort of command ; and he 
compares this practice to a custom of the Egyptians, Nor I 
need it be mentioned, that it is still the practice in the bar- 
barous states of Asia and the North of Africa, 

Besides this testimony, the historical records of Sweden, I 
such as they are, repeatedly mention the free part which 
the Jiondar, or popular portion of the national assemblies , 
took in the dtscussions. Whenever they were dissatisfied I 
with the king or the nobles, they drew their swords and 
compelled them to assent to such laws as they required. 
And when king Ingi refused to restore the ancient laws 
and constitution, they rose in a body and drove him from 
the meeting with stones .f Other instances might be cited, 



* Bee this si^illcftnt title expkOied, Infr^* 

t ' A tliytigi nockni, er Sviar attu vld In^ kou^, glorsi tlieir hotiom th« 

ko«tI liTort bann vitie heUdhr rid tba forDum logum baUdha, eda lata af 

koDgdbmi. Tha msellti Itigi kon^r, ok kuadit ej tiiuodhl kasta Uicirra tni 

er rieitiut vieri. Tba mpUx Svymr ok thneingdu liaa iQ«d griotJ| ok irnku 
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«uch as the massacre of king Domaldi;* but reflection upon CifAP. 

the nature of the early feodal system^ the duties denoted _J 

by the titles of their chiefs, and the breach of union be- 
tween the lord and his follower, equally the consequence 
of a fault on either side, will render further discussion un- 
necessary. 



Imn af logthyngnm.' la the national assembly which the Swedes held 
with king Ingi, they gaye lilm choice, whether he woald rather maintain 
the ancient laws, or abandon the kingdom. On this Idng Ingi said, they 
ought not to cast off their fealty, when it was most Jnst. The Swedes were 
then enraged, and droTe him with stones, and expelled him f\rom the 
law-meeting. — Henarar Sagoy e. SO. Ttiis chapter is an addition in I2th 
aentniy, compiled from History. 

« Ynglinga Saga, c. 18. 



k2 
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CHAPTER Vr. 

That the Anglo-Saxons^ in particular, possessed all the 
chief incidents ofthefeodal system. 

1. — Munut and hen^ivm were displaced by the Tentonie tenD, became 
they did not convey the same idea ; FeUm, properly felloH, an enemy. 
S. — ^Traces of feodality in the Saxon codes nnmerous. 8. — It was known 
to the ancient Britons ; its origin and the reason of its continuance and 
universality. . 4. — Robbery honourable. 6 ff ieqq. — Particular incidents 
of feodality in the Saxon codes. 

CHAP. !• Inspection of the Barbarian codes^ imposed upon the 
^^' several Roman provinces^ forces conviction of the over- 
Saxm whelming influence of foreign usages and institutions. The 
^itwm qf presence of the conqueror is everywhere visible^ and the 
laborious nature of the attempt to render the language of 
the conquered the medium of communication on subjects 
the most interesting to every inhabitant, foreign or native, 
is obvious in the necessity of introducing the terms and 
idioms peculiar to the former. As the conquerors brought 
with them their own notions of property, they had their 
own rules for the partition of the provinces which were the 
rewards of their valour. As the land, which in primitive 
times was allowed for the maintenance of the chief, and 
afterwards by consent of the community, or usurped by 
lawless power, had become transmissible in his family, was 
denominated among the Germans his alod, so that term was 
deemed the suitable appellation of land, which descended 
to the children of either sex without the condition of mili- 
tary service. It was a patrimony,* and as such might 

* Commonly, but not universally : we find three diflbrent kinds of estate 
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I 



ef]iially have been called by the more nortbern name of 
Of/rt/, but the conquerors were Teutons, with the exception 
of the Longobiirds, who, however, had been so long resi- 
dent among them as to have lost the distinctive charac- 
terUtica of their Scandinavian origin. All the rest of the 
suMued territory was held of the state subject to military 
«ervice, and every tenement must have been called by the 
conquerors by that name which had long been familiar to 
them. What that name was cannot be ascertained by 
direct evidence. We know that the Saxons called a raiU- 
lary feod kni^ht^s meat-home^ and it is reasonable to believe 
thai the rest of the Teutons either used the same temi or 
iu wynonime foda, answering to the Scandinavian veisla, 
and tehn answering to Icbu. For some time after their 
settlement, they used the Latin words heneficium and munvs. 
The latter, which ^ms to be the etymological correspond- 
mil of /an (by permutation M==L)y denoted land held at 
will ; but the former signified land held for life. They did 
not, therefore, clearly express the ideas suggested by the 
vernacular tenns of the Teutons, but tliey continued in use 
for some time after the first appearance, in the ninth cen- 
lury, of the Germanic word fead^um, in Latin instruments. ♦ 
It was a word of general application, as readily understood 
by all the Germanic nations, and eventually it superseded 
both benefice and munus, and stood for both mete and lehn. 
By Uie decree of Charles the Fat, where it first occurs, it 



CHAP. 



Munut* 



QiUed t>y I be some name : " Aludes de berefliUite, &lode§ do conqaUEtu, et 
ftlodtt dc douiilione domlai impenitori»." — Capii. Caroli Cairn, xxx, e, 5, 
Am* IMSO* The tenu here appears to denote un estate not subject to military 
•cnrlee, but which might be iuherlted or ptirchaied, or be derived from the 
ipft of a prince* 

* Peudi j»orro voeabuluin tub Carolo CraAso primo audStum, iajs DueaD^« 
lift fovnd in Uie decree on the Roman expedltfon, aboat 6B4, published by 
FMereg Goldart, atid others: " Cuicunque secuodum banc legem cxpeditio 
liapen^tur^ li ad Curium GuHoruniy hoc est, id campum qui Eungalle dlei- 
tof, domlnum mum non comitetur, at Ibi cum mllitnrl npparatu non reprte- 
imleiufi Fcodo, prater hot, qui eum gratia domiuorum suorum remaQae- 
niat In coj»f|»ectu nostro, absque spc recti peratiouis privetur." 
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ti called by the more northern name of ^^^**- 

. I Tors were Teutons^ with the exception ■ 

hc», however, had been bo long resi- 
^o have lost the distinctive charac- 
unuvian origin. All the rest of the 
. was held of the state subject to military 
. I very tenement must have been called by the 
. V"i6 by that name which had long been familiar to 
: i'M. What that name was cannot be ascertained by 
(iircct evidence. We koow that the Saxons called a mili- 
tary feod knighfs meat-home^ and it is reasonable to believe 
that the rest of the Teutons either used the same term or 
its synonime/odia, answering to the Scandinavian veisla, 
and lehn answering to IcBn. For some time after their 
flettlement, they used the Latin words beneficium and munus. '^"««""- 
The latter, which qpems to be the etymological correspond- ^^^* 
ent of Ian (by permutation M=:L)y denoted land held at 
will ; but the former signified land held for life. They did 
not, therefore, clearly express the ideas suggested by the 
▼eraacular terms of the Teutons, but they continued in use 
fur some time after the first appearance, in the ninth cen- 
tury, of the Germanic word feod-um, in Latin instruments.* 
It nvas a word of general application, as readily understood 
by all the Germanic nations, and eventually it superseded 
both benefice and munus, and stood for both mete and lehn. 
By the decree of Charles the Fat, where it first occurs, it 

Cilled by the Mine name : " Alodes de hereditate, alodes de cooqnltito, et 
alodee de dooatlone domini imperatoris." — CapU. Caroli Calvi^ xxz, c. 6, 
An. 800. The teim here appears to denote an estate not subject to military 
avriee, bat which might be inherited or purchased, or be derived from the 
gift of a prince. 

* Fendi porro Tocabulum sub Carolo Crasso primo auditum, says Ducange. 
It la found in the deeree on the Roman expedition, about 884, published by 
Frebere, Qoldart, and others: ** Cuicunque secundum banc legem ezpeditio 
Impeietor, si ad Curiam Ghillorum, hoc est, in campum qui Rungalle dici- 
tnr, dominum soum non comitetur, et ibi cum milltari apparatu non reprsB- 
sentetur, Peodo, prater bos, qui cum gratia dominorum suorum remanse- 
mnt in contpcctu nostro, al>sqac spe recuperationis priTetur." 
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CHAP. ' was enacted that such as did not accompany their lord* 
* into the field with military trappings, should lose their feud 
without any prospect of recovery* This fault, it may be 
Feiontf, observed, and its consequence^ was a felony in modem 
orthography; but in all probability, it was originally written 
in Latin /<?Wonw7, for "fellones ** m^diUi felons in the ninth 
century.* Owing to the strange conceits of legal anti- 
quaries and etymologists,f the meaning of a very plain 
word has been much obscured, and its orthography, like 
that ofalod, has been corrupted, in order to adapt it to a 
preconceived definition of the thing denominated* As the 
original alliance of the chief and his follower was a military 
compact for mutual defence, any act contrary to it placet^ 
them in an opposite relation to each other. To break 
league was expressed in the Latin of the seventh centur 
by the classical word reheUare^ but the sense is manifestlji 
taken from this state of opposition. The feodal tenant 
a state of rebellion was termed the fellou of his lord, anc! 
this old Teutonic word has a corresponding verb in every 
Gothic dialect ; in English, to fell, meaning to cause to 
fell 4 In Latin, the etymological cognate is bellare, to 
fight or make war against, and the sense o( fellon is con--, 
tained in the proper name Sellona, which is construct 
on the same grammatical principle. Of all the words^ the" 
root is the Sanskrit bo all, which tlie Brahmins explain 1 
vadhe, to signify that the idea is contained in the act 
striking, causing pain, or killing. He that rebelled, becan 
n fellon, and as the compact by which he held his feod wa 
at an end, the feod was said to be forfeited by the vassall 



* '* ffon tibi sit curte, rex, quor tibj refbraot fellonea fttque igDobih 
— O^nt. Caroli Cafvit t, 23, e. fdt. 

t See Bluckslone, Coinm. IV, 05* 

t Th€ Alftnuutnle f«/H/4?n, Dutch r^Utn ; the Norse yi^//a, tlgpiLlflcs «!« 
lo kill. Tlic VrunktAh fietlen ts to condemn. A Blmilar idea at the botto 
of Uic»c wont* coanects lUetn hi sense* Wachter roenttons Jhl^ an encm 
AA likely to have given rise to filonia^ but thinks that felh ii oon 
witb/tf^, an asfoiilt or invasion. 
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CHAP, as be found it described in Ibe irritten lairs of the kingdoin. 

! And as to tbe titles of booonr, be coaM not introdoce wbat 

bad existed among tbe Saxons as fidl as tbe Northmen 
ftom all ages, 
rinnr- 3. To pot tbis qoestioo on a r%bt footing, it most be 

FnJL^mk, obserred tbat tbe system of feods was not always tbe same: 
tbat is, it was more simple in its eariy state, tban it became 
prenoos to its extinction. A feod was land granted by a 
superior, wbetber a state or an indiTidoal, wbo reqniied 
military senrice in return for it ; and it was tbe substential 
and durable substitute of tbe actnal *^ epulse pro stipendio" 
gi%-en by the princes of Germany to tbdr soldiers in tbe 
time of Tacitus, wben money was unknown to them. This 
mode of feod existed from time immemorial in Asia, was 
known to the ancient Britons, prevailed all over Scandina- 
Tia, and is frequently named in tbe ancient Icelandic his- 
tory of the Faroe Islands,* was common amoi>g tbe Scy- 
thiansy-t- and is found in tbe centre of Africa and in the 
islands of the Pacific Ocean, which until tbe eighteenth 
century were utterly unknown to Europeans. More or less, 
feods must have been granted by every state, that extended 
its dominion by conquest or peaceable colonization. Its 
invention required no sagacity. If the first horde of Asiatic 
wanderers found themselves sole possessors of the plains 
and forests of Europe, and had no occasion for defensive 
measures, the feodal system might for a time lie dormant. 
But it would necessarily be roused fix>m its slumbers by 
subsequent arrivals. Whenever a horde or tribe, subsist- 
ing, as we are informed their descendants did so lately as 
the reign of Trajan, by pasturage, hunting, and depreda- 
tions on their neighbours, occupied a pasture or hunting 
ground, they had portions of territory exposed to incursions, 



* ' Halfgrimr var hofdhio^ yfir helming ty^iOLy ok hidt theim helmlogi 
i len af Haialdi kooungi.' Halfgrim was captain of half pf the islaDds, and 
held that half in fee of kiug Harold (Grafeld.) — Ftertynga Saga^ c. 4. Sec 
'4\%itf r. 25 &- 34. t Gibbon y Decline. 
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and had enemies of the same quality as themselves, incited ^"^P- 

by love of plunder, and provoked or provoking by aggres- ! — 

sioD. In such a state, though the pasturage or hunting 
ground was the property of the community, there would be 
a necessity in the larger tribes at least, for defenders of the 
borders, who to all intents and purposes of feodality, would 
hold the guarded territory by military service. If a tribe 
extended its grounds by conquest, ' the additional land 
would, by a still greater necessity, become a military feod, 
or be divided into several such feods. The practice was in 
reality, nothing more than an acquiescence of tlie state in 
one or more of its members taking possession for the whole, 
of the booty acquired by arms, and maintaining themselves 
in it as long as they were able : the first armies were 
banditti ; and the very name of warrior implies a robber in 
its origin ;* and this was the rule of all despoilers, antient 
and modem : — 

** For why ? the good old rale 

Saffieeth them ; the simple plan, 

That they shoald take who have the power, 

And they should keep who can.** 

In all cases of defending distant or conquered posses- 
sions, the party employed was a detachment from the state, 
and its servant. The service could no longer be paid for 
by a provision of food and lodging, and the necessary sub- 
stitute, before the invention of money, was land, or rather 
the enjoyment of its produce at free will. Under more 
prosperous circumstances a rent or tribute was exacted. If 
the servant failed in his duty, the land was either lost to 
the state, or the state recalling him, punished his negli- 
gence, called Vifellonyy and granted the territory to another 
on the same conditions. 

4. This is the simple origin of the system, and as Pin- Jiothery, 
kerton observes, it prevailed wherever conquest was known, hmwrabu. 

* Sanskrit hara^ war, harif a warrior, from hri, to take by force and vio- 
leooe, to ravish^ &c. Bee p. 129. 
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CHAP. As to the other services, conditions of tenure, incidents of 
VI. . . 

the possession, and complicated relations between the 



superior and his dependent, which were subsequently intro- 
duced, they were originally, on the part of the tenant, 
commutations of the duty of personal appearance in the 
field, and on the part of the lord, exactions, gradually 
usurped, for the discharge of his duty of maintaining and 
protecting his vassal. Mr. Cruise says, very correctly, that 
where a tract of land was granted by a sovereign prince to 
one of his followers, to be held immediately of himself, by 
military or other honorable services, with a jurisdiction, it 
was called a feudum nobile, and conferred nobility on the 
person to whom it was granted.* He that at any time or 
from any source, had power to defend the marches, had 
power to exercise the jurisdiction requisite to maintain his 
position, which was honorable and noble, because from the 
earliest ages military robbery by sea and land has been 
accounted honorable. Piracy continued to be honorable 
down to the fifteenth century, when king Eric of Pomera- 
nia finished a long career as a pirate chief. 
Particular 5. The settlement of the mixed people called Anglo- 
^^^^ Saxons in Britain was not effected without diflSculty. They 
Feods. gained the land only step by step, and were compelled to 
defend every stage of their progress. If the Longobards 
imported feodal tenures into Italy, it can hardly be 
imagined that the northern Goths left them behind, or that 
the Franks did not carry them into Gaul; and how it can 
be believed that the Saxons, Frisians, Jutes and Angles, 
were ignorant of what was known to all the rest of the 
Indo-European tribes, from their first estabhshment in this 
quarter of the world, is altogether inconceivable. But this 
consideration will have no weight with those who have been 
taught to trace the origin of feodal institutions to those 
comparative novelties, the march laws of Alexander Severus 



* Treatise on Dignities, ch. 1. s. 1. 




Probusp and therefore, it U necessary for correctly as- coap. 

fertstining the antiquity of our titles uf honour, to show by ! 

direct and positive evidence, that all the chief incidents of 
military tenure, its heriots, scutages, wardships, reliefs, lio- 
magiss, escheats and felonies, and marriages at the will of 

^ the lord, were in full operation, duriug the Saxon period 
of domination in Enghtnd.* 

6. One of the principal appurtenances of a military tene- Hirhtattd 

fment was the relief, which was a gift from u tenant to his ^^'*^- 
lord upon entering the feod on the death of liis ancestor.t 

I The reason of it was that by such death the feod seemed to 



* A princely ilontition of trenstire unci heritable estate with the requital 
by nillitttr^ icrvicc, U often inootiu»c4 in Beowulf: — 



! hirn the tre&5ttrea 

which he gave to me 

repaid in the war, 

with my bright swonl 

a« it was ^rauted tu inc. 

He gave me land 

the joy of puteriial iuheritaiicc. 



I 



Ic him tha madhrna^ 

the be nie sealde 

gOklA set gttdhe 

awA ine gifi^le wu»9 

l^ohtan sweorde 

1m me In ad forgcuf 

Mirth cthel wyti* 

X. 4975. 
f The Sttkaaeaaa brought it from Asia, where It still exists as perfect as 
ever It was in Curoftc after tlie epoch of tlie Normao conquest of England. 
Bpcoktiig^ of Rajostliau, Col. Tod says, ** Tlie 6rat and tnoat easentlal mark 
ofa Ceo<lal relation exists in all its force and purity here. It is a perpetually 
reeiirritJg tuorlt of the simrce of the ^rant aud tlie aoiemn renewal of the 
{ilod^c wbidi originally obtaiucd it. In Mewar, it is a virtual and bona 
JUU surrender of the iiefj aud the renewal thereof. It is thus defined in 
RuropMH i>oUty : " a relief is a sam of money due frnm every one of full 
•fe tftJUog a fief by descent." On the demise of a chief, the pHnce immc 
dkleJx scuds a party termed tlic zubti (sequestrator), cousisting of a civil 

and a few soldiers^ who take possessioii of the estate in the prince's 
The heir sends his prayer to the court to be luitalled in the pro- 

Ofltsrlng th« j»rof>er relief. This paid, the chief b inrlted to repair to 
the ftrcmrmoCf where lie {lerforms homage and nmke» protestations of service 
and fcaity ; he receives a fresh grant, and the inauguration terminates by 
the priD<]e girding Idm with a sword in tlie old forms of chivalry. It is an 
Irop^Miog ocrvmony performed En a full assembly of the court, and one of 
the few which has never been relinrjuished. Tlie line patd, and the brand 
buekled to his side, a itceil, turban, plume, and dre^s of honour given to 
Ili9 diltli Ibti UivetUtorc is cumplcte."— i^^vo^CAaM, v, },p* I6t$« 
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CiiAP. revert to the lord, until it were redeemed, or in feodal 
■ phrase, relieved by a small gifl in token of subjection. 

Tliis is a summary of the explanations usually given for 
the relief; but it is not the origin of the custom, in which 
alone the true reason must be sought. According to 
Tacitusy he that was admitted a freeman of the nation, 
received a horse, lance and shield from the state or chief. 
In the ordinary language of the times, the accoutrements 
and trappings of a warrior (weTy ber, bar, rir, &c.), were 
called, with some dialectic variations, his heregeai, his 
army or ^^*ar apparatus : — 

Gchyrst thu sse Icoda Hear thou, mariner, 

hwffit this folc segeth what this people say : 

hi willath eow to gafule They will for tribute 

garas syllan deliver yon darts, 

oettrynne ord envenomed points 

and ealde sward and ancient swords, 

tha horegeatu the eow those heriots which in war 

set hilde ne deah.* will not avaU you. 

On the death of the warrior, his arms reverted to the 
chief who had bestowed them, but if his son were of age 
to assume his father's station, they were delivered to him 
on the offer of a small gifl in commutation of the weapons 
thus relapsed to the original donor. It was thus that 
valuable hauberks, and celebrated swords, were transmitted 
from generation to generation. When land descended in 
this manner, the heregeat or heriot was still claimed by the 
superior from the new tenant, and it was exacted in pro- 
portion to his means, according to the established rule of 
the law,t which required each man's heriot to be mode- 
rate.j: The valuation of the heriot depended upon the 



^ Byrhtnoth, L 94. 

t If any one die intestate, (says Cnute) be it through neglect, or through 
sudden death, then let not the lord draw more from the land than his Just 
and lawful heriot. " Thonne ne teo se hiaford na mare on his shte batan 
his rihtan heregeate.''— Zaic* qf Cnute, 78. 

♦ And beon tha heregeat swa hit mietUc sy, Scc-^Ib, 
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rank of the tenant ; the heriot of an earl was eight horses, ^'"J^- 
four helmets, four hauberks, eight lances, eight sliields, !! — 



four swords, and two hundred gold coins. For a king's 
ihegUy the heriot was four horses, two swords, four lances, 
four shields, one helmet or one hauberk, and fifty gold 
coins. The middle thegn, corresponding to the less baron 
of the Normans, paid a heriot of only one horse, a spear, 
and neck piece. 

7. The law regulating the heriot is entitled " de Hereo- 
tis.** William the Conqueror adopted it, and that it might 
be understood by his Norman subjects, translated it into 
French, literally so &r as regards the earl and knight's 
thane, but making some difference with regard to the 
middle thane.* This translation he entitled " De Releviis;"+ Relemum. 
and, therefore, he has apparently the honor of introducing 

the word Relief, and attaching it to the pre-existing custom 
and law. The heriot and the relief were therefore, clearly 
understood by the Normans to be the same thing; but they 
were not so; for the heriot had assumed the form of a mort- 
uary, and the relief that of a rent or offering for the per- 
mission to enter upon an e^te. The former seemed to be 
a repayment from the dying man, and the latter was an 
actual payment from his successor.^; 

8. Escheats were a principal incident of a military tenure. Etcheat 



* What relates to the Norman vavoior, or middle theffn of the Saxons, 
aad haro minora or less baron, of a subsequent period, corresponding with 
the esquire, who is lord of a manor, runs thus : " De Relirf a vavassur a 
SMfi Hg€ aeinur. Dcit estre quite par le che^al sun pere, tel cum 11 out le 
lur sa mort, e par sun haume, e par sun escu, e par sun hauberc, e par sa 
lanee, e par sespee. £ sil fhst desaparaille quU noust cheTal ne armes 
ftute quite par c sol." 

t U. Win. I. c. 20, de Releviis. 

t Tills is evident from the will of Byrbtric, which was made before the 
ttnia of Cnnte. By that Instrument he directs to be given to his natural 
or liege lord (qfne hlqford), eighty pieces of gold, a dagger worth as much, 
foar horses, two swords, and all liis hunting dogs. See the Will, in Hearne's 
Textui lUfftm.p. 36, and Hickes, Thti. Ill, Viu.Epitt.p. 62. 
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CHAP. This term is Norman French, and less significant of the 
thing originally intended than the Saxon, which wHsfyrd- 



w^FeUmy wiU, or warUke-expedition penalty. The word is com- 
FifrdwUe. poonded otfyrd, a military expedition, and wite, a pmi- 
ifthment or fine, and the whole is constantly used to denote 
the penalty for neglect to serve in the army on summons 
fit)m the prince. It occurs so remotely as the reign of Ine 
over the West Saxons, which commenced in 688, when in 
all probability his laws were sanctioned by the first witena- 
gemot, assembly of law-makers, or parliament. '' If," says 
that prince, in the law concerning the nobleman who neg- 
lects the fyrd, ^^ If a nobleman, owning land, neglect the 
military service, he shall pay 120 shillings and suffer in his 
land: one not owning land shall pay 60 shillings; and a 
churlish man (of the farming class) 30 shillings, for his 
fyrdwite* The expression 'suffer in his land' is equivalent 
to 'forfeit his land,' in which case it would be said by a 
Norman, to escheat to the lord. Nearly the same pencJty 
for precisely the same offence, which is more particularly 
described, is found in the Laws of Ethelred: ''If any one 
turn back, without leave, from the fyrd, where the king is 
in person, his estate shall be endangered.^f Now this is 
the very felony of the feodalists, when they say that if a 
tenant desert his lord in the field, or fail to deliver him 
from siege or death, his feod shall be forfeited and escheat 
to the lord. J Some misapprehension of the exact import of 
the Norman escheite (from eschuety to fall out) appears to 
have led to the use of the word felony, to denominate for- 
feiture by crime, and this error would be easy of commis- 
sion from the apparent connection of felony, ynihfalleny to 



• Be than the gesidhcund man fyrde fonitte, Gif gesidhcund mon 
landagende foreittc fyrde. gcselle cxx. sclll. and tholie his landes. unlanda- 
g^'ndc Ix. will. Cerlisc xxx. 8cill. to ficrdwite. — Latot qflne, 61. 

t Atid gif hwa of fyrde butan leafe gcwcndc. the cyniDg sylf on sy. 
|)1iliic Ids arc.— XaiM qf Ethelred VI. ConeiL JSnham, 36. 
X Spelm. Qioss. p. 216. 
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r.ilL Among the Rajpoots, the fiefs which are only to 
de^ftettttd in lineal siiccesaion, revert to the prince on failure 
ofbetiKy and cannot be bequeathed. Forfeiture for crimes 
occur and are partial or entire according to the delin- 
tjucncy,* Tlie latter agree with what we now terra felonies* 

9, The Anglo Saxons gave the name of /tt/ldo to the Homagt, 
personal obeisance and duty to a lord which the rest of the 
Oeffman nations called marukap, translated litcTally by the 
fcodalists^ homa^ium. Hyld-o, fidelity, is the etymological 
oognatii of the Latin cult-US^ which besides the worship of 
the Gods, signified service, respect, and attendance; but 
in the usual acceptation of the word, hyldo^ was favour or 
gcM>d*wiIl, and gehyld, was a protector. As a forensic temi 
it occupied the same station among the Saxons as homage 
fealty among the more recent feodalists. The hyldath 

the former was the trunudar eldr of the Northmen, the 
drasieid and trosteid of the Germans j and from Ay Id or 
AyUl&t fidelity, was formed gehyld^ a protector,t the supe- 
rior to whom the hold or trusty vassal took the oath of ad- 
herence, by which he was bound to honorable service so 
long as the other rendered liim protection. With respect 
to the service of homage, bishop Nicholson has sufficiently 
shown that it was performed by the king of the Scots to 
the king of Nortliumbria, to Edward, the fiither, and Ed- 
mund| the son of Athclstan; and it must therefore have 
been performed in like manner by every Saxoo lord to his 
«ufierior, and by every Saxon chief to his lord. It was 
actually rendered by all the boroughs of England to Ed- 
ward the Confeiuaor immediately before his coronation,]: 



• Col, Tod, Rajttmhan, I, p. 100. 
f Thd derivmtioii from ffehealflan (from haaltUmf lo cover, to hold, keep,) 
to preierTt, doet not afibct what is said of the formation of t/thj/lil from 
hpidf for ffthMldan belong to the mtnc Atniily hi the £fitlo-Eiiroj>eiLi^ lUu- 
iKtt. limtd gives both tJic Saxon Hold and English hoUL The root b 
tiooflfcrtt I'lfiLL, to eQYtr. Sve tlic note tipon manredj ji. 114. 
; Epifflc prdlzod to \nikhii, Z<v<v ArtglO'Sa^on, p* 0^7. Tfc qaot<>9 
ff/, 46, ** HomiQlo pttkin oiiuiibu» Unto." 
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CHAP, and ibe fcrm of the oath of lealtr is yet extant.* That the 

1 — Latin word koma^ivmy dees not a|>pear in oar ancient laws 

Homagimm before the reign of Henry I. is really a consideration of 
no weight, since the thing itself existed, and was described 
by a term, belonging to the language of the country in 
which most of its laws were writien. Homagium liowe%'er, 
is mentioned in Henrv's code, as if it were a dutv well 
known, and essential to be perfonaed.-f- The English per- 
sisted in using their vernacular term down to tlie time of 
Hold Uenry III., and hold*: othes was the slight change which 

eight centuries had wrought in the original hyblatkas^ in- 
troduced by the Saxon conquerors of Britannia Romana: — 

« WTlIam the rede kyng 

Mnde as qnycWehe as he mrgte, hji sowfe, 

HoUU oiha Ibat men faym suore thora al Ecgelonde, 

Vor of his eldore brother he was erere in doote. 

So that men soor hym hUde dka in to al that londe abonte.t 

Wardship. 10. Wardship took place when a tenant died leaving his 
heir a minor, on which the estate reverted into the posses- 
sion of the lord until it was released by the payment of the 
relief and the performance of homage. This was a custom 
so peculiarly Gothic that instances are numerous and con- 
tinual in the ancient literature of the northern nations; and 
the very laws relating to the feodal guardian and his pupil, 
are transcripts from the Longol)ardic code.§ Among the 
Anglo-Saxons, the duties of the warder to the ward were 
well understood and regulated by their laws.|| It is not 



* ThuM man tctal sicerifftan hyldathoM^ (thus are oaths of fealty to be 
sworn,) U the title of the formularies in AneiaU Lawi ami ImttihUkms <^ 
England^ p. 76. 

t QuotcuDque dominos, aliqois habeat, vel qoantnmenmqne de ^it* 
teneat, ei magis obnozius est, et ejus residens esse debet, eujus Icgius est. 
Si multis hoinagium fcccrit, &c. — Cap. zliii. s. 3. 

X Robert of Gloucester, p. 183. 
^ See them in Spelmao's Gloss, p. 384 and p. 565. 

II I^WB of Inc, 38. Council of jEoham, 26. Constitutions of Ethelrvd, 
'21. " And let no rnan," bays Ciiute, ** compel eitlier a woman or a maiden 
to bim, ul.om she herself diyliked.** — Secular LatoJf, 75. 
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CHAP. 



itil Hcory T. reronTie<l the feodal obligations according to 

le staitdurti of the Saxon inBtitutes^ that we AjkI legal 

jiiciB of vrardship. In the first of his laws, he mentions 
bose of liJwaitJ the Confessor as amended by his father, 
mjxd hi§ own intention to continue them in force. Immedi- 
ely afterwards he promises for himself, and commands 
in barfinst ** to make the widow or one of the relation;*^ 
the guardian of the estate and the children, to restore the 
ibcid to the heir on his arrival at muturity, and to marry 
the heir and bestow the estate conformably to their own 
plnsiire^"^ Wardship is an incident of feodality in 
Icwur.f 
II, Scutage was tlie feodal term ft*r the mulct origimilly Scutagf, 
ncarred by a vassal wlio neglected the obh'gation to ac- 
pany his lord in military expeditions. The Saxons called 
rdwiiCf as before mentioned. This j)ersonal attend- 
ance in war was the first and most immediate act of fealty 
ia the v«06al| and the scutage was only the romniutation 
!>r this necessary service. It was first levied regularly all 
iver tlie kingdom by Henry ll^fX hut it was as fully ascer- 
by law as any other fine, before the days of Ine;§ 
it prevailed equally among the Danes in the kingdoms 
' Northumbria and East England, and among the Saxons 
rest of tlie island. It is not, tlierefore, remarkable 
it is still in full force in Rajasthan,|| 



* Si quit baroaum mcorum, »We allonim qui de me icneat, kc, — J. «. 2. 

t It €ll«ii tCTinlQAte9| us in tbc European »yatein, in the nefiirlouii act of 

P^tJVmitiUfig the lufaat iu order to confer hU estate upon a fiivoHte. See 

t Uiti Lyttleton, Hist. Hen, II., VoK IV, p. 16. 
\ Laws of Ine, 51. 8ce Laws of Cnnte, 12, U. 
I nkwnfyff or Sctdagt^ the phrase in Europe to denote the ajnerdamcnt 
w wm vtienilaDce, la aUo known and exemplJiled in deeds. Fuilurc rrom 
rtlMJItiotloii, turhuletice, or pride, brought a heavy flne ; the sequirstrattun 
4if Ike vbole or part of the estate, both of which I have oflen witnessed, — 
CW* fW,p. 149. Iu Ai)}t€iuL No. XVl, if a modern deed for enforcing 
fliomage* 

I. 
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^ vi^' 12. In the following laws taken promiscuously from se- 
■ veral codes, other obligations of the feodal system are 

MiseME" digcernible. 

dtOieif jre. a. If any man, (L e. vassal, suprcL pA\ 0,) depart from his 

fioddtttv. '^^ without license, or settle in another shire, he shall go 
where he was before, and pay to his lord sixty shillings.* 
This was equivalent to the feodal law by which a feod was 
forfeited if the tenant refused to perform his due service, or 
denied his obligation. 

Treachery. b. If a man plot against his lord's life, he shall be ans- 
werable to him in his life and in all that he hath; or prove 
himself true according to his lord's were.f If, says the 
feodal law of Conrad, the vassal assault his lord, or trai- 
torously assail him with sword or poison; if he become 
an enemy of his lord, or adhere to his lord's enemies ; if he 
become a traitor to his lord : in each case he is a felon, and 
his feod is forfeited. 

c. And we have ordained respecting plots against the 
lord : that the man shall be liable with his life, if he cannot 
deny the felony, or shall afterwards be convicted by the 
threefold ordeaJ.J 

d. If any one give freedom to his vassal (man) at the 
altar, he shall be free of the nation (folc fry). The giver 
of freedom shall have his heritage and weregild, and the 
protectiou, or price of it, of his fisimily, whether he be over 
the march, wherever he may be.§ 

IVtv«ir# e. We also declare that a man, may fight along with 

^^* his lord, without committing war, if any one attack his 
lord ; thus may a lord fight for his man ; but a man may 
not fight against his lord.H A like enactment is found in 
tho fiHHlal laws of private war, by which a vassal, holding 
fiHHlsi of divers lords who were at variance, was bound to 



• Uwji of Inf. ad. 

t Uw» of AlfvY^i. 4. : AUiebtan, 4. 

^ Wihtixs^^, P Alfred, 4«. 
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obey the command of his chief lord to fight for him, saving chap. 

the service and fealty due to any other lord for the feod !_ 

which he held of him.* So that, in point of fact, a vassal 
might be so circumstanced as to be unable to fight for any 
of his lords, without committing a felony to the others. 
Bracton states the law of private war to be thus : — If 
a vassal have tenements under different lords, and dissen- 
rions arise among his chief lords, he shall always stand in 
his own person by him to whom he performed his allegi- 
ance, and by his attorney with the others.f 

f. Of him who entertains the man of another person 
without license. Let no man receive the man of another 
without the leave of him whom he had previously followed, j: 

g. Every Saxon lord was bound by law to entertain Ctnirt or 
persons in his household, who were termed his hiredmen^ ^"^ 
or men of his court, and for whom he was responsible.^ 

This court may have originated with the feodal court baron, 
established for the tenants or vassals of the barony. 

A. In the laws of Edward the Confessor, the viovAfeoda Peodhm a 
occurs as the well known term for tenements ;|| and domini, tencmitu. 
lords, are mentioned in relation to their homines, men, pre- 
cisely as those terms are understood by feodalists to mean 
feodal lords and their vassals.1[ And that a Saxon military 
tenure was wanting in nothing essential to constitute a 
holding, as understood in the utmost rigour of the feodal 
law, is ascertained by the description of the jurisdiction of 
Saxon lords in their fiefs, the several branches of which 
jurisdiction were so well known, and of so long a standing, 



• GIuiTille, L Ix, c 1. t Bract. /. II, e. 35, s. 5. 

t Lftwi of Edward tho Elder, 10. See also Secular Laws of Cnute, 28. 

§ Cnute, 31. 
I De libertaie eorum qui de fcodls eecletie tennerint. QuicuiKiuu de 
eeclcsia tenuerlt, vel in feodo ecclesic luanserit, &c. — e. 4. 

% Lege Anglonioi lunt were tcI prccium, ct manbote do occlsls er^a 
dominoi quorum homines Intcrfnctl crant. — cap. l*i. 

T *> 
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CHAP, as to be denominated customs.* It is said in the thirty- 
I. fourth chapter of this code, that William I. acquiesced in 



its enactments by the advice and at the request of his 
baronSy " consilio et precatu baronum ;" and William him- 
self says, in the preface to his own laws, " These are the 
laws and customs, which king William granted to the 
people of England after the conquest of the land ^t" and 
the very same which king Edward his kinsman maintained 
before him.:{: 
MiteeVane- 13. The least that those writers can do, who choose to 
assert that William I. introduced the feodal system into 
England, will be to point out exactly what he imported. 



* Deseripeio libertatnm diversarum. — Archiepiscopi, Comites, barones, 
et milites suob, et proprios senrientes suos, scilicet dapifcros, plneerms, 
camerarios, coeoe, pistoresy snb sao fritliborgo habebant : et Ipsi suoe arml- 
geroe Tel alios servientes suos sab suo frithborgo) quod si ipsi forialiMereot 
et elamor vicinoram insoigent de eis, ipni liaberent eos ad rectum in euria 
eoa, si liaberent sacham et socham, tol et theam, et infiEuigennthef.— cap. SI. 
In the next law these liberties or privileges and Jarisdictlons are defined. 
It conclades thus: * Et illi qui non liabent eontuetwUna qnas supradixirooa, 
ante Josticiam regis fiiciant rectum eciam in hundredo, vel in wapentaehib, 
Tel In schiris.' — cap, 22. 

t Conquest, in feodal language, was purehasc, as early as the 0th centorj. 

Thus Charles the Bald, in his Capitula, An. SCO, opposes alodt by inheritance 

and conquest to alods by imperial fgnxit : 'alodes illorum de heredltate et de 

conquisitu, — alodes de donatione domini imperatoris.' — Stqtrdf p. 141, n. 

Conquest, And * perquisitor ' was the synonyme of ' conqusBstor.' " The first purehaser, 

Conquercr, perquisitor," says Mr. Causton, " is he who first acquired the estate to his 

fiimily, whether transferred to him by sale, by gift, or by any other method, 

excepting only that of descent. The feodists frequently stile such a person 

canquiiitor or eonqtuBStor, and the Norman writers conqwreur. (Qnmd 

Coutt. c. 25, fo, AO.) ; which, by the way, was the appellation assumed by 

William the Norman, to denote that he was the first of his (amily who ae- 

Conqueror quired the crown of England, and from whom, therefore, all future claims 

cuisitoror ^^ <*csceut must be derived ; though afterwards by disuse of the word in a 

Purehtuer, feodal sense, it became associated with the idea of victory, and was supposed 

to refer to his forcible subjugation of the dethroned Harold's dominions." — 

Bightt qf Heinhip, cA. II. canon 3, p, 203, 205. 

X Cez sunt les leis e les custumes que U reis William grantad al pople 
dc Engleterre apres le cunquest de la terre : icelles mefanes que 11 reis Ed- 
ward, sun cusin, tint deuant lui. 
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which the Saxons did not possess during the six centuries ^^^P- 
of their occupation of the country before his arrival. There ' 

are nome phrases and appellations of men that never became 
titles of honor, all of which have reference to this particu- 
lar polity, but scarcely require classification. The term 
mandryhten, for instance, is literally a vassal lord, a lord 
of the homages : — 

Mod oetra mandon Sad In mind they mourned 

mondi^btnes ewealm.* the slaughter of their liege-lord. 

Such vassals, particularly those of a prince, were his hearth HaU Com" 
companions, his table companions, or his hall companions, ^j^^^ 
all of which are synonimous with the palace counts of the CounU. 
empire, and no doubt existed before the time of Tacitus, 
who mentions companions only; though his '^comites'' are 
rather to be understood of such as were either then or soon 
afterwards of an order of nobility. CSeesar mentions the 
followers of Bclgic noblemen by the names of comites and 
familiares, household companions. In Beowulf, a vassal 
IS denominated a hordgeneat and a beodgeneatj the enjoyer, 
partakeryi* or companion of the lord at table, so that these 
terms are nearly the same as veisluman : — 

We aynt Hygelaoes We are Hygelac's 



* Beowulf,.!. 6202. 
t A.-Sax. geneatf Frank and Alam. ffinoz and geruBz^ N. Oenn. ^enou, a 
eompuiion, are ibmied with the collective prefix ffe, gi=ffa Gothic, and njft 
A.-8., noiz and nuiz Qerm., utility, from the yerbs iteofon, nutzen, to uae 
or enjoy a thing. A.-S. genytian, to enjoy an office. In O. Sw. note^ Ice- 
landic naute, a companion; and niute, to enjoy, b the tame verb as tiutzen 
and neoian, Ihre quotes Uie Rhythmic Chronicle, p. 70, to show the title 
of knights companions : 

Tha war i hertog Erikes rota 
Bade rlddare och riddarenotta. 
There were in dnlce Eric's train, 
both knights and knight-oompanions. 
He considers tliem to be the same as the ridherlikm^ who appear in the let- 
ters of king Magnus, 1344, at the end of tlie collection of Laws of Citizen- 
ship (Legti Birc. p. 16> to be attendants equal to knights. 
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bord geneatos. 






table partakers 


VI. 




X.682. 


The prince slew in angry mood 




Breat bolgen mod 








beod geneatas 






his table companions, 




eaxl gesteallan 


i. 


3424. 


his shoulder sopporters. 




Swa bealdode 






So in age increased 




bearn Ecgtheowes 






the son of Egiheow 




guma gudha cuth 






a man fkmed in wars 




godam dsBdum 






for gallant deeds : 




dreah mtter dome 






he acted according tojostioe. 




nealles draneen sloh 




nor drunken struck 




heorth geneatas. 






his hearth companions. 



X.4d40. 

This kind of vassal occurs as early in A.-Saxon jurispru- 
dence as the laws of Ine, in 689, by which a king's geneat 
was placed on an equality with a ttoihind man, or person 
of the second class of nobility; and as the number of hides 
of land for which he might be admitted to swear as a com- 
purgator, amounts in quantity to ten knights fees, this vas- 
sal was equal to a baron of no mean consideration in Nor- 
man times. It does not, however, appear to have ever been 
a title of nobility, and the word without addition, occurs 
in the Laws of Cnute for a villein,f which appears to be its 
signification in the Death of Byrhtnothj where it is op- 
posed to beoruy a nobleman : — 



Byrhtwold mathelode 
bord hafenode 
se wees eald geneat 
8B8C acwehte 
he ful baldlice 
beomas Isarde. 

X. 616. 



Berthold harangued 
waving his shield; 
he was an old geneat, 
he shook the ashen spear 
and full boldly 
instructed the nobles. 



* By law 15, a person charged with theft might clear himself by oath 
according to the amount of his toere^ or pecuniary value of his life, which 
was one mode of estimating a man's rank in society ; and by law 10, a 
king's geneat, whose toere was twelve hundred shillings, might swear ia 
that manner for sixty hides of land. 

t Qeneai rihty the right of a geneat, is rendered '' villani rectum** la At 
ancient translation of the laws of Cnute. In the laws of Bdgar I. 
land is opposed to thane land, i. e, it was the land of a vassal. 
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In the Old Saxon and Alamannic laws, on duel, the same ^^^^• 
teim occurs in the acceptation of par, peer or fellow.* ■ — 

14. Among the Saxons there was a tenure, called by a i>rengage. 
name which even in its mixed or Latinized form, denotes 
in a peculiarly forcible manner the occupation of land under 
a superior as the meed of warlike services, performed or 
expected. In ancient records the service of Drengage fre- 
quently occurs,t and those from whom it was due were 
drenges, which the French surveyors employed by the Con- 
queror to compile Domesday Book, have represented in 
their aural orthography as drenches,"!!^ and have thus led to 
a ridiculous derivation of the term from A.-S. drencan, to 
drench, as cattle. From that record, it appears that every 
dreng, was the holder of a manor under the king ; he was, 
therefore, a thane, the equal of a Norman baron. Spelman 
relates that Edward of Shireburne, and some others, who 
had been ejected from their lands, repairing to William I. 
offered to prove that they had never, either before or after 
the conquest, opposed bjm in council or aids, but had 
always held their estates in peace; on which the king 
caused an inquiry to be made throughout England, and 
finding th^ir representation to be true, commanded that 
they should be restored to their lands and lordships, to 
enjoy them as completely and peaceably as ever they had 
held them before bis conquest, adding that thenceforth 
they should be called drenges \% which, indeed, was their Drengt, 

* ' Welk tehepenbar Trig man eynen sinen Oenoten to kampe ansprehet, 
be bedarff to weten sine Telr aoen, and sin hantgemal, und de te benemene : 
Oder de|ene weygert eme kampes myt rechte.'— If a freeman equal in rank 
to a MoMmrf, challenge his Qenot^ (fellow,) to combat, he must exhibit his 
four aneeetort (prove his descent four degrees) and his usual company, or 
eourae of life, or the other may lawfully refhse the duel. See also Jm 
Alamamde. e. 16, 1. ' Hat aber der tot man ainen magen Ton sin rater, 
nnd wU der mit im ksempfen, daz mag er roit geuuidem, er si danne sin 
genes nit.' — He who kills a relation by the ikther's side and will wage duel 
on it, may refuse if the champion be not his geruez or fellow. 

t Testa dc Ncvill' passim. * Tit. Cestrescir*, &c. 

§ Olossar. p. 184. 
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CiiAP. old appellation.* From a passage from an old French 
[ — historian of the Normans, William Gemetensis, who mis- 
took the words Dreng Got, a valiant dreng, for a simame, 
the title appears to have been employed in the mediaeval 
sense of the Latin miles, and to have denoted a knight, 
for the writer having named Osmond, Dreng Got, imme- 
diately adds the words, ''audax miles," a bold knight, 
in perfect ignorance that the addition is a translation of 
the title.^ In all probability tlie term was introduced into 
England by the Danes, who called any brave man a drenr- 
ffur. One of the allegorical sons of Karl, a personification 
of the agricultural class in Rigs Mai, is called Dreugr, 
the brother of Freeman, Soldier, and others of tlie more 
daring members of society. Signifying one that rushes 
upon the enemy, presses and comi)els him to i<ubmit4: it 
became among the poets the favorite expression for a gal- 
lant warrior.^ There is a singular admonitory passage in 



* '' Et fuit vetus dreyinghe ante eonqaestum." — Man. AngL t. II, p. fiOS, 
et Dmnetday Boe, tupr^. 

t TemiK>re Roberti duds Normmnni Osoiuodas Drengotus andax miles 
ApalJam cum quibosdam Normannia meta homieidil pctiit. — GuL Gemei, 
apud Lelanfl, Collect, vol. I, p. 170. 

I O. N. dhreingiOf to compel ; A.-S. dhrangtm, to preM, Bqneeie, thnmg. 
Oer. dncngen, drengen, same, to crowd, oppress. In like manner, the 
tbe Northern reckr^ a hero, appt^ars to signify one that drives an cnemj 
before him, from rehu Both terms are very appropriate to a people whoae 
principal occupation was piracy and hostile aggression. Tlie dying Ragnar 
Lodbrog is feigned to have sang in his Nortiiumbriau dangeon : — 

Hiuggum vier med hiorvi We have hewn with our sword ! 

hit tel eg lafnt adh gangi I account It Just, in the assault, 

at samlogur sverdha in the meeting of fidchions, 

sveinn i mote einnm that youth oppose yoath, 

hrokkve ej thegn fyrer thegn thane recede not from thane : 

thad var dhrengs adhal leingi that was of old the dreng's nobility. 

8B skal astrinur meya Ever ought the lover of maident 

einardhur i dhyn syerdha. to be bold in the din of swords. 

§ The author of Byrhtnoth represents that hero to have been slain by a 
dreng, by which he appears to mean one of the foremost in the pi«as of 
battle :— 

Forlct tha sum drenga Then one of the drengs sent 
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the ancient Norwegian Court Laws, whichf confirms this chap. 
explanation : ** Be mindful of this/' says the lawgiver, ^^ that ' 

he who dies a coward, will never afterwards lie accounted 
a dreng^ because, under what name soever he dieth, by 
that shall his memory live.* Without doubt, tlierefore, 
drengage was one of the feodal services before the conquest, 
and from the sigriificatiou of the word, eminently denoting 
a soldier, it was originally discharged by personal attend- 
ance in the field. As to the custom of drenyaye service, 
by finding meat and drink for the lord's son, and pn)vender 
for tlie lord's dogs and horses, nieutioncvl by S{)clnmn 
among the aids of John of GKiunt, it belongs to a modern 
age, and like all other feodal i-ents and acknowledgmentH 
of feodal superiority, it was a commutation of the primary 
and essential duty of a vassal to act in the miliUiry train of 
his diieflain. The very nature of this commutation is a 
proof that the meaning of the tenn was forgotten, and that 
the French blunder of * drenches' for * drenges' had sug- 
gested that the office of this description of manorial lords 
was to drench cattle. A further illustration of this ancient 
term, may be tiikcn from bereunca, the Domesday denomi- BerewUk. 
nation of a dreatfs manor. According to Spelman, the 
berewic was rather a part of a manor separate from the 
body, the vill or hamlet of the domain, or a less manor 
belonging to a greater ; for berewics were not situated in 
the heart of a manor, but on its coufines.t If he be right, 
and there seems no reason to dispute his opinion, tlie here- 



daroth of handa the JaTclin from his hand, 

fleogan of folman to fly fjrom his grasp, 

thset se to forth gewat so that it forth departed 

ihorh thone mthelan through the noble 

iEtbelredes thegen. thane of Athelred. 

X.206. 
• " Minrt a that, at sa er einu sinn deyr nidingur, han venli aldrcl odm 
dnni drengar, thul at med tliui na£Ph rem han deyr, tlia \erdur mod theiri 
fregn bans minning at Ufa." — Norrtkra Hirdtkraa, e. 10. 
t Gloss, p. 70. 



^^^^^« OTKa fA Dwrf^AiT, IS a mistake for beorgxcic or hergwic^ a 

place ol iMpiicr, the particiilar denomination of the dreng's 

lesdence; as ioff, a stone building, fortified with moat 
aul torrets, was the name of other manorial seats. With 
respect to amy subsequent degradation of the dreng, by 
which he held land as a kind of socman, it does not affect 
the consideration of what he was when first recognized 
among the feodal tenants of the Anglo Saxons. 

15. Socman, incidentally noticed above, is a feodal 
term arising out of the jurisdiction of a Saxon thane, and 
it denotes a man of the soc, a word which, with orthogra- 
phic differences, occurs in the same sense, that of a privi- 
lege to try causes, in the different Gothic dialects, and in 
all appears connected with the verb to seek or enquire, in- 
vestigate. In the laws attributed to the Confessor, under 
the title of * Description of various Liberties,'* the soc is 
mentioned as the privilege of the Saxon nobles both tem- 
poml and spiritual, and is defined to be the liberty of 
judging and determining causes within the precinct of the 
JriiAbiirji or mauor.f All others were to repair for this 
purix>se to Uie king's justiciars ; and those who were sub- 
jt>ct to Uiis jurisiiiotion were called socmen, which is there- 
fv>rt>, nmuifesUv* a ^ynonvme of vassals, of high and low 
degree. The pivuliar duly of him that had the soc was 
calleil by the general name of ktafordsocn, for the protec- 
tion which was due fn>m the lord to his vassal.| The soc- 
man however, in Xonuan tittie$» was considered equivalent 
to the Saxon ctorl or husbaudman.§ 

t Leget Edm. Cmrf. c. dS. ** $^>cW «k« <q«od si aliqnis qnerit aliqaod in 
terra sua, etiam fturtam, s«a «ct Jmdiel^ ft uit^Mtam foerit an non." 

I So ** n^Aetocn," tb€ mc «r jari^iictiMi </a * fmiky" eompanion or count 
^ Soekman ; a free man who iMkb of Uie U^g^ m other lord in ancient 
demense, his lands or TiDeiMig« ttm«M«ts; aad he was privileged thus, 
that none could eject him fitsn his hod so loi^^ as he performed the sei^ 
Tioet due for it, or compel him to do mmt tbaa he was bound. In tlie 
Anglo-Norman laws, the eeort of the Saxons b «Aeii rendered Moehnan/*^ 
Oiom. fo AncUnt Lawt, 
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16. That other vestiges of feodality may be discerned, ^^^^* 

or on close examination of forensic terms be detected, L— 

among the remains of the Anglo Saxons, is exceedingly 
probable; but since the people possessed all the principal 
incidents of military tenure, and like the Scandinavians 
were completely free from Roman influence, it will be 
somewhat difficult to believe that their institutions had 
any, the most remote connection, with the peculiarities 
of a people in every respect widely dissimilar. As they 
did not erect corporations and municipalities in the territo- 
ries which they acquired by their swords, they were obliged 
to maintain possession in the same manner. The question 
as to the existence of the feodal system among any ancient 
people, contracts itself within less compass than a nutshell, 
Sar they who subsisted by rapine, or lived in the neigh- 
bourhood of depredators, or extended their territories by 
conquest, knew no other form of government. Military 
tenure and all that belonged to it, originated in warfare, 
and began to decay as soon as civilization, fostered by 
commerce, created new wants, and the necessity of sup- 
plying them gave birth to an order of men, before whom 
the power of the feodal baron has vanished, leaving 
titles of lost import, and privileges which must perish in 
the progress of the silent revolution, that having enfiranch- 
ised the middle classes daily comprehends the lower. The 
aristocracy of wealth must destroy the aristocracy of birth, 
which is valuable only as it stands in public estimation ; 
but whether the man of trade and manufacture, who now 
takes the station of the feodal baron, as unencumbered by 
his duties as uncheered by the attachment of dependents, 
will be equally beneficent to society, is to be seen. 

17, It is generally said that the era of formally intro- Norman 
ducing the feodal tenures by law was probably the latter 
end of the year 1086, when the king was attended by all 
his nobility at Sarum, where all the principal landholders 
submitted their land to the yoke of military tenure, and 
became the king's vassals. This engraftment of the feodal 
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CHAP, tenures; and other customs of Normandy upon the ancient 
* Saxon laws, produced a different political system in this 
country, and changed both power and property in many 
respects, for those hereditary estates of the Saxon nobility 
and gentry which were allodial, and not subject to any 
feodal service, were converted into feods, and other lands 
which were of a feodal nature and held by military service, 
having been granted only at will or for a certain term of 
years, or at most for life or lives, and the grants of which 
were called benefices, wcfq made hereditary fiefs. 
Grand 18. After the preceding proofs of the existence of the 

^erjeanty, Feodal System in England from the Anglo Saxon Laws, it 
is evident that William did Httle more than adopt it, giving 
the new names of grand and petit serjeanty, or great and 
small service, to feodal duties of the royal or ordinary 
thanes, who were thenceforth denominated barons. "Thus," 
says St. Amand, " if land were given for the service of the 
steward, constable, chamberlain or marshall of England, 
such gift and service created a grand serjeanty; but if for 
service of the household, master of the horse or chamber- 
lain of the household, these respecting only the service of 
the king, and not the public; such services as they created 
no tenure of tlie public, so did they, as I conceive, make 
only u tenure of petit serjeanty."* All these officers 
wt»rts known to the Saxons to the earliest times, and were 
Hupportcd by the only means in the power of the state or 
tho king, the lands on which they lived. It is exceedingly 
probublo that the feodal system varied in minor respects 
wilh tho varying' customs of different people. The general 
nutim> of tho tenures in France would be the same as in 
Donmurk, but vurietios would arise with circumstances, 
nnd whon tho Northmen settled in France an amalgamation 
mi^Kt take phut\ and pnxluce a system not resembling the 
Donuun, huliun, S|xmish, or Saxon sj-stems. The latter, 



Ui»Inv. Kmh^ ^\a U^-:«kU IViner of Eb^IumI, p. 79. 
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es having been less affected by the customs of the Britons chap. 
and Roman Britons, who were nearly extirpated by the _1^ 
conquerorsy must be considered the oldest form of feodality, 
and to have subsisted without innovation until the Nor- 
mans brought their Prankish and Danish compound. 
Wliat pre-existed they adopted.* 

19. The same judicious writer has the following synopsis 
of the alterations made by the Normans: "Tlie arr»y the 
CSonqaeror brought with hiui was too weak to keep the 
Eoghsh in an unwilling ol^edience, and yet much loss able 
to do so, when many of them returned, a yeiir after the 
invasion, to their native France ; hence the Ct>iK|ueror pro- 
bably sensible, that it could not be the interest of the 
minority to keep up distinctions, acted on a view of conso- 
lidating both tlie English and French into one peo])le, and 
for this purpose introduced here wardsliips and marriages.f 
On the same motive it is highly probable, he did not sub- 
vert or dissolve the Saxon government, but adapted the 
rewards of bis fellow adventurers to their constitution, and 
left the Saxon earls as in their institution officiary, and the 
counties under their administration, but undermined tlie 
power he could not safely destroy, by dismembering the 
barons estates in a manner from the counties, and making 
them recognize no su[)erior but the crown. 

" The Conqueror gave part of the land that he retained 
to himself under the reservation of mihtary service, to his 
own immediate followers; so did his confederates, who, 
holding their lands by the service of a determined numl)er 
of soldiers,:]: enfeoffed their own immediate followers with 
some portion of what was assigned to them for their share, 
onder reservation of such service. These lands so given 

* See the preamble to the Laws of the Conqaeror, p. 166, note |. 

t Bnt ace p. 162, auprk. 

X We have no trace of this in the Saxon laws, and yet since it was an 
established enstom among the Northern nations, (See Harald Ilarfagre's 
proTindal laws, in his Saga, p, 78,) it mast have been known, at all events, 
in our Danish reigns. 
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CHAP. 
VI. 

Knighft 
Fees. 



were called Knights Fees; and it is highly probable that 
the Conqueror and his associates did compel many of the 
old English to hold their ancient possessions by the same 
tenure, the number of them exceeding sixty thousand. As 
they all agreed in the creating of knights fees, so did they 
in one uniform manner divide, or, which I think more 
probable, continue the division of the residue of their pos- 
sessions in the same manner as the Saxons used; some 
part they retained in their own hands, other part was allot- 
ted to husbandmen in lieu of hire; for as narrow as their 
commerce was, they had not money enough to answer its 
occasions. These were to till and manure such portions as 
they retained in their own hands, and were called Tenants 
in Soccage, a word which signifies the service of the 
plough; and properly were they so termed, since till Henry 
the Second's* time they actually performed that service ; 
then indeed money became more plentiful, and as the 
reason for the institution of that service was thereby gone, 
the service itself vanished, and in lieu of it have ever since 
paid a rent; the residue was either left to the occupation 
of the bondmen, or, lying neglected, was called the 
Waste/'t 



* Hale, of Sheriffii Aecoants, p. 14. 
t Bacon's Elements of the Law, 30. St Amand, Hlstor. Bsaay, p. 73, 4. 
The service performed by a tenant in socage was what is described, bnt it 
is not the meaning of the word, as asserted in English law books. The toe 
was the Saxon manor, and the toemany a tenant upon that manor ; and of 
necessity there were several grades of socmen, from the ffuma (whence 
yeoman or free tenant), to the theow or serf. In the reign of Henry I. 
Thuman. ffum vras added to the latter word, and the serf, '' glebsB adseriptus," was 
called thurnum, as it is found in the Chronicle of Robert of Gloucester, 
who, speaking of the laws enacted by this prince, says : — 
** He drou to rigte lawe mani luther custome. 
Sein Tomas hom withsede and g^ranted some. 
The lawes, that icholle nou telle, he grauntede vawe. 
Guf a thuman hath a sone to clergie idrawe 
He ne sal, withoute is louerdes (will) Icrouncd be 
Vor thuman nc may nougt be imad agcn is louerdes willc fro. 

P. 470. 
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ScMeii inJiidSeioiisly rrads yuman, and Hearne as inaccurately explains CHAP. 
fiUunofi to be '* yeoman, common man." A yeoman was not a common ^'* 
nuuiy bat ft free Taatal, and the thuman was not free. In Teutonic etymo- ~'~~^^~* 
logy GUM AxbHOMO Latin ; and in Beowulf dryhtguma is '< comes/' a 
gmeat or gtiidh^ a fbodal Tassal, tlie companion of liis lord. The Foreign 
Quarterly Beviewer connects guma with Goth, gauiiyarif A.-S. gymany to 
obeenre, take care of, watch ; and if he lie right, yeoman corresiiouds with 
the Slavoule title ezar^ a watchman, which appears to have been adopted 
In the modem German ikoifer, an emperor. '' I call him a yeoman," says Yeonuau 
Smith, in his Commonwealth (b. I, c. 23.), '^ whom our laws doe call 
UgaUm honUnemf a word familiar in writs and enquests, who is freeman 
bom, and may dispend of his owne free land in yeerely revenue the summe 
of xlf. sterling." In all old writers yeoman is ioTariably considered to be 
a proprietor; and originally he may have been a farmer or cattle feeder. 
Hie raeemblanee of the word to the Sanskrit goman, a possessor of cattle, 
and particoUuriy of eows, throws considerable doubt upon the suggested 
eonneetion with the Gothic gauntfan. Besides, we know that groom is a Oroom, 
deriTative of gumOf and the latter would scarcely give another word so 
widely dlflbrent from both as yeoman. It may also be observed that as 
I Is not groomoHf so yeoman is not yeom, as it would probably be if 
( were the etymon. The Scottish writers employed groom in a mili- 
tary lenee : and in the poem of Wallace, groyme is a warrior:— 
^ The worth! Scottis the dry land than has tayne 
Apon the laiff feehtand ftill wondyr fiut. 
And moni groyme the! mad full sor agast." 
In Gower's old Bnglish, grom$ Is a servant : — 
^ ——Every man shall take his dome, 
As wele the mayster as the grome." 

Cor\fesi. Am, apud JamieMOHf Etym. Diet, in v. 



jik tainnr^s- ?*f 



ZiSi rr 



Zir'TZl t;l 



Ffff jiu wr m ir tTirtam czzuruy. 




j^ruLONs. I. — rr^^iixfROiui c' lis icmu- ium --im^ tmm kt.z I^nlnc^ 
4. ' MP*. i=xiiclisr7ul»>nf!a nesui^ uif TiiiiiBn. X — 3^^. <L— Tic 

ftlAinr-iVt. UUC rtflff-ul*^ b<«rL T. 

A I'jir. L TCi 1m — brr ame i 

CafTTKiifit. : _- — Tmumi't^ t the-, int itK nf^ituirie. 12^- 

I jtrrf . Lt— .'nt^:»..iiiiiliai— ifcii . limnHT'^i. l4.^ilBr<mL 1-^^— TlIMI 

Sir t.i:i|;rii> • niu«i7 rttmoB y t 'W ii rr Te-iniai.^ic "arriurj^ ]€L — SiXG; 

jixi}«tf-'.b;i*^, iif tw er;-iiiuiu^ . I T ^— iJsnuIniDk. n idL SurrLJidB^ a k>aSf 

tii» Miiut »i>-t ii» -.*t "arriT Hnrfcim^. If. — yiiHfms, '^rKJOE. tte auoc at 

^.•iiflniW. 1'. — '/luiic. L ong. usrrr^ft f-i«fc rjt. Stij^-^y^cr.yBWi 

—Xu:-. : 'Oi :<f hiitp. £^4.. — '^•iMw^ef w u- ac iquBiiAnBr cf tibr mak. 
ii- — I/TEI- if-'.. — Ht*¥ Laic. 'I*;auL- fTw— Smp tantd ttf jaria. tS. 
*<<V1£.*^ . Irrdo.!^ Larj. Itum. Ttvl. fSo— OnefteiL. bo^Si^y c^k 
tfc-T. ^f'.j — >-.::«». i:.— ATtih-nig. S£j— Sir:. SSi^TjHOcixit. 

criP. 1 . In ^ier\- comiLUDiiT. irbrtLa" its cnoTcniDent be moD- 

■ sirchicfcl or r^ji-blicai:, ijitre iiiust Decessarily exist three 

Orda^ Kff priiicipal cl..^s^&& of }ec>ple, the higher, middle anf! lower, and 

******''• each cobtain iis §ulxiirisJoQ in like manner. Where there 

IB auy cooipetitiony there can be no e^iuaUtr of condition. 

Of all [leople, ancient or liiodem, the Cfermans described 

by Tacitus seeiu to have possessed the greatest equality 

of civil rights, but they were subject lo this law of society. 

There are commonly said to hare been distingoished four 

classes among this people, the nobiles, ingenui^ ULerti, and 

aeTTX^ but on closer examination it will be found that he 



* Schildius, dc Caucis ct alii. 
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jlnw described only three* In tlie thirteenth chapter of his *^J|f\**' 

iCfcmiuny, he speaks of the principes, who were the al/hras !— 

[fir chieftains, their comites or comrades, and the jurenes^ or 

y^iwchten^ youths or knights, just as the chiefs of the Red 

I Indians are described to be attended by their warriors and 

y*>u"g men/* These are also manifestly official persons, 

lid an*4wering to the dignity-men of the Northern tribes,* 

birth was a necessary qualification, tjuch men were 

IcniJIy termed by the Germans, adalings, edettngs^ or 

miJkelings, connected with the Gothic atta^ a father, and 

literaUy corresponding with the patricu^ men of birth of the 

Romans. As every German citizen was entitled to bear 

ftrtBS, he was a freeman, and this is what appears to be the 

meaning of ingenuuSf free born, in the fourfold divisions. 

Having mentioned freemen who lost their liberty by 

gambling, he says, " The rest of their slaves they do not 

um according to our custom, with particular offices marked 

out for them through the family. Each manages his own 

^^ habitation and his own household/ **^|- The Roman term 

^UfffTii is therefore, inapplicable to this class* They were 

^■not freemen, but they were not slaves, and were eligible to 

^|the class of freemen, by the presentation of arms. The 

^1 freed men he calls liber imi, and says that they are not much 

^■superior to slaves, and seldom have any weight in the 

^■fiwiily, never in the stale, except only in those states which 

^^y governed by kings. For there they gain the ascendancy 

both above the freebom, and above the nobles ; among the 

rent, llie unequal conditio«i of freemen is a proof of liberty* 

2. In the fourth century Ammianns repeatedly mentions 

! juvenes or knights, and two centuries afterwards Jor- Foirf*t, 

ftandes speaks of a aecond order of nobility ,| by which he or'^i^iUr* 

bly distinguishes the class of juvenes from that of 

leomUtjf, Wite^rhiud and Nithard, three centuries after the 



• 7%{ffmrmfnnf men of tirk; hut tlie word ttginrif nobte, corretpoodi 
lirftli the Lutin tiign^tttf worttiy. 

t e. '2^. t Dc Rebus Qciidn, c. 2*J* 
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ciiAi>. historian of tlic Goths, pcrrcctly concide in their manner of 
' enumerating the divisions of the Saxons. The former finds 
among them three orders, besides that of seHs^* and the 
latter says that this people consists of three ranks^ called 
edlinffiy frilinffi, and lassi, answering in Latin to nabiia^ 
ingenuiy and serviles.'\' Adam of Bremen, in the eleventh 
century, distinguishes four classes among the same people, 
hjnoinks. the nobiles, liberi or freemen, the Uberti, the fieedmen, and 
the servi or serfs.;}: The lassi of Nithanl incloded the 
Bremen historian's liberti and urriy and consequently 
Witechind's people of servile condition.§ 
Km»tji or 3. The Edlingi are those nobles whom Pan! Wamefiid 
"*!/'• niQi^ correctly terms adelinffi, a word immediatelT sprii^ 
ing from adely edely ethel and ctklij which in O. German, 
Norse, and Anglo-Saxon, signifies a race or family, and 
which, like the cognate terms odal and odial^ already 
noticeil in connexion with the Gothic a//a, a fiuher, is a 
derivative from the Sanskrit root ad, to eat. A mistake with 
Th,- TmU}- respect to the import of the common termination -uy, has 
t^?fM^ led to an erroneous explanation of the whole term addiag, 
ti,^ -iit-^ (^belonging to a family) a man of birth, by which it is made 
w.JIlV** to signify a second or inferior order of nobihty. This ter- 
ritrs^nimU niination, with slight variations according to the genios of 
the lan^iage, is common to Indo-European diakcls. In 
fact it is the Sanskrit termination -ui, which commonicales 
a denominative, attributive or possessive signification to its 
subjcot: a< for instance. Jaoii, wisdom, is cooierted into 
JKAinh^ {x>sscssed of wisdom : laloy a ploogh, iofia. 



«'.:\Nii:v.T.— .i^'?.:.'- u I. f. !. 
1*1.. fi V.-,- ".: r: A ^ .V s. : :. -.•^i.ir*^ inciLLi. ttriif fierrijek — L. rv, r. & 
^ ■• : \- .; jk-^^.f' t-Tf :>»f .t";' ' •'^-T'm.iuf iz. the cAd liw of the 
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nected with a plough; and so of a vast multitude of words, chap. 
It is, as before intimated, the parent of the Greek -cinoSf ' 



Lat. "inuSf and Goth, "ins. In the Scandinavian, A.-Saxon 
and Grermanic tongues, a g appears for the s. Ing in the 
Saxon word cyninff, has been regarded as the sign of a 
patronymic, because it is found in such expressions as 
** Penda wses Wybbing. Wybba Cryding," and translated, 
correctly enough as to historical fact, but inaccurately as 
to verbal import, " Penda was the son of Wybba, Wybbe 
the son of Cryda." But the grammatical sense is no more 
than " Pelida was (a) Wybbine, Wybba was (a) Crydine,'* by 
which Penda and Wybba were sufficiently distinguished 
ftoin all other persons of the same name.* In Latin, i»-us 
converts names of places into persnoal appellation, as from 
SaUnuB is made Saloninns, and in all cases it intimates 
a connection between the word so terminated and its ety- 
mon: thus Lars or Lara, gives Larina; leo, leonintis; ursus, 
ursiHus, ^c. So from bdry a bear, come the names Behring 
and Baring, equivalent to the Italian Orsini, from orso, 
IaL urgus, a bear; and it might be exactly represented in 
English by Bearing or Bearine. Bunting, a common sur- 
name, is bonding, of the quality of a bondi or husband- 
man; and in Uke manner the Norw. bandingi, a prisoner, 
from band, a ligature, becomes Bentinck. The old Swed- 
ish drottning, a queen, is formed from drottinn, a lord, a 
sovereign, just as in Latin, regina is formed from rege, 
and in Sanskrit rajni, a queen, from raja, a king. In the 
same way, the old English lordine, corruptly lourdan or Lording*, 
hrdane, may be explained, though in still older language 
the original termination was unaltered: louerdynges, means 
no other than lordines, men of the quality of lords, or wor- 
thy of thegn-right Thus are styled several persons, who 



* GmnnuiticaUy there is not the slightest dlfibrcnce between Carolingi 
and Carolini, or CarUmbigi uiid Carlovini, if there be such a word. The 
^ Libri Carolini " arc not the boolis of tlie son of Charles, but the CaroUue 
books. 

m2 
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CHAP, had not been summoned to parliament as barons, and who 
' were taken prisoners in 1266, at the battle or — 

— << morthre of EiueBbam; tot bstalle non it oat." 

** Louerdinges thcr wera inome of Evcsliam mani i 

Ab Sire Unlrai de Boan, Sir Jon le fix Jon, 

And Simondes sone de Honntlbrt Shne Gwy, 

Sire Baudewine de Wake, sin Jon de Vee^, 

Sire Henri de Hastingee, and 8ii« NIoole iwis 

De Segrare was there inome, Ac al to sire Peris 

And Sire Roberd tliat Sire Peris de Monntfort iunes woe 

Tliase Sl wel mo were in thnliie morthre there.*** 

Lam,m, 4. Lassi is one of three terms applied to the lowest or 
^ ^ servile class, not absolutely slaves. LUi, in continental 
Latinity, and ket in Anglo-Saxon, appear to denote little ; 
but lass or Uissi, in the Latin plural, is a Sanskrit term for 
handycraft work ; these were, therefore, the tradesmen and 
artizans, while liti and keti seem to answer to the " small 
commons " of our old laws, where they treat of villeins and 
^^^^^'^'^ jr labourers ;t the theows of the Saxons, and thumen of the 
English, filling up the remainder |ui slaves. 



* RobertofGlouoester,p. 600. 
t Tlie following eztraets leem to confirm this explanatioB. IM ooenrt 
in a charter of the Lady WiUiswind, and her son Canero, ooont of Hi^oh 
helm, in the 12th year of Pepin, or 764, in an ennmeration of lands, hoases, 
goods and chattels, *' fkrinariis, litit^ llhertis, oonlibertis, mandpiis, moM- 
libns et immoMlibus, pecalio utrinsque sezus," kc — Cknm. LmaithBam, 
p. 66. In a grant of privileges to Adalgagns, archbishop of Bremen, by 
Otho, in 077, a female lit is granted with lier diildren and their fotnre off- 
spring, '' Donamns etiam ad htec prss&to arehiepiscopo intenrenta Bern- 
hard! dadsqusedam nostri juris mandpia, litam^ yia. ThietsnJden dletun, 
com filiis e^us et flliabos omnique progenie, qnse ex his per soeeeasoim 
tempora fuerit procreata." — Apnd SehUd, dg Caueii, L I, e. 18. By the 
Saxon laws, the lord was to give satlsftiction for wliaterer tlie lihu did by 
his command : " Quldquid servns ant lUu$ Jnbente domino perpetimTerit, 
dominus emendet." — Tit, 10, «. 1. The lihu, altliongh be eould be giTea 
away with the land, was not a slave, as appears by the distinction ^ servns 
ac(t litus" A Frisian law contemplates the redemption with his own 
money, of a liiut from his master : " Si lUiu semetipsam propria peeonia 
a domino sno redlmerit" — X. FrUiar. tU.ll; and X. Ripuar. tit, 64, ex- 
plains him to be a trUmtarius, by which evidently must be ondentood. 
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5* If the adelinffs held no office, they had no title, and 
therefore did not properly come under the denomination of 
tiicn of rank and dignity, the tignarmen of the northern 
uatiuus* All titles denoting rank are the appellations of 
offices^ aiid hence there will be little difficulty in ascertain* 
tog what the greater part were in their origin. It eeetns, 
however^ necessary to state a reason for rejecting all deri- 
vstioDs of ancient titles in primitive languages from foreign 
sources, although that process has been usually adopted, 
and its results have been generally received as satisfactory. 
Wlien Postel maintains that tlie Latin rex is derived from Rex, 
the Hebrew rmch^ a head, a chief; and others, now living, 
insist that the Anglo-Saxon cynlng^ (English, king,) is 
derived from the Irish ceann, a head, a chiefs they are de- 
ceived by a resemblance ia orthography, and take a secon- 
dary or derivative meaning of rex and cynimj^ fur the 
ipfimary one annexed to their false etymons. The utter 
improbability of a communication between the first race of 
fiakasens and the Irish, and between Romakas and the 
Jew6, who had most likely never heard of each other, is 
evident when we consider that the Latin word which, in 
the obUque cases, corresponds with the Sanskrit raja^ a 
ig, answers to the Scythian reix^ a chief, the Gothic 
\ prince, and the Norse rekkr, a hero, and that the 
Anglo-Saxon word, in a variety of forms^ is found all over 
Europe, north of the Danube, and even in Livonia, Each 
class has derived from one common source, whatever that 
may have been, and in their respective dialects are original 
or archaic for every purpose of inquiry. 

6- If the Sakasens, of whom the present inhabitants of Origin qf 
urope, who have descended from the Roman, German^ *' "' 



one who maaagecl his owu houBebotd, pttitl a porUoa of the produce from 
tlie kml allowcKi for bb m»c, and was diJipoMd of ttlong witk lils owner's 
ortate. LitHt tattif and tazzi hnvc been Uiought odJeeUrei (tittle, IcUf 
^imat), wUh a tttUti termijiiitioij. See the Ulosssary to thu Ancknt Laws 
:iU ImUu of Kiigiiirui, iu ejtplmiaUun ttf Uie ** turrtu IwUcic," anil tUu Iwt 
[EtUclUTt. 
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^vi^' ^^^ Norse tribes, must be considered the lineal represcnta- 
' tivciiy came into Europe in an orderly manner^ peaceable or 
and their warlike, tbey must have had chiefs, with their subordinate 
appiieatian officers, and all distinguished by appellationB corresponding 
to their functions. The manner in which these appeUatioDS^ 
whether originating in Asia or Europe, arose and became 
general among the people, must have been the same as the 
process of giving a name to a trade or profession. The 
people, for instance, observing a man frequently engaged 
in pouring out molten metal, would call him geotere, or 
fusar, the pourer ; or, if a man were to devote his time to 
the preparation of flesh for food, they would call him the 
llesher or fleshmonger, or creaurgos or eamifex, accordii^ 
to the language ; and in process of time these names would 
be the general appellations of the trades among those 
people by whom the appellations were understood.* That 
this is tlie process by which the name of the trade is fixed 
unalterably to the profession, is proved by the iact that the 
circumstance or operation is not noticed by all people 
alike. Tims the Gothic nations observing tbe armourer 
frot^uently striking hot iron with his hammer, called him 
fmit/iy the smiter : the Romans^ looking to the result of his 
laUnir, called him /after, the artist or maker; the Greeks, 
iK^vini:: that he busied himself chiefly about brass and cop- 
|vr» nameil him cinlkeus, just as others called him q. forger 
Uviuise they saw him work in iron. A man addicted 
hiu>.:«<'lf to a partiouhir occupation before a name was given 
to it« and he himself would not be the author of the name, 
but the jHvple who wanted his services, who talked about 
him, and who inqidrwl after him. This a term known at 
tirst vHxly to a frw^ bec^uue genefal, and was finally ad(^>ted 
by the ov>mmo*\ cvHiseut of the p^H>ple, as the distinctive 
a^'lvlUtiou ot the ollkv wh:v-h it described. It seems ab- 
*m\l to suj^vv<' thjki u;;^ or^uuLtevi with the chiefs ; — 
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that, for instance^ a chief would say to his follower, you chap. 
shall take care of my bottles, and be called the king's L. 



battler or butler; to another, you shall command my army, 
and be called herzog ; to a third, you shall guard a distant 
province, and be called an old man, (the common derivation 
of alderman) or an honourable man, (the usual derivation 
of earl) ; to a fourth, you shall be my chief glory as a 
fighting man about my person, and be called a boy : yet 
this irt the process which alone will account for the origin 
of titles as given by writers who foi^et that the source of 
all words, and of all honour to be paid to them, is the 
common understanding and appreciation of the ]>eople. If 
instead of «mi^A, the smiter, the Gothic nations had gone 
to the Latin and borrowed percussor in the first instance, 
that term would have been known only to tlie few by 
whom it was imported, and it would never have become 
general, because it conveyed no idea whatever to the bulk 
of the people. In short, it is little better than downright 
nonsense to look in ancient languages for derivatives from 
foreign sources. People who were at little peace among 
themselves, and in constant warfare with tlicir neiglibours, 
and who possessed, as all the Gothic nations did, dialects 
more copious that Latin, and equal to the Greek in facility 
and strengtli of combinations, never rendered themselves 
debtors for their household words. 

7. The Saxon aldor, the Gothic fads, Sanskrit pati, and Titu$qf 
the Latin pater have been shewn to correspond in a radical ^*'^'"«v«*« 
meaning, that of sustaining and supporting the people 
dependent upon them, and there Ccin be no doubt that the 
last, at least, was given by the people to tlicir chief from 
analogy observed between his duty and that of a father. 
The Gotliic/arfA« ox fads occurs in connexion with people 
only in the compounds hundafads and tkusundifadhs, sup- 
porter of a hundred, supporter of a thousand ; but aldor 
and paler were not so restricted, and yet it is probable 
from history tliat they were only the chiefs of the hordes, 
tribes, or clans, into which their nations were divided* 
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CHAP. Reda tells us that the ancient Saxods had no kii^, but 
' many ** Satrapae/' and that io tune of nar, they united 
tether, when the " Satrapee " elected a leader whcmi they 
obeyed so long as the occasion demanded the oontinnanoe 
of this alliance. In Rome, being continually engaged in 
war, the patres formed themselTes into a peqwtnal council, 
and elected a perpetual chief called a rex. By what name 
the Saxons termed their temporary war-chief, cannot be 
certainly known. CflBsar calls him a magistrate amcmg 
the Belgians, and Tacitus mentions both dux and rex 
among the leaders of other nations. There is, however, an 
ancient title of high nobility, which seems descriptiye of 
the office of one who draws a multitude together from all 
Bidesy or, which is nearly the same thing, who commands a 
multitude collected from all quarters. The Groths called 
soldiers gVL-^rauhteis ; the Anglo-Saxons named a lord 
dryhteny which corresponds to the ancient German dmkUMf 
druten, and truhtem, and to the ancient Norse drottiMMf 
which it is affirmed preceded the title of king of Scandina- 
Drattning, Tia,* and of which drottning, the present Danish and 
^JJJ^Ja* Swedish term for their queen, is the memorial.f With 
title ((f respect to the etymology of this very antient title, we are 
'**^'^' told tliat drottin comes from dr'ottf a family, as Gothic 
thiudansy a king, fh)m thiuda, people; but dr'dtt does not 
account for the Saxon and German words, and besides, is 
itself in want of an explanation. This example shews the 
insufficiency of trusting to etymolc^ies founded upon the 
observation of coincidences in a single language. Omitting 



• ** Dyggri tu* fyretur kongur kalladhnr linna Bttmanna, tan mShut 
^oru their drottnar kalladher, enn konor theim dioltningar, enn drott 
hirdhTeiUnn.** Diggri was the first of his ftmilT called a king: previoosly 
they were called lords, their qaeeos, ladies, and their household a dntt^^ 

f Ttie Vius call it droting. I u an old Danish record of deaths, printed in 
lju^U'ko'> oolUv;;o!i, we Imve the obit of" DrtftiHyngk Margrete, konnyngh 
W ^^k'uiar* doiiir." — Scri/^f. Rfr. Dan. t. IV, p. 323. The former is regu- 
krly foruM^. bot dnmrtyngh must be a mere provincialiam. 
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the common prefix and termination of the Gothic go- ^^^^' 
drauAieis, we obtain drauhtj etymologically equivalent to ' 

dnfktf intht, and drott, for the Gothic au=o=u=y. 
The Gothic drauht-^is appears to correspond with the Latin 
<rac^-lls; and Norse verb draga, A.-S. dragarty O. H. G. 
trageHf Lithuanian iraukti, equally answer to the Latin 
irakere, to draw. These words are all referable to the 
Sanskrit draghitum, to labour, to draw out, to be strong ; 
and droitinn, dryhten, druhtin, a lord, will denote a power- 
ful person at the head of the gadrauhteis, the drott, or the 
(A.-S.) gedryht, company of persons drawn together. That 
one of these terms was the title given to the chiefs who 
assembled the different hordes of Asiatics in their earliest 
inyasions of Europe, seems to be quite within the bounds 
of probability. It was a regal title in Scandinavia, and is 
also so used by Ottfried. In the Anglo-Saxon gospels and 
homilies it is usually attributed to Jesus Christ, while in 
Beowulf, it is a frequent epithet of royal, or at least princely 
personages. To these considerations may be added what 
has just been noticed, that it still subsists in the Danish, 
Swedish, and Icelandic name of a queen.* Its disuse as a 
military term among the Saxons and Germans might be ac- 
counted for by the more obvious signification of heretoga, 
army leader, which was better adapted for common accep- 
taticm. 

8. These lords, the earliest sovereigns of the country, 
were also called Diar, who presided over sacrifices, and the l>iar. 



* At a matter of euriosity, it may be noticed that the word drygt lin- 
gered in English poetry down to the twelfth or thirteenth century : — 
I bcleve in oure holy drygt 
Fiuler of hevene, god almygt. 

Catt. MS. Claud. A. II, /o. 138. 
The term draught is still used in the army, and those who are draughted 
from one regiment to another, would anciently have been called a gcdryht : 
Thar Hrodhgar soDt There Roger sate, 

eald onhar the old hairless ono, 

mid Ills corla gedryht. with his group of warriors. 

Be<nou(fyl\0. 
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VII. 



Aldor, 
or rex. 



Hex the 



judgments of their people.* They were, therefore, pricstfi 
and judges, as well as rulers, and, in this respect, corres- 
ponded with the reges of the south : — 

** Rex AnlaSy rex idem hominam, PloBblqne Baoerdoft.''t 

That this is the signification of the plural word rfi-ar 
( =6?w Latin) will appear by correcting a mistake in the 
copies of Jomandes. Among the GetcB, he says, there were 
some priests called f ii, which it is evident was originally 
written |7u, thii, or cf Ait, just as in the old printed copies 
of Cnute's Forest Laws, " pegni " appears for )»egni, thanes. 
It is remarkable that in the Mexican language, di is a 
great lord, and that in this sense it is still used in the dia- 
lect of St. Kilda, where old Norse words abound. The 
identity of the Greek theoi, Lat* dii, and this dhiar or diar 
cannot be doubted, though the significations are so far 
different, that we nowhere find the German princes setting 
up a pretence to divinity. All these terms correspond 
with the Sanskrit devah, a God, from div^ the sky. 

9. There appear to have been among the early nations of 
Europe several designations of the supreme iTiler; and Ta- 
citus mentions that some of the states were not governed 
by reges:\. This is the word which king Alfred renders 
cyningasy kings, in his translation of the passage in Beda, 
where that writer observes that tlie old Saxons had no 
kings, but satrapas, or aldormen according to Alfred. Al- 
dor or aldorman and cyning, are therefore, titles of the 
supreme governor, and both, are, in all probability, ex- 
pressed by the Latin rear, which appears to be the pure 
Sanskrit rakshi, a king, from raksh, to preserve, to nourish, 
and thus it agrees in the radical signification with aldar 
and pater. 

10. Rakshi or rex corresponds with the Gothic reiks, O. 



* Their ratUia fyrcr blotuni ok damiini inanoa iinille : that ero diar 
kulladhir, edhur drottuar. — Ynglwga SmjUf c. 2. 

t Virg. Mu, III, 80. t l>c Mor. Germ. c. 2o. 
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VII. 



Prussian ryhis;^ but the oblique cases of rear seem referable chap, 
to the Sanskrit raja^ a king, of which there is a very an- 



cient etymology by a native writer before the commence- J^^?* - 
ment of the Christian era : *' The mighty Prithu, the son reg^ as 
of Vena, being thus invested with universal dominion by "^^' 
those who were skilled in the rite, soon removed the griev- 
ances of the people whom his father had oppressed, and 
irom winning their affections, he derived the title of Raja Brahma- 
or king."+ The word referred to is raga, passion, affection, J*^ "^ 
which since it denotes neither personal quality, nor duty, 
nor aptitude for the office, is not a very probable etymon 
of the title. Grrammarians do not approve of it, but on the 
contrary, judging on the principle of external resemblance, 
they propose the verbal root rajy shine, which it is very 
nnUkely a whole people would fix upon to denominate a 
roler, who had duties to perform. As there is a disagree- 
ment among natives on the subject, we are at liberty to re- 
ject either of these derivations, or both^ and there is less 
presumption in suggesting another, particularly if it should 
be conformable to what is observed in the origin of other 
titles, and if it should agree with the peculiar signification 
of some of the cognates. If a Brahman can believe tiiat 
mja was formed from raga, tliere is a possibility that it 
may have been derived from ragh, to be powerful, and 
ragka or rajoy will signify literally, a powerful man, a hero, 
and so the leader of warriors. 

" Rex," says the Foreign Quarterly Reviewer of Prof. 
Jake!, " connects itself no doubt with oftyv, rectus, A.-Sax. 
recceaUy &c. with the English rich, Spanish rico, wealthy, 
powerful, (a Gothic wonl), as seen in their ricos hombreSy 
i. e. nobles; with the Gothic ragineis, a councillor, and 
many other words. The original acceptation seems to be 
extension." Two classes of words seem here to be con- 



• Thtt is (x=k8) raksh- j =rck-« =rcik-j =r>k-M. Of raJuhi, the root 
is roiiA, to preserve, to uourisli : i, t, ami u, arc grammatical syllables, 
t Visbnu Puraua, c. xJU. p. 101, 2. By Mr. 11. 11. Wilson. 
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rico, 



founded. The English rich, Fr. riche, A.-S. rice, 
ricOf and Norse rikr, powerful or rich, are obvious cognataft 
of the Sanskrit rikthatn, wealth, goods, which with ray, 
explained swadaptyohf m taste, gain, acquisition^ and fio 
on, is very unsatisfactorily referred to ricA, to separate, and 
to rich^ to praise. Rayh^ the immediate root of Taja^ rex^ 
recke, is probably a derivative of ray ^ the root oirich, rico, 
rikr, Reccean, to reach, is connected with A.-S. rea 
to care for, O, Germ, recken, to act, and O, Norse reka^ 
agitate, drive forth. In the first, we see a correspondence 
with the Latin regere, to govern, and in the two latter, the 
reason of its being applied to heroes, the commanders uf 
armies.* Sa reihs this fairhwausy is the Gothic version of 
* the prince of this world,' in the Gospel of St. John:+ in 
Norse, rekr was merely the e))ithet of a prince, and in an- 
cient German, recken seems to have been a name given^ as 
Goldastus thinks, to such brave men as defended the peo- 
ple from the attacks of enemies and incursions of robbe 
or were governors of districts, cities, or only castlca^ Thii 
opinion receives strength from the meaning of the Anglo 
Saxon reccere, and from the fact, that it has not appeared 
among tlie German nations as a title of their supreme rulers* 
It is found in this sense only in Rome, in the form of rexp 
and in its provinces on the Continent. Though frequently 
used by Caesar and Tacitus in speaking of the Belgic an 
German sovereigns, there is no reason to suppose that an; 
of them bore the appellation as their official title. 
Thiudafu, U, Procopius, speaking of Theodoric after he assumed 
Oatuieof ^he sceptre of Italy, says, tliat in governing the Goths and 
^^"^^^^orie Italians he used neither the ensicnis nor titles of the Roman 
empire. § On this bperling observes, that the title which 
Theodoric assumed is not stated by Procopius or any other 



*o- 
lii^fl 



4 



* * landitccke, thaf bann rekur her ainu ymm lond/^Ile is culloU tli 
rekr of tlie coantrj, wbeu be conducU his army UirougU tbelaod.*— 5n 
Mida, i Chap. xii,31. 

t lu ADimadv. ad Script. Pufeutet. p.3d2,apud Wachtcr, v. Rcektit, 
^ Ue Ikllo Goth. I I. 




er; and the learned Dane thinks that it must have 
heen ehmdans, a king, from thiudo (thivda) people, be- 
cause that word is used in the Gothic Gospel to represent 
rex.* In support of his opinion he adduces two passages 
from the Havamal and the History of Her%^or, which how- 
ever, prove no more than the existence of thwdanjiy the 
epithet of a prince or lord, in ancient Scandinavian litera- 
tiire,+ Yet since the word is found in all tlie dialects, since 
the Germanic nations were particularly known as the Teu- 
tish, (now the Dcutsch, Dutch), or Teutonic, and since 
iHetj in English, preserves the name of their national assem- 
blies or councils of states,^ it is exceedingly probable that 
it wan a regal title among other people than merely the 
Gottis, From the expression of Procopius, that the title 
adopted by Theodoric was the name of empire, nothing is 
collected that proves more for thiudans than for reiks. The 
Goths had both thiudangardlf thiudanassits and m/tt, as 
the name of kingdom; and while the compounds are not to 
he found elsewhere, retki is obvious in the Anglo-Saxon 
Hct^ the Norse, riAt, and the German reick, and affords a 
reason, as before stated, for believing that the correspond- 
ing word was used as an officiary title. 
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* l>c Stimtiio Regio Nomiuei Konung, Sect. 3, p« 38,^' Hails tkiudan 
iWI<rfr/'— HftiJ, king of the Jews!— .Ifar. xv. 13. 

t Tlila U mmnifest from the po^sagM themselvoa j * Ood t>g than kan er 
I thSodmis kona oc manakifl megur.' — I know the lay, which Die 
s'f wife and the sou of nobody, know not, — Hav, c, 9. * Tidggia af 
an,' (in Herv, e. 17,) 'to accept of you^ prinoej^ will not bear a more 
partieuljir construction of the word* 

t lu Alam. or O. Germ. rfi>?, a great crowd: dietej Fr. from the Frank, 
di^tte ; but 0* £ng. dffot b nearer the older or Gothic orthograph j, thiuda, 
ff^tfu, natiOf and prevents any mistake as to its import. The king of Rome 
** }mtU tciit Gusroau, one of the cheefe aboute him, to th'emperor to exhort 
him to aUeud the dyot In some place of Germaniej for Uie quittanee of the 
«une, which as yet hath had no advice." — Lodgej Illuttr, of Brit, Hut, r. 
1. |>. 170, quoted in Dr. Richardson's Et^tnoL Diet, r. diet, Dti Cango 
astlgoa the very Jejune reason for the name dyetaf deducing it from the 
Latin di€»f that these as«cmblk» were so called becantc they sat but one day. 
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CHAP. 12. We see the sense of the Anglo-Saxon theoden in 

VII. 

' numerous passages of poetry: — 



Tfteoden. 



WOle ie asecgan I will tell 

Sana Hcallclenes my errand 

mfErum theodne to the son of Ualftliiney 

mln eerende the illustrious prince, 

aldre thlnum. thy king. 

Beowulf, 685. KemMe. 

It is an epithet of aldar which is here used as the 
synonyme of cyning, a king, in other places given to Roger 
as his proper title. With respect to the etymological im- 
port or radical conception of the word, thiudans in Gbthic 
appears to be connected with thiutheigs, good, according 
to the notions of primitive and warlike people, strong, 
courageous and valiant. The Gothic thiucUms, a king, finds 
its etymological equivalent in the Latin tutans and tutor, 
a protector, defender, and in like manner the following 
are connected with their own verbs, and with each other : 
A.-S. thyhtiff, stout, valiant, from thean, to be able, which 
makes pres. plu. in thugon; hence dugan, to be able, 
^=^duga Icelandic, =Hluer Dan. to be able ; Germ, deiien, 
to i)rosper ; A.-S. dtigoth, virtue, nobility ; Icelandic dygd, 
virtue; A.-S. dohtig ; New Germ, tiichtig, able, fit; O. 
Engl, dogtie, doughty, noble, valiant: — 

In Rome was a dogty man. 
That was y called Eufemain, 

Man of moche mygte ; 
Gold and selver he hadde ynoug, 
Hall and boures, oxse and ploag 

And s withe wel to dygte.* 

If any people besides the Goths had employed this word, 
which expresses no duty or office in its radical import, but 
is well adapted for an epithet, we should scarcely find such 



Mttrlcttl Lives of Saints. Wharton, Uht, Poet. v. iii, p. 11, 12. 
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phrases as theodcyning^ tkiodhongur,f &c. to denote an ^y^J*' 
independent king ; and these are very common. 



13. Though it is impossible to decide the question raised Jt^dget. 
by Sperling, with respect to the title assumed by Thcodoric, 
it may be observed, one of its conditions is, that the actual 
word was a barbaric term of power and command. There 
were two ancient words expressive of power, and both 
synonymous with monarch. The Alani, says Ammianus, 
koow no servitude, being of a generous stock : they elect 
judges, skilled by daily experience in the art of war ;% and 
be calls the Gothic conqueror Athanaric, the learned judge 
of the Therv]ngi.§ Both the Greeks and Romans were 
delighted with the title chosen by this prince, as appears 
from the address of the orator Themistius, to the emperor 
Valens : '' He is not so much a barbarian in disposition as 
in language, and is of much greater ability in understanding 
and prudence than arms. He, therefore, repudiates the 
name of king, and takes that of Judge; for the former is 
significant of power, while the latter is attributed to pru- 
dsnce and wisdom."|| But the first meaning of Judge, 
(judic-tuce, to judgd ; judex, a judge, Lat.) is connected 
with the art of war, and appears referable for an origin to 
the Sanskrit ytuih, fight, whence ayudha, a weapon, and 
ayudhika, living by arms. The title of Theodoric denoted 
power ; that of Athanaric, wisdom. Among all the des- 
cendants of the Barbarian conquerors, the word dom bears 
the former signification. JDomari, in Old Norse, domere 
A.-S., and doomer or demsier in EngUsh, are what we now 

* Id geu dagum We have learned 

theod eyninga the mojesty of kings 

thrym gefranon. in days of yore. 

t ' Si ma Jail thiod kong kalla than skattgcUdur er.'— Never may a jarl 
who is tributary be called a great or independent sovereign.— (S'/K^r. Ettdii, 

t Jttdieei etiam nunc eligunt, diutumo bcllandi usu spectatos.— Xi6. 
xxxiyC. 2.p. 478. 

\ Doctus AthanaricuB Thervingorum judex. — lb. c. 0, p. 470. 

I Orat. 10, ad Valentem. Gronov. in notis od Ammiun. 
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call a judge, though the word doomy or doomer, has a more 
awful import than the French derivative of judex. With 
respect to ihi& judex, Gronovius cites several instances in 
which it is given as a title to military officers among the 
Romans; and it is to be regretted that king Alfred has 
neglected the chapter in Orosius, in which mention is made 
of these warlike judges.* The Teutonic dom, doom, agrees 
with the Sanskrit root dam, to tame, subdue, whence 
damunah, a hero, in the epithet of Sanatakumara, the 
'• tamer of the Solar steeds.^f In Beowulf, dom is commonly 
glory, power, but king Alfred has it in the sense of slaughter.;}^ 
The affinity oidamunah to the Latin dominus, a lord, mas- 
ter ; a tamer or subduer (connected with domare to tame, 
in Gothic tamjan), needs no further observation. Zhamer^ 
which is but the same word with another termination, does 
not appear, in northern productions, to have any relation to 
war, after the time of Theodoric. It occurs in the sense of 
the governor of a country,^ as well as in its more recent 
acceptation; and it is, therefore, an officiary designation. 
If king Alfred had translated the chapter of Orosius, he 
must have employed the term domeras torjudices, 

14. There was another term given to a sovereign, which 
corresponds with the account given of the title of Athanaric, 
this significant word is rihtar, modern Germ, rihtcr, the 
etymology of the Latin rector, from rihten, to judge.|| The 



* * African) strenae adveraum judices ab eo missns tutatas est'—Oro*. U 
Yii, e. 42. And the spirit of the Lord came upon him, and he judged Israel 
riglitly, and went out to war. — Judges, iii, 10. 

t In Amcra Costra, p. 0, distich 51 . 

X In Oroi.fo,Mf b, ** Iltessius se gcworhtc mycclne dom on tham gefeohte." 
' Ctesius who wrought great slaughter in the battle.' Nothing of this appears 
in the Latin, /. II, c. 8,/>. 107 ; and perhaps the MS. should be corrected, dem, 

^ ' Hann var settur domari iflr oil thang lond er hounm lau i namd : han 
doemdi alldrey rangann dom : einginn thonli edur thurfti haus dom ad 
riufa.*^IIc was appointed judge over all the lands which lay in his vicinity: 
he never jtidged wrong judgments: none dared or needed to break his 
dooms.— i/erroTflr Sago, c. \,fo. 1 b. Add. MS, 11,109. 

II NVachter compares the Vulgate with Notker's version in the tenth ecu- 
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alternations repeatedly made by the chiefs of Thervingians, ^JJA^ 
Burgundians, Franks, Visigoths, and other people in the 
fourth century, between the titles of king and judge, prove 
that in their estimation the one was equal to the other in 
dignity.* Gribbon, in noticing the vaccillation of the Ther- 
▼ingian monarchs, attributes to antient times, the modem 
notions of royalty : *' They renounced," he says, **the royal 
title, and assumed the more humble appellation of judges ;"t 
but firom what has been said of the judges, who were the 
rulers of countries, commanders of armies, and authors of 
decrees which none dared to disobey, the comparative low- 
liness of their station is, at least, a questionable proposi- 
tion. We are not, in judging of former opinions of the 
loyal state and dignity, to think of the difference between 
H king of England and a justice of the peace or judge of 
assize. The loftiest titles in Europe have an exceedingly 
humble origin, if we contrast the circumstances of the first 
possessors with those of our own times. Among the free 
nations of the Germans, their rulers in war were merely 
the leaders of bands of plunderers by sea and land, whose 
pay consisted in a share of the booty, and in peace, the 
managers of their households, and rectifiers of differences 
among their subject neighbours. Their prime ministers, 
so to call their principal attendants, companions and ad- 
visers, carried their wine skins, scoured their armour, and 



tory, whenee it appears tkat rihter corresponds in import with a landkinff, 
or liing of tlie eouotry, with a prince, and with a judge. 
Terribili apad reges terrse. 

Pt. Ixxvi, 1*2. 
Prutelichemo sament dien rightareu dero erdo. 

Ver$. Theot. 
Rcget terrtB et omnes populi principe^i, et omnes Judices terrse. 
Die lantchaniuga unde alle unerlt linte, imd alia rihtanu 

P#. cxlvlii. 2. 
* In the Litany of Bavo, abbot of Corbey, is a prayer for life and victory 
to the judges and aniiy of the FranlLs: " Omnibus judicibus et eunctoexcr- 
citiii FFaocomm Tita et victoria. " These were unquestionably rUttaren, 
t Decline, eh. xxv, s. 5. 

N 
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physicked their horses; their lower servants tilled their 
lands, and their wives and daughters were busied in house- 
hold occupations.* The queens of king Half contended for 
superiority in brewing ale^f a princess speaks of washing 
her own liueny;]: the queen of Ragnar Lodbrog weaves his 
shirt;§ and that great monarch manufactured with his own 
hands, the shag breeches which have furnished him with 
his sumame.|| 

15. These monarchs did not measure their power or ra- 
ther their magnificence by the extent of their dominioniiy 
but by the number of their tents and the multitude of their 
subjects. Their most ordinary term for a kingdom had no 
reference to territory, but to wealth and power, and their 
wealth consisted in horses and oxen; and even the Anglo 
Saxon kingdom (cynedom) denotes jurisdiction over a tribe, 
without the slightest regard to the land occupied by the 
tribe. ^ St. Amand justly observes that all the European 



* Tacit. Geiin. 16. 
t Sogn Thattar af Alfe k. og Reckam banns, e. 1. 
t ThoB Mmg Henror, the daughter of Angantyr, and a necrtrew of kings 
of Sweden, Norway, Dennuu'k, and Bngkuid:— 

Skal thui skiotlega I therefore will speedily 

pkort umm bua dress my hair, 

og bleikia lyn bleach my linen, 

enn hurt ek fiiri and away I'll go. 

mikld ei thui Great space there is not 

at momi aria between this and early mom, 

skal mier sklera when I shall get ready 

skirtu og olpu breida. a shirt and broad cloak. 

Hervarer Saga, c, A,yb. 6. 
§ Queen Aslaoga, In presenting a consecrated silken Test to Ragnar, says : 
Thier ann eg serk enn sida To thee I give this scrk, wMe 

og saumdann hTorge] but seamed in no part, 

vid heilan hug oflnn by a Ikithful mind woven 

ur hare smia graum. from the smaU gray hairs. 

Sagann qfB, Lodbrok, c. U. 
I Ibid, c 2. 
1 The Gothic thimikmgardi is an exception, unless it be contended that 
the kings court, the seat of his jurisdiction, is intended by that term, and 
fo taken for the extent of its jurisdiction itself, which is very probable. 
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govemmentB coneisted originally of few persons, contained ^™^* 
in small districts of land 9 and within the compass of what ' 

we now think hardly sufficiently extended to compose one 
kingdom, we find many princes dignified with the title of 
king: thns, not to mention others, we read that there were 
in Italy, 'kings of Rome, Alba, Hetruria, Sec. And though 
these and the like states were anciently styled kingdoms, 
yet if we were to speak of them according to the present 
acceptation of the word and notions of things, we should 
rather call them clans or septs; for with respect to the ex- 
tent of ground, the number of subjects, and the power of 
superiors, they resemble more the Highland lords in the 
north part of this isle, or the old Tains in Ireland, than, the 
present lustre or power of kings.* As in Liefland or Livo- 
nia, before the emancipation of the serfs, the owner of one 
hundred boors so denominated, was styled a king, so the 
Cheek and Roman historians assign the same appellations 
to the rulers of cities and a small tract of suburb; and are 
imitated in the old poem on the siege of Troy : — 

In Colkos lie a cite was 
That men called hanne Jonltas, 
Flidr and mekel, large and long, 
With walles huge and wondJr strong, 
Ful of toores and high paleis 
Of rich knyghtes and burgeis: 
. A kyng that tyme hete Eetet 
Governed than that land In pes, 
With his baronage and his mcyn6 
Dwelleden tbanne in that eite.t 

We still speak of the king of this or that tribe of negroes;;}: 
and when we would understand the notion attached to a 
title by an ancient people, we should endeavour to ascer- 
tain the primary signification of the word by which they 
called it, taking their own condition at the same time 

* Histor. Rssay on the Instit. of Engl. eh. 1. Lond. 1 707. 
t Colonnas, Trojan History. Wharton, 11. p. OS n. 
t '* Ut nostrates hodie/' says Spelman, ** quoslibet apud Virgliiianos na« 
d« misem plebiculiu ductores, IU>ges nuncupant.''«>&tof#. p* 1S7. 

n2 
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into oor ccosidentioo. Id early times we find earls exer- 
daing indepeiKient soreieigntT, and rejecting the title of 
king : and therefore, when the leaders of the Themngi and 
otho- barbarians sometimes caDed themselTes kings, some- 
times jodges, and sometimes dokes, it is very difficolt io 
say which they deemed the most splendid appellation. The 
Greeks and Romans were pleased with the title chosen by 
Athanaricy their Gothic conqnerofy because it denoted ra- 
ther wisdom than power; and the Gothic form of the Alam- 
annic and Prankish rikiar^ had it descended to us, would 
have been rmkijay from raUtjam, to make straight. The 
Anglo Sax. and O. Germ. HJkt^ Germ, riehtf EngL rigktf 
Fr. droit (from Lat. di-mfrZ-um), have all the same original 
import of siraigii. Rihtar=Rector, Latin, is a judge 
ruling as a king. 

16. On the title of kimg^ Sir Francis Palgrave, adopting 
the erroneous principle of Wachter, Ihre, and other philo- 
logists, remarks, that ^ its etymology is important: because 
the idea which it conveys, riz. a ruler placed at the head of 
the state, both in peace and in war, the leader, the l^is- 
lator and the sovereign of the pe<^>le, does not appear to 
have been known to the primitive Teutonic tribes. On the 
whole, I incline to the Celtic derivation, from can or cean 
(head or chieftain). My Celtic friends are strongly un- 
willing to accept the honour of furnishing the Teutons with 
the royal title, and I am asked, how came a Celtic word 
to spread from the Alps to the North Sea, fix)m the Thames 
to the Danube ? An answer may be easily found to this 
question. The title was diflfused by imitation, and it fol- 
lowed the tribes as they advanced. In the days of Ulphi- 
las, and before the Teutons settled on Celtic ground, the 
word king was not employed,* and therefore we possess a 



* <* Thiudant is the term, in the Gothic Tenion, for king : thiu 
and thiudangardi^ kingdom: the root is thiod [thmd-m,'], hot the process by 
which the derivatiTes are formed are not obvioot." I suppose that I do not 
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rhroaologicul proof that the term was not invetited until 
after the age, when the Teutons might have learnt their 
lesson either in Britain or in Gaul. But can any better 
soUition be offered ? Among the numerous derivations from 
Teutonic roots proposed by varioti^ writers, there are many 
displaying great ingenuity, but not many which possess 
tntich plausibility;* and if we compare the laborious efforts 
made by the learned to establish the Teutonic ancestry of 
ihe word with the easy and simple idea suggested by cmn, 
head or chieftain, the Celtic hypotliesis will gain more by 
the pamllel, than by any argument which can be adduced 
in iU favour."-!- 

17. l*he Teutons employed their word head fhanfudr, 
O* N., heofod A,-Sax,, hauhith Goth*, haubid O. G., &c.) 
with the ordinary termination -iV?^, or the addition of man, 
as a termination, for a captain who governed a kingdom. 
They had tlierefore, the simple idea suggested by cean^ 
and had no use for a Keltic word which the bulk of the 
people would not undei-stand. With respect to the chro- 
nological proof on which Sir Francis depends that the term 
king was not invented until the Teutons had been in Bri- 
tain or Craul, it fortunately happens that Ammianus Mar- 
cllimis, who wrote about 378, and was therefore a con- 
temporary of Ulfilas, has preserved the very title, borne by 
the kings of the Burgundians: "Among them," he says, 
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uttderstuid thii ft^mark, for the pmceia U remarkabty olefir. Tlie tcrmlDa- 
tlOQ im-«t \n which the m t$ the fonnative or irmmmaUcal syllable, answers 
19 th« lermEoation Ang in Anglo-Saxon, and to '-en, ^in, and ^<7n in other 
tfy and the pcr^oniij uoaii U formed from thitdiUaf a nation. The ler- 
ilnatioD au-(uj) in which i/j U gnunmalical, 1» equal, etymological ly, to 
the Latin -or in reef-ar, kc^ {-er Eng* and Germ.) j and oa to thiudtingurdi, 
It la a rtgular compound of thimianau^ gardSt the caurt or Imbttation of 
the thiudam. 

• ^ Vtom konnen, lo be able (Wochter, Adelting); or from kmnrnf to 
kjMnr or to be ktmwSng (Utre)* from htmd or chundj a hundred^ the ruler of 
the egnttna* From kimif child; from cyrtj tribe or kiutlredi utid^ with the 
patrnnytnlei f'tfuf), the child of the nation (Allen)." 

t On the Brit. Commonw. vol, IJ, p* 341. 
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^ImT* *^ ^^^^ '^ called by the general name o{Hendinos, and by 
I ancient custom he may be deprived of his power and re- 
moved from his office^ if under his administration the for- 
tune of war should be adverse, or the earth refiise its abun- 
dance. The Egyptians have likewise this custom of ascrib- 
ing events of this kind to the account of their kings. The 
high priest of the Burgundians bears the name of sinistuSf 
and is not exposed like the kings to deposition.* This pas- 
sage, besides its historical value to such as are interested 
in the progress of the royal title, is h^hly important to the 
question at issue between the Keltic and Teutonic deriva- 
tions. The last syllable of hendinas and sinistus, is proba- 
bly the sign of the Latin declension, and to be rejected. 
If not, "US was a Gothic sign of declension as well as Latin, 
and -o« may stand for -us. In the Gothic Gh)6pel, sinist-ans 
is rulers of people, from sinista the superlative of sineigs, 
old; and so sinkte or sinisttLs may very well have signify 
a high priest among the Germans, although the word haa 
not come down to us from any other source.t How people 
with a competent knowledge of the Teutonic dialects, ever 
came to imagine that the untaught warriors who invaded 
Europe, bringing with them a vocabulary copious to over- 
flowing, and ample means of forming words by easy and 
most significant composition, should borrow their most or- 



* A pud hos genenli nomine rex appellatur Hendinot: et rita Teteri 
potesiate deposita removeatur, si sab eo fortima titubaverit belli, Tel a^s'^tum 
eopiam negaveiit terra, quemadmodam solent JEgyptU qjutmodl adajgnaro 
rectoribas. Nam saoerdos apad Burgundies omnium maxlmut Toeatar 
Sinlstus : et est perpetuus, obnoxius nallls diseriminibus at regcs. — HUi. 
|.xxvia,c.6,p.417. 

t Goth. 8IN-£I0Ss=SEN£X UUn. The old Danish d» »€ensi€, the 
slowest, suggested by Sperling as the etymon of ftnuTia, is In the tme 
ftshion of discovering origins in resemblances. The idea of ooneepUon In 
sineigt, tenex, &o. is continuity : Ooth. sin-th, time, duration. O. N. nime, 
time ; Mod. Ger. tint, time ; A.-S. tin, continual, perpetual :— 
« Sin nihte heold In eternal night he held 

mistige moras." the misty moors. 

J)€owulf, 32 1 . KembU* 
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dtoary terms^ sometimes from the Romaits, sometimes from 
the Greeks, now the Jews^ and tlien the Kelts, is an un- 
Jalhooiable mystery. All these people had [many words in 
oommoni though they might never have heard of each 
oilier; and it not unfrequently happens that in the process 
of comparative etymology, the root of one word explanatory 
of all like or cognate words, is found to be preserved in 
only one language; whence the inference is, not that all 
Iboee words are derived from it, but that the other roots 
have perished by dij^use, or that further researches may 
discover an older root in some oriental form. This term 
Aemdinos, preserved by the contemporary of the Gothic 
Iraiwbitor of the Gospel, and said to be a general name of 
king, is decisive of the derivation of one title of royalty at 
leadt, from hund or chund^ a hundred. If those who have 
hefore tried to trace the word king to a Teutonic source, 
have been, as Sir Francis states, obliged to support their 
opinion by elaborate arguments, it has been precisely lie- 
cau^e, gentlemen of weight like himself, reproduce the 
eiTora which had previously been refuted, but which con- 
tinually reappeariiig, compel the advocates of the opposite 
hypothesid to advance as many arguments as they can 
assemble, in defence of a derivation that rests on grounds 
more probable than the Keltic. 

18- There is hardly any proposition in etymology better 
established than the conformity of the Gothic huud with 
the Latin cent-um, a hund-red. The Gothic H^=K Greek 
and consequently Latin, and D=T. Bopp has observed 
that the Latin e deviates in the Tuetonic into «, as in the 
case before us, and as ten-uis becomes thun-\By A.-S. tky^t^ 
Engl, thin. But we scarcely need to have recourse to a 
cmnoDi which requires numerous examples to enable it to 
be immediately adopted* We find hund subsiding into the 
Belgic hond, and Teut. hoUf* whence the transition into the 
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* l>a Ui$ ftuUiority of Wauiiiler. It uiay be vbHsrvcU ibut tbc Ga'ek 



*''^> SnrruuiifliL iead j» uin mur «9ffT. bst vliat is lumid to take 

■ **" yacR-n -iigaynHnrir ytgii^inBLiyrf ir,thehMida»aDdinthe 
JLuE^f>»z. ASiC'iii* u "Hirr . Ljc pw trwf crCy from Aoiuf , 
pio. iciacL Vjca. swes i: ne fcound part of the word, it 
k asaier ^ Enttv-Eav^oeai aaaal irwmatiop -iirG or -iikt, 
vitiL a ^aii»rar FrlJEi^ie a' i-joaaxm s, sadi as appears in 
tiK Pn^iaiL fareaiaw.^ & *=^: and so has been mistaken 
bf tiift »^rj:e i:r x Greek -4a. ieaAa-ar; or it really is that 
-<M aui kaa ci»eei^«s:dT xo povcr over die radical mean- 
ifle« The ta, m, chac cas, is eqviralent to the None iaa, 
in dnAtimMy a krd^ aad ■■■iiiminhh other words, the Latin 
-onu, -<BU, -oaj, ^c. with their descendants in English, 
French, Itabaa; and the Bargimdian hendm-CB in this 
case, most doselj oorre^xinds to the Latin eeiirea-ics> 

Kim^m. ^ hondred^man), and to the Gothic Umd-im$, the governor 
of a district. And presentlj it wiH appear from the history 
of the word, that htmdimat is nothii^ else than this cente^ 
nu$, and, it may be, himd-ims. 

19, The nasal termination of noms in a possessive 
form, which, varied by a grammatical suffix of no import- 
ance to the radical signification, is common in all the Indo- 
European tongues, has already been shewn to be Sanskrit 
Ni origin.f Through a mistake of its precise meaning by 
Kcldcn, j: the A.-Sax. form -ing is mostly considered to be 
a patronymic at the end of proper names, yet it is no more 
so than it is in the Sanskrit dhanin, wealthy. In further 
ilhistnition it may be stated, that as ro/ni, a queen, in 
Sanskrit, is formed from rctja, a king, with this nasal ter- 



ItnnlmiUon of numenU "kcmta, answering to our -^, appean to aeire tbe 
MiiM piirpoM as th A.-9ax. hund preceding namerals above seventy; as 
•• hand eahutig,** *ogddoehmta, eighty. 

* The aneleiit seat of the Burgiindians was the Island of Borneholm, 
fenneriy oalled Uurgenda Hotm, the Isle of the BurgnndL From their 
geographieal position, it is not intprobable that tliese islanders spolce, like 
I of Rngen, a dialect blending the NorM with the Qerman. The word 
P If that were the origiital, wouhl lie such. 
t Sm p. 171. X TStlca of Honour, p. 000, 001. 
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mination, so precisely the corresponding Latin regina, is ^^A^' 

formed from rege;* but to consider cyning, as denoting L. 

^ the child of the nation/' is to attribute to this grammati- 
cal syllable^ a signification which it obtains only by con- 
vention! when joined to the name of a person. It will not 
account for the words just mentioned, nor for A.-S. tcicing, 
a pirate, O. Norse bandingi, a captive, drottning, a queen, 
kafiuMng, a captain, cum multis aliis; for if it did, we must 
ooDflider the pirate the child of a bay, the captive the child 
of a rope, the queen as the child of her husband, and the 
captain as the son of his head; and yet this etymology ap- 
pears in a work published under the auspices of the English 
govemment.t If Mr. Kemble be right in the root cyriy his 
derivation of cyning is the most unexceptionable of all, from 
an Anglo-Saxon source : — 

** Cthiico, m. {k eyn, generosas, & genere), rez."t 

20. The king of the Burgundi, it seems beyond all pos- Synanymei 
mbility of doubt, bore the same title as the chief of the ^^*^^' 
hundred, whom Tacitus calls centenus; but that hendinos 
is the etymon of king is not quite so certain. In the fol- 
lowing varieties of the latter, it will be seen that the radical 
t (Sanskrit fatj a hundred) is wanting: — 

Ltttie kung A. Sax, cyning 

Egthcn* kaDDlngas Court, konnix 

Fin, kuningos U. Sax. konfg 

Nor9€ kunungur X. Sax. konuig 

O. Oerm. kuning Bvlgie koning 

euning None konungur 

ehunieh kongur 



* Tlie following verses, qaoted by Da Cange, notice the Latin termiiia- 
tkm, where it may be taken for *ion qf*: — 

** Libertate carens eolibertus dicitur esse ; 
De servo &ctas liber, Ubertut: at ille 
lAberiinui erit, quern libertus generavit" 

Qlott. t II, e. 701. 
t Qloss. to Ancient Laws and Instit. of Engl. 
t Gloss, to Beowulf, v. cynlng. 
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CHAP. O. U. Sax. kunie O, Dan. konningnr 

^^** O, Prust. kynnoQSS Swed. konnng 

JBtumm 21. It will be remembered that the aidoras were indiflfer- 

^ ^* ently styled cyningas, even in the fifth centary, and reason 
would lead us to expect a correspondence, though only of a 
derivative or figurative nature, in the radical import of the 
two titles. So completely is this expectation fulfilled that 
cyning is but the reflex otaldar. The Sanskrit kun^h (where 
n'h is used for the cerebral n of the original), whence Atcni, 
in an ancient list of allegorical princes,* signifies primarily 
to nourish or support with gifts f*^ dhapakarane*' J, and se- 
condarily to counsel or advise. In Norse, konur is a noble- 
man. KurChivg or cyning is the personal attributive of 
this root, and denotes a munificent cherisher of the people, 
thus exactly agreeing with the Hteral sense of cJdor, pater, 
fadhs, and other appellations of ruler already explained. 
It is not unworthy of notice that tlie ancient periphrases of 
a king turn upon the radical import of the word ; thus, 
particularly in Anglo-Saxon poetry, he is the dealer of 
treasure, the distributor of gold, or the bestower of rings, 
bracelets, and costly armour, accordingly as the alliteration 
of the verse may call for the word. So in the ancient 
gnomic poem, beginning ; 

" Cyning soeal rice healdan." 
The king shall maintain his kingdom, 

his function is described to be rewarding merit with liberal 
gifts : — 

Cyning soeal on healle The king in liis palace 

beagas dselan. shall distribute collars : 

king ^thelstan, in the poem on his victory over the Danes, 
is styled, 

Eorla drihten The lord of nobles, 

beoma beahgifii the brocd^'gvotr of Ms hemes. 



• Vishnu l>urana, c. v, p. 000, by H. H. Wilson. nUa and Dhriii are 
descendants of Kunx, 
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And in a poem much older than these, when a great king ^"A^* 

'' takes it into his head to build a magnificent palace/' the 1— 

bard seems so impressed with the signification of his title, 
which was probably traditional, that he finds no other rea- 
son for the undertaking than the monarch's desire to have 
a suitable place for the dispensation of his treasures with a 
paternal r^ard for the portion belonging to the people.* 
JKtmdina, a city, and kunthira, able, powerful, are cognates 
€fcfninff. 

The ancients, whether hunters, pastors or warriors, paid 
little r^ard to territory, but valued themselves on their own 
numbers. They universally divided their population into 
hundreds, with a chief over each. The oldest army«of 
which we have any account was so divided. ''And he 
(Pharaoh) took six hundred chosen chariots, and all the 
chariots of Egypt, and captains over every one of them.^f 
If for chariots we read tents, or covered waggons, this des- 
cription, as appears from Aramianus Marcellinus, might 
serve for one of the Asiatic hordes, who peopled the plains 
and forests of Europe. The word herr, (A.-S. here, Goth. 
iarfisj, an army, denoted equally a multitude and one 
hundred persons.;}; Aflcr the wanderers became stationary, 
the term hundred was transferred to the district occupied 



* Him OD mod beam It came into his mind 

tbst Ileal reoed that he would command 

hatan wolde men to build a house, 

roedo lern mioel a great mead hall, 

men gewyroean which the sons of men 

thone yldo beam might celebrate for e?er ; 

SBfre gefirnnnon and to distribute tiieieiii 

and thcsr on innan to young and old, 

eall gedsDlan all such wealth 

geongam and ealdum as God had c^ren him, 

swylce him god sealde except the peoples' share 

baton folc soeare and the lives of men. 
and iieoram gumena. Beowulf, L 134, by Kemble. 

t £zod. xiv 7. t Uerr er hundred. — Snorro*$ JSdda, 
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^vA*^* by the her; and in Scandinavia, it was called kerad. The 
whole country from the Baltic to the North Sea was 



divided into herads, which were each the jurisdiction 
of a heradskongur, or king of the hundred. Of such 
kings there were consequently great numbers. What of 
this kind was done in one part of ancient Germany was 
done in all. Tacitus expressly says of the cavahry, that the 
number was limited. There are one hundred from each 
canton ; and that (the hundred) is the very name they are 
called among their own. And what was originally a mere 
number is now a title and mark of distinction.* Two or 
three centuries after this observation was made, we are told 
th|it the Burgundians called their king by the general name 
of hendinos, which is the etymological cognate of the 
*' Centen-us'' in the old German cavalry, and the Gothic 
kindins, a governor. In the ninth century the Esthonians 
named the chief of a burgh or canton, a king: — ^'^ Eastland," 
says king Alfred, writing from the dictation of a Norwe- 
gian traveller, ** is very large, and there are many boroughs 
in it, and in every borough there is a king.f This East- 
land included the present Livonia and Courland, where, 
down to the present time, every possessor of a len or fief 
containing one hundred serfs, is called a kunningass or 
Konnix, the cyning of Alfred, and our king.X In the lang- 
uage of Letten, the province between Liefland and Sanegal, 
hung is the title of one of these rustic lords. What king 
Alfred called a borough, his informant must have called in 
his own language, a herad or hundred. 
ffwmmet 22. Auxiliary or collateral evidence is not wanting. 



* Definitar et numerus : Oenteni ex singulis pagis sunt ; idque ipsum 
inter suos vocantur: et quod primo numerus fuitjam nomen et honor est 
— C.6. 

t Theet Eastland is swydhe myoel. and thaer bith swydhe manig burii. 
and on sBlcere byrig bith cyninge. — Orot. Cott. MS, Tiber. B, I, fo. 12. 
Burh is here the same as the O. N. hyvy pagut, a canton or cantred. 
t Mart. Zclller, liegna SuecioB, Oothia;, Sec. p. 345. 
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sua lono; understt^od the won! king as the 
riiu^fiary, or president of the hundred. At 



CHAP. 
VIL 



i^hrn our Alfred was recording the existence of and n and 
'-, henids or cant reds, Ottfried wai* render- 
\io Teutonic metre; and where the Vul- 
tlii! Gotliic version hundufadhn, and the 
tldoT^ ruler or prince of the Iiundred, 
dtifj^ a king.* Notker, in the suc- 
/nmno, to denote thie very centurio 
\ llaltaud proves that the judges of 
I hunones and hujinonesrf These 
military as civil officers* In each of 
(he Sanskrit root is perceptible, con- 
'ion with that of fad/is and ealdor, 
"/, which apjiears in the Sahc Law 
hundred^;]: it must be considered 
. to the Teutoitic form of the cen- 
H the etymon of the kingly title, and 
I be taken to be the parent of the old 
i»f the O. Prussian kttnnlngass or 
iiis indisputable is that cliief of a 
by different nations called a 



' And tt certuin centtirlofi wlio wiis 
I be heartl of J c^ us he weut unta tuiu,"' 
kc rimtli century : — 
]>t ix in war 
Piji imo far. 

Otifried. L III, e, 2, v. 5. 
f him for a truth, 
f Uirn immiKliately. 

ftinfl hunno by echtenaHm, trUntnuSf In 

\\r\, n* 1. 

'c Cenitnit* In n* 2, *♦ Scxan chunna** 

una ** »eveti timoi 100 ; «, 4, ** thea waU 

• n*l n* 7f ** tbo tocoudi wef h clxunjia,** 

f»r. U IV. 

Dg tli6 story of RowenHy sayij ** Accodcni 
I dixJt * Louerd chin^ woschall/** — Htwrne^ 
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^VH^' /orfA*, and aldor^ a hendinas, and a king, of which hendimm 

L- alone answers to the Latin centenus.* 

Multitude If the hundreds were governed by judges, with a 
' centenary title deemed equivalent to king, there were half 
hundreds which had also kings with a qualifying epithet. 
Such were the fylkis konyar, or provincial kings, who 
swarmed in Norway before the conquests of Harold the 
Fairhaired. It may easily be conceived that a title, admit- 
ting of almost universal application, and denoting no more 
than a bestower of gifls, was widely diffused, was borne by 
multitudes of pelty leaders whose generosity alone kept 
their bands together; and became in consequence of its uni- 
versality held in very little estimation. This was the actual 
fact. Not only were hundreds and half hundreds governed 
by their own kings, but there was not a wic capable of 
manning two or three piratical boats, not a ness or promon- 
tory, not a neck of land, not a mountain, hill, isle, or islet, 
which could not produce its own king. Hence we may 
see the reason that when one of these potentates became 
of some little consequence in the world by engulfing half 
a dozen other kings, as the Saxon Egbert did Uie kings of 



* Of all the derivations of this title, one of Ihre's Trom the Oriental 
khdUy a loni or chieftain, seems the most probable. In that case the radical 
Idea Is dig, d^lre, {khan, In Sanskrit). In this case, khanin, who digs, 
Is an Irregular formation, the word being khanaka, a delver. Tlie termina- 
tion aka, eka, &c. is the original of the European tcA, ieut, ig, See. and 
khanaka may account for the old Germ, ehunich, O. Saxon kunic, Lettic 
konnix, Low. Sax. konnig, and Germ, konig ; while kharUn accounts for Atn- 
dinos and the rest with the nasal termination. The origin of the title is 
directly to be traced to the pastoral state of society, when water for the 
use of the cattle was an object of transccndant importance. He that first 
dug a well acquired a personal property in the circumjacent land, and we 
find this species of title, as well as frequent coutests about wells, in the 
book of Genesis. The khan or digger, was the proprietor, the maker of 
khanadik, or dikes, and the owner of the khanatil (Arab, herds of cattle, 
camels and oxen). He was the prince of the country ; thus Abraham 
claimed land from Abimelech : '* Take these seven ewe lambs to be a wit- 
ness uuto mc, that / have digged this well,** 
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the Heptarchy^ he found it necessary to his dignity to adopt ^^f\^* 

an additional title. In this way arose the titie« of thiod 1_ 

kongur^ iheod cyninff, folc cynlny, all denoting the king of 
ivn entire people or nation^ and thui^ widely distinguish ing 
him from the mob of rulers, who in reality were little more 
than lordi? of manors, and captains of roving gangs of 
maninders by sea and land« 

23. When we find men of erudition like Gibbon and Errm^t 
Palgravc, annexing notions derived from the splendour of JJJJ^^^ 
existing royalty, to the titles of the rude warriors of the nijieance. 
Sakasenas, and endeavouring to discover a warranty for 
the magnificence of these titles in words somewhat analo- 
gous in sounds but belonging to languages whicli those 
ftrriors did not speak or understand, it seems necessary to 
apport some of the preceding propositions by historical 
bets. Of so little significance, then, was the title of king, 
compared with the ideas which it now siiggestS| that it 
aced the names of all kinds of {>etty chieftains, and con- 
the denomination of kingdom upon the people of 
territories of no greater space than an English parish of 
iven^e dimensions.* Numerous as were the Swedish herads 
t^nys or kings of hundreds, they were considerably exceeded 
by ftflkUkonffs of Norway, where every lord of half a hund- 
red people, called B,ft/lMff assumed the designation which 
appears so elevated to some of our historians; and where 
the lord of several such clans, provided he were an earl and 
paid no rent, tribute or service to a superior, might style 
himself king of a nation. All over Scandinavia other 
varieties and other gradations of kings arose, and firom the 



* TIk: tlclvkuijic for laaUnce, whom Tacitus plnocs between the Oder 
I Uic WeisMi (c. 43), where there were four If aot Ave other petty Dtitioni, 

«ft i«at<}iuib!y luppofcd by Waehter to have reeeived that nftme from helrey 
tmlff «nfl kSnf a hanilred. 

♦ ** Polk eru il ; fylki eru V*^Snorro't Edda. This fylki is manifestly 
the Scytliiitn pulk or /wfA, which U now the name of a regimeot of Cos»ackf. 
TJ>c relation xtf/olkt/i/lkl^folCi talk, po^k or puik, and t^tihj (us), fa striking; 
but if an cjiccc|itiau to Uw of tmusitlou. 
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CHAP. 
VII. 



Gramoir, 
on epiihti 
qfKmg. 



circnmstaDce, that thej were theoretically ralere of one 
handred people, and firocn the actual rendering of centurion 
by kmrniMfff it seems exceedingly probable that it was be- 
lieved to be a centenary title. Besides the king of the 
hundred, the king of the half hundred, and the king of the 
boroDgh, there was the kerhomg^ war king, or army king, 
the leader of a band of depredators ; there was the siokamg^ 
utcynimg, or sea king, who peradventure might command a 
fleet of half a dozen open boats : there was the nessehong 
or cape king, whose jarisdiotion was conGned to the huts, 
which were scattered over one of the narrow tongues of 
land that serrate the shores of the Baltic and Northern 
seas. Gramnr, the complimentary epithet of a king, which 
so frequently occurs in Skaldic poetry, has no higher 
origin than the Sanskrit grama^ a fiUage, whence gramatif 
the barber and head man of the village.* Every petty chief- 
tain, after the first invasion of England by the aldoras, 
bore the style of king, proving that in his country the Ger- 
mans did not forget its signification as leader of a band. 
When the country fell under tlie dominion of one ruler of 
the Saxons, he was fully aware that the name did not com- 
port with his accession of power, subjects and magnificence, 
or his rank above the kings of the continent, and he, there- 
fore, adopted the eastern title of Basileus. There seems to 
have been an insuperable difficulty in the earlier dialects of 
the Gothic (supposing it for the moment to have been the 
parent of the Teutonic languages, of which it was probably 
only a sister), or in the people themselves, to the admission 
of foreign titles of authority. The experiment with basileus^ 
several times repeated, was a total failure, and king, resum- 



* The Tcrbal root tam^ama^ ^g^t, in this langrutge, appears to be a 
coinp«iuDd, SAM, euiHf con, col, com, implyiug conjuDCtion^ and ^rama, 
and to Bumgrama, village contending with village. Hence, aa the Seandi- 
tiarian and Gemianic nations praised military qoalities abOTe all others, 
the import of (pramur, in Norse poetry, may be the Fighter, hero, and 
still be understood in reference to its connection with ^rtima, a village. 
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ing its former place, contributed to render the same appel- chap. 
iation illustrious on the continent. ' 

If proofe of the diffusion and generalisation of the 
title of king are deemed insufficient, there is yet to be ad- 
duced its employment to designate a chieftain of the He- 
brides or laird of a clan, so lately as tlie tenth century. In 
the History of Hakon of Norway, it is related of Eric Blod- 
oze, his brother, and predecessor on the throne, that on 
sailing to these little islands, he found there numbers of 
pirates and her-Jdngs.* 'Mt is evident," says Sir Francis 
Palgrave, ''that the Anglo-Saxon chieftains of minor power, 
were denominated kings; and hence it may be argued that 
the title had no particular importance, "f ^o observation 
can be truer; the title of a d^ree loses its dignity in exact 
proportion as the degree becomes more distributed through 
the population of a country; on which account a numerous 
peerage is the reverse of an ornament to a state, for there 
the sovereign has parted with his chief glory as the fountain 
of honour ; since he can no longer confer suitable appella- 
tions of distinction on his most deserving subjects. That 
of king was so very generally diffused, that the command 
of a single war-boat was sufficient to authorise its adoption. 



* ' Sidan for han i Sudreyar, oo Toro thar margir Tildngar oc herkonan- 
gar, oe reduz tU Uds med Eirike kongi.' — Saga Hakonar Ooda^ e. 4. 

t Engl. Common w. Vol. II, p. 342. The Anglo-Saxons had no scrapie 
In ealling the little Danish leaden of elans by this title: thus, in the poem 
on the battle of Bruuaubuigh, iboght somewhere in England, in 038 :«- 
" Fife legun There lay 

on tham camp stede on the battle field, 

cyningas gcongc five young kings, 

swconliim aswcfedc." with.swords appeased. 

In the Sagas, whctlicr purely fabulous or creditable history, a great 
slaughter of kings is an onlinary result of a battle. Three or four kings 
with all their people fouglit iu the great action on the ice of Lake Vencr, in 
Sweden (Sagan q/" JlromumU Greipuyne, c, 0,) ; and when Eric Blodoxc 
was slain in Northumbria, five kings shared his fate : " oc V kouungar nied 
huiiom.** — Hahonar Goila hint Siuja, c, 4. 
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CHAP. Such a monarch was Half, who, in "one ship, new and 
. well furnished," and a crew of twelve men, royed the 



^Duke. northern seas with the title of king.* 

24. In what manner king became a title of greater dig- 
nity has been hinted, and may be explained without di£Bi- 
culty. The German chiefs, from the earliest ages, united 
in time of war, and chose a leader with absolute power of 
life and ^eath, with the title of duke, which runs through 
all the dialects with very little variation. The force brought 
by each canton into the field was its her or here,f the mul- 
titude, and the conductor of the allied forces, now an army, 
was a toffi, toga or tugi, a zoho or zogo, accordingly as the 
verb to lead, (Lat. duo^re\ was pronounced toga^ teogan, 
or tuga, tinham, teon, (contract, of teohnian^J tiohan, or 
zeihen, for all of these prevailed among the different nations. 
On this account the appellation of this army-leader was 
hertogi and hertugi in the north, heretoga in England, Aer- 



* Pliny describes the vessels of the Gennan pirates to have been single 
trees, hollowed out, and sometimes large enough to hold thirty men (L. xvl, 
c. 40). Hence probably these canoes were called $kipt, wi/if, «ft|^ «eA|^, 
ihip$i all from one root signifying to scoop, to shape. The Greek Aaphtf 
and the Latin seapTia, must be referred to the same origin, as the cognates 
of the Teutonic terms. The first visit of the Saxons to Britain under 
Hengist and llorsa was performed in three long ships, holding one hundred 
men each (Paul Warntfrid, de Gett. Lotigob. c. 14,^, and some centuries 
afterwards, Ragnar Lodbrog made his last descent on Northumbria, in two 
ships, called hierir, a word allied to canoe, but denoting galleys. — Sag, qf 
R. Lodhbr. e. 15. 

t Fewer than one hundred men would not constitute a Scandinavian har 
in either of its acceptations, a multitude or army, but a still less number 
sufficed for an Anglo-Saxon here. ** We call men thieves," says king Ine, 
** up to the number of seven ; from seven to thirty-five, we call a lot, or 
band, and after that number, an army." — Law 12. Among the Bojoarii, 
or ancient Bavarians, a troop of forty-two shield bearers constituted an 
army; but the Longobards gave the appellation to a company of four 
armed men. " Si quis pro injuria sua vindicanda, super quemcumqne 
liominem manu armata, aut cum exercitu ad quatuor homine$, in vicum 
intraverit, &c." — X. Longob, I. I, tit, 17, c. 1. The Irish of the present 
day call any number of soldiers, however small, the army. 
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toge in Old Saxony,* herizoho among the Franks, and Ae- chap. 
rizogo among the AUimmanni, whence the present German ' 

title of Herxog^ a duke. The kings of these became tlie 
temporary subjects of the army-duke, whose power, unlike 
their own, knew no restraint. At the termination of the 
war, the duke surrendering his high oiEce, again became a 
simple king.f After their admixture with the Italians, the 
Longoburdi^ we fiiid, preferring the name of power and pre- 
eminence, abolished the title of king, and lived under the 
rule of thirty dukes. These chiefs subsequently assumed a 
royal title, but it had no affinity to king^ for it was tliat of 
rer, retained in the present form re. There seems to be a 
confusion in ancient writers in reference to tliese titles, 
which probably arises from repeated alterations between a 
king in peace and a duke in war. Jomandes styles Berig, 
the leader of the first Gothic army, a rex.% Hermann 
Contractus says that Tassilo, the first duke of the Bojarii, 
was created their king, by Childebert, in 594; Paul Wame- 
frid names him a duk^ in 596, which is correct.^ The 
Franks and other people made several changes of this kind 
in the title of their supreme ruler. 

A man raised to arbitrary power, surrenders it with 
leluctance. Circumstances enabled the Longobardic army 
leaders to retain much of the influence with the title of 
duke ; but in nations uncorrupted by the example of Italian 
effeminacy and slavery, the title was laid down with the 
cessation of the occasion which called it into existence, 
tliougb it cannot be doubted that after a long war, termin- 



* '< Do makede he te hertogfen 

Hennanne " 

Ckron, Rhythm, c. 13. 

t Beda, Siipr&, p. 28. t De Reb. Get. /.I.e. 4. 

^ Ilit dicbns TiLMilo rex Bajoariorum a Hildeberto constititur. — 77. Contr. 
od ilfin. 504. lu the Annala Metentei, 743, Bajoaria is a daehy; and 
Biginhard, in his Annalet, calU O^cdilo "dux Bajoarioram," an. 748, when 
Charlemagne pardone<l his infidelity ou condiUon of his retiring into a 
monastery. 
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CHAP, aled with success, a portion of power accompanied the 

I leader when he reRuned the more humble title of king. 

He was conient with a share of the substance of power, 
and readily parted with the name. In time, one of our 
kings, such as Egbert the Saxon, enlaiged his dominions 
by conquest, or by mairiage or inheritance, but still bore 
the kindly style. When such kings united for military 
paqx3ses, they also choee a leader, but styled him a war 
king, or a king of nations.* With each success, and each 
acquisition, the lustre of the title was ai]^mented, and in 
popular usage, the additional epithet was suppressed, 
learing only the principal wotd kimg. 
^^SH^ 25. The process of improving the centenary title, and 
"^^ investing it with so much splendour as to dazde the eyes 
of philologists and historians, may be exemplified by an 
occurrence in Sweden, which abounded in canton or hun- 
dred kings. It is related in the history of the Ynglings, 
that ** the kings of Upsala were the chiefii of the kings 
when there were numerous kings of hundreds ; because 
when Odin was captain of Sweden, they were sole or abso- 
lute captains of Upsala, and sat over all the empire of 
Sweden until the death of Agn,t" who is said to have been 
murdered by his queen in 260. This passage is remark- 
able as showing that the supreme tiUe was at one time 
captain (Uofding)y and that a captain governed in Upsala, 
ruling over the hundred or heradskings, to whom alone 
this centenary tide was attributed. This was continued until 
bdoy when Braut Omund died, and Ingialld, who was 
afterwards sumamed the Malicious, ascended the throne. 
On that occasion he made great preparations to celebrate 
the arval or feast of inheritance, in honor of his father \ 



* Folc cvning, theod cyntng, &c. 
t *' Vpsak konungar voni scztir konunga i Sridhiod, tlia er tha Toro 
ittangtr heradzkoDUDgar, fra thai at Odhin var hofdlng i Sridhiod, Toro 
their ciaTaldz hofdinngiar at Vp|isaIoin sato ofir all SriaTelldl tcl thetsc 
Aga do." — Yngl'uuja Saga, c, 40. 
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and erected a large and magnificent pavilion, subsec|uently 
known as the Hall of the seven Kings. When his prepa- 
itions were completed, he dispatched messengers all over 
veden to invite the kings, jarb, and other men of note, 
entitled to march under their own banners.^ Of royal 
visitors there were six, who did honor to their entertainer 
in the new banquetting hall, and when, towards evening, 
they were quite intoxicated, Ingialld ordered Folkvid and 
Hylvid, tlie sons of Svipdag, to arm themselves and fol- 
lowers, and execute the project previously concerted. They 
accordingly went out and threw fire into the hall, which 
was soon in flames, and therein were consumed six kings, 
together with all their attendants. Such of the guests as 
attempted to escape, were quickly destroyed with the sword. 
After this act of treachery, Ingialld readily subdued their 

^B kingdoms, and rendered them tributary. 

^P 26. In Norway, a similar fate awaited the crowd of petty 
kingSy still more minute than those of Sweden, Harald 

^Ha^fag^e conquered them one by one, and thus became an 
einvalds konnny^ a term which implies a king of undivided 
dominion. Some of them fled at his approach, while 
Dthera politically submitted. Most of the latter he retained 
Is governors of the districts, formerly their kingdoms, and 
conferred on them the title of jar L The circumstances 
attending the erection of one of these jarls or earls are very 
curious, and are related with great precision. ** hi the 
north, there were two brothers, Herlo and Hollo, who were 
kings in Naumudal (now Raundalia). For three summers 
they were occupied in raising a monnd, which they con- 
structed of timber, and covered it with stone, lime, and mud. 
When the mound was finisfied, they heard that king Harold 
was coming against tliem with his array, on which king 
Herlu, cullecting a large quantity of victuals and drink, 
entered the mound or tomb witli twelve of his followers, 



VIL 



Kinffs 

become 
Jarh. 



* " Oe baiui Ul »iti kouunsom, oc jdrlam, oc udrom uicrkJs-munntitn.'' 
— Ynglin^ Saga^ c. 40. 
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^vn^' commanding the mound to be closed after them. King 
' — Rollo then ascended the mount, where the kings were wont 
to sit,* and there causing a royal throne to be prepared, 
seated himself upon it. After this he ordered cushions to 
be placed upon the seats that were used by the earls, and 
descending from his throne, and placing himself on this 
lower bench, he entitled himself an earl. Having thus 
renounced the title of king, Rollo went to meet king Harold, 
and surrendered to him all his kingdom, requesting to 
become his man, and describing all the particulars of his 
conduct. Then king Harold took a sword and put it into 
Rollo's belt. Then he fastened a shield round his neck, 
made him his earl, and led him to his throne. After that 
he gave him the province of Naumdal, and appointed him 
earl tliere over.f 



* All basincss of iin{K>rtance was deliberated on the haugor^ artUleU 
hillocks or mounds, which were of vast dimensloiis, and hollow, so that 
they were used as tombs. Some of them were constructed with windows. 
In these mounds they were accustomed to conceal their treasures, and hence 
the severe laws which were enacted by the Northern nations, and also by 
the Anglo-Saxons against xoaXrecf^ or plunder of the dead. A lady in 
Frtdthwf't Saga, argues with her lover that it is better that the living should 
possess wealth than the dead, as an encouragement to him to commence 
pirate, and ransack tombs. The Salic Law " De Corporibus expoliatis,** 
refers to another enactment still more ancient than itself: '' £t antlqualege 
si (quis) corpus Jam sepultam exfodierit, et expoliaverit, waigna sit, fte.'^ 
— ri/.68,n.l. 

t Ilarallds hinns Harfagra Saga, c. 8. '^ Northnr i Naanradale vom bm- 
thur tvelr kongar, Ilerlaugur oe Hrollaug^r : theii hofdho veridh at tliria 
sumur at gera haug eim. Sa haugur var uadhinn medh grioti oe liml oe 
vidhum gorr. Enn tr haugnrinn vai algor, tha spnrdlio their bnethiir than 
tidhindi at Ilaralldur kongur for a hendur theim medh her. Tha let Her> 
laugur kongur aka til vist mieU oc drick. Eptir that geek Heriangnr 
kongur i hauginn medh tolfmonnom, sidhau, let hann kasta aptnr hauginn. 
Rolhiugur k. for upp haug thann er kongar voro vanir ad sitia a, oe let 
thar bua kongs hasietl, oc settist thar i, tliat let hann leggia dynnl a fbrpallin, 
thar cr Jarlar vorn vanir at sitia. Tha velltiz kongur ur hassBtino oc jarls 
»a)tiilh i>c guf scr siulfur jarls nafu. 

** KpUr that for Hrollaugiir a moti Ilaralldi kongc, oc gaf honom allt riki 
silt oc baudhz at genu hann^ madhur, oc sagdi honom alia sina medhferdh. 
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27. In Scandinavia, as noticed by Sperling, there was a chap. 
mey-kanffur, a may or maiden king, that is, a queen ; and 



anciently in England the title of king was not exclusively Queen, 
applied to a male sovereign. It is attributed without any 
qualifying addition, by Robert of Gloucester, to a queen 
regnant. Speaking of Oondeline, ** this stume wommon/' 
the daughter and successor of G)rineus, one of the fabulous 
kii^ of Britain, he says, — 

^ Qondelyn was kyng flftene ger the 

And hire lord was kyng bi fore hire ten ger and mo."* 

After the change in the title of the northern princes from 
drottinn, lord, to king, their wives continued to retain that 
of drottninff, lady, so that a Swedish and Danish queen 
has a title very distinct from that of other ladies of this 
elevated station. In the German states governed by kings, 
their wives bear the same title with a feminine termination; 
and konigin, a queen, might be regularly represented in 
English by kingess.f The female sovereign of England 
has a title which was formerly the common appellation of 
woman, queen, from the A.-Saxon cwen: such also was 
its signification in old English; in the ballad otAmon and 
Mardocheus, king Ahasuerus determines to marry, and — 

^ Of heore kynd the kyng Iilm toke 
A qwene to wyve as telleth the boke.^t 



ThtL tok HaraUdiir k. srerd oc iesU a linda honom. Tha festi hanu skioUd 
a hall honom, oc gerdhl bann Jarl sinn oc leiddi hann i hasiBti. Tha gaf 
bann honom Naomdasla fylki, oc setti hann thar Jarl yfir." 
• Chron. p. 27. 

t Apparently, though not really, from chunna, a hundred. Notker has 
dm dkmUngin, the queen.— P«. xUt, o. 10. Tatian drops the aspirate, as 
" Bimdriilnu cunlngen," queen of the South.— ffarmoii. Eeang, L Ivii, & 

I Wharton, Hist. Engl. Poetry, y. II, p. 178. Qtsetm, a harlot, is the 
same word, but in Anglo-Saxon it could not have obtained this signification 
without the addition of har, as horewen, in the Laws of £dw. and Guth. II, 
Stbelbert, YI, 7. Home Tooke's derivation of this word from hiran, to 
hire, is eminently absurd. Ilort, Gothic, is an adulterer; aud horr, O. 
Norse, a concubine. The conoeptive idea is perhaps found in A.-S. har, 
horg, harh, spit, <Vrt, filth, whence ftoriQ, squalid : hors, a dirty person, who 
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CAHP. In the Havamaly Thiodans kona, the princess wife, is 

— equally the prince's woman, and the Anglo Saxon aoen id 

no more. The queen, as appears from the Anglo Saxon 
Ladff. Chronicle, was sometimes termed seo hlafdig, the lady, and 
the queen is still styled ''our sovereign lady the queen." 
This is very probably, since it is the feminine oihlaford^ a 
lord, a contraction o( hlafardinfff a word, if it ever existed, 
analogous in formation to drottning, which the Rns eaU 
druting.* However this may be, the old English form was 
Levedy. 

** Blessed be thou, levedy, ful of heoTene bllsee, 
Swete flar of paradys, moder of iiiilitenesse.''t 

** Ther was joye and bllsse Inoa tho be thuder eom, 
Mid the levedi of the eastel, dam Haud de Mortiiiier.'*^ 



defiles, and so an adalterer. Hence the Bngllsh toHore, a woman, at first 
dirty in person, then in morals. HoT'Cwen, a filthy woman. In Anglo- 
Saxon, etoen is also fkir, beautiful, and hence some have supposed that the 
Cwenat or Samoiedes in Alfred's Orosius were so called because they were 
fair ( BarringtofCs Orotiut; Dr. Ingram^ Inaugural Lecture.). It Is men- 
tioned here, because it is the same kind of mistake that is cotmnitted in the 
derivati(»n of cymit^, that is, firom the dialect In whidi it appeare withoat 
reference to its clymology in othere to which it equally iwlongs. King 
Alfred wrote what Ohther, the Norwegbin told him, and consequently 
adapted kuenar and kuemUand to Anglo-Saxon orthography. Kuenar may 
be women, but these people were more usually called Hunar, and their 
country Ilunaland or ChunaUuuL The Gothic qino, Frank, quena, ehena, 
Swedish qwirmoj Prussian and Lithuanian ganna^ haTC the ambiguity of 
the Anglo-Saxon, and are cognates of the Greek gune and the Latin eunmm. 
Kania and kanya in Sanskrit, is a young girl, and is obyiously connected 
with the root Aon, wiifch actively and passively signifies love and be 
loved ; nor is its connection with Aoiii, desire, very remote, since an object 
to be loved is also desirable. 

* Hlqfdig, says Home Tooke, signifies and is merely Iqftpf that is, raised 
or elevated; and he conjectures that it was formed thus, ''hlaf, hlaford, 
hum, hhOtUg."— Dir. tfPurley, voL II, p. 161. He supposes hk^, bread, 
to be both the past tense of hl{fianf which however makes kl{fade, and the 
first part of hlqfordy a lord. As a proper companion, Mr. Henshall's deri- 
vation of A^/f/i^, lady, from Zorf-<fy, a little love, or the beloved, ougbt 
always to be quoted with the prcce<ling. 

t Prayer to the Virgin, HarL MS. 2263,/o. 80, b, 

i Robert of Gloucester^ p. ooi. So also in Robert of Brunne, p. 128,— 
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Dam, dame J madamey which last is the proper style of chap. 
the queen, are supposed to be the Latin domina, a lady, in 



a french dress. Dama, in Spanish^ has the same meaning. Dame. 
but Junius has shown that in the English of Chaucer, dame 
denoted mother: — 

Who shaU slield me from shame? 
He that had a maide to dame. 

Ploughm, T, 

MHio that drcdeth syre ne dame, 
Shall it aby iu bodie or uame. 

R. R. 5588. 

Dam or dame in this sense, is obviously referable to the 
Sanskrit root tout, to grieve, and signify one that has suf- 
ered the pains of child-birth; but dame, a lady, is no doubt 
domina; domna, donna, and dame. 

The Danish /ri£e has been employed in the same way as Prau, Fm, 
the English lady, which is its common translation, to de- -p^' 
note a queen: "Frue Hadenad reigned twenty two years."* 
In Icelandic yru, and in Swedish /rtr, an attempt has been 
made to derive it from Frija, the Goddess of Love; but this 
etymology will not suit the old Danish vntuue, i. e. vruvve, 
the O. Germ. froWffrouu or f row, and vrouu, or vrovv; or 
the Belgic Vrouw. In all these words the tr is a represent- 
ative of the Sanskrit bh, sounded like v, and they are all 
formed from prabhuh, a lord, master, which takes its origi- 
nal from prabhu, L e, who is rich and exists with eminence. 

The derivation of this archaic title from Frija, is as old 
at least, as Snorro Sturlason, who says that she was the 
most celebrated of the goddesses, and all women of rank and 
title (tignar honur) were styled from her name, Frojor,\ 



*' Geffrey was ne mo, hot eiel of Bretayn, 
And dame Helionore scho wes quen of Spayn. 
Dam Jon was yongest and lady of Cczlle 
Ther fader was kyng richest lyvand in alle his while." 
* '^ Vrauae Hadenad regerede zzil Jar."— ^oerAarcf. de Socles. Oamle^ 
Ami. p. 171. 

t Yoglinga Saga, c. 13. Snorro has certainly not copied this observation 
from any old historical ballad. 
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CHAP. 
VII. 



Hqfding, 
Captain, 
Chiqftamf 



that isfrauen (qu. d,fratu;)y ladies. Ihre observes that in 
the Rhythmical Chroiiiclei it was attributed only to one 
whose husband was entitled to be styled herr. The Italian 
bravo, Fr. and Eng. brave (taken substantively), are cog- 
nates of these words, and a brave man is a leader who has 
distinguished himself in any manner. 

28. Though the German nations did not call their 
supreme ruler by any name to denote the head, they still 
made use of that name to form a title, which in sound and 
sense is significant of derived powef. As the Gothic havb- 
idh or "ith^scajHut Latin, the head, so the Norse haufudr- 
inffi=capit^n-€us, Latin, captain, O. Fr. cheventein, Engl, 
chieftain. This name was given to the ruler of a state or 
country under a superior, but in many cases it is used sy- 
nonymously with konffur, a king.* In Anglo Saxon and 
German, -man takes the place of the termination -ing, in 
these words answered by the Latin an-; thus heofadmwi in 
^Ifric's Glossary, is satrapas, a nobleman ; and hattbtmwi 
in German, a captain.t It is obvious from the formation 
of the wotd that it is the original of the feodal title copttoJi- 
Mtf, and the ''capitaneus regni" or greater baron of the 
nMilm« is no other than the northern hofdinff. Spelman 
s|H\ikin^:C of noble feods, called imperial or regal, says that 
ihoy an? held under the title of duke, marquess, earl or other 
illustri^>us denomination, and are granted by an emperor or 
kin^ luily. And their possessors are called captains of the 
ompirv or kingdom, because they hold in capite, or chief- 
tiiin$ because they hold in chief, that is from the king. 



* * K^m Wm (Oditt»> wo bet Slgvriuiu. hoDom fieek Odinn Qardarike, 
^vr>l<<»t Imui Uittr iK^ii^p^ rifr.* One of OdIn*s tons was nmmed Signrlami : 
|« litm \VUiii piw )l\>Mv»TT, mad be beoftme eAptein oTer it.— f/ierromr 
Si^.^il. IWV^f^tovr. the MS. in British MiiBnim, bat <'kr,»kli^ 

t "^ ^>MiMm» U«MieUMuuK>rBm,* in Ubbo Emme (Grooing. p. 173) denoted 
iWvtHh^^^flbeK^dwMsci «^f Orvott^ea, wbo aboat 1400 collected the 
iy^x>*4^^Mi x>f tbr 6AU as^ »uVur>if« ia thr same mauDer as beadborongbs, 
V^ xv»*«i*Vk"^ *U4 tK<« v^f tV c::x . 
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emperor, or prince.* Like the Norse hofudsmadr and the ^y.^^* 
German haubtman, this hofding and its double, captain, ' 

was as much a military as a feodal title — 

Her eomponye that was so yayr, hii delde vorste atuo 
In the one Robert Courtchese che?enteyn was ydo.f 

In French law, capitainerie is the government or Capitai- 
oommand of a royal palace, and its dependent territory. 
The name is also applied to the office of captains of chaces 
or woods, such as the^capitaineries of Fontainbleau, the 
wood of Boulogne, and others. 

29. The radical meaning of captain is headman; and Prince. 
a like idea is found in the Norse formadr^ Engl, fore- 
SKOJi, German /tir«^, or first man, and apparently the Latin 
princeps^ which is our prince, and the German prinz. The 
Romans, during the commonwealth, understood it in the 
sense of a chief man ; thus the principes of the Albans 
and others, became patres of the senate, and the term 
princeps senatus denoted but merely the person who had 
the first rank in the senate, and not its ruler. Under the 
emperors, even so low as Trajan, and lower we need not 
enquire, as it is only necessary to ascertain in what sense 
Tacitus employs the word when speaking of the Germans, 
we find princeps used by Pliny in his Panegyric, in the 
same acceptation : '' Hie regnum ipsum, qussque alia cap- 
tivitas gignit, arcet ac submovet, sedemque obtinet prin- 
cipis, ne sit domino locus." Elsewhere he says : ** Scis ut 
sunt diversa dominatio et principatus, ita non aliis esse 
principem gratiorem, quam qui maxime dominum graven- 
tur." If this word be the compound primum caput, as 
supposed by Vossius, in his Etymology of Latin, it corres- 
ponds partly with fore-man and partly with hofding, for 
fore-man is forma man, and hofud (ing) is caput; for the 



^ Begni vel imperii eapitanei, quia in capite tcnent, hoc est, a rege Tel 
iinperatore, vel principe. — Glou. 

t Robert of Glouccslcr, p. 300. 
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^'vii^' Anglo Saxon forma and the Latin primum are equally due 

1- to the Sanskrit paranum, first. In Old Norse, farmadhr 

Furtt. (fore-man), is used where we should say prince.* Fiirsi, 
anciently /wmto, is the adjective signifying the first. Sper- 
ling says that it was unknown as a title of command in 
Spain and the north, but common to the Saxons and the 
Germans.f It was oi' high antiquity among the Franks 
and their imitators. J Selden says, '* The origin of this title, 
applied to a territory, and making a rank of dignity above 
the ordinary counts, does not dppear ; but some conceive it 
is to be deduced out of such customs as were antienter in 
Germany than the Roman government. They observe in 
Ca^ar (lib. VI. c. 23.), of the Germans, that * in pace nullus 
erat communis nragistratus ; sed principes regionum atque 
pagorum inter suos jus dicunt, controversiasque minuunt :' 
and in Tacitus, * eligebantur in iisdem conciliis et principes, 
qui jura per pagos vicosque reddunt. Centeni singulis ex 
plebe comites, consilium simul ct auctoritas, adsunt.' They 
conclude that the name of principes was but translated out 
of the Dutch, diefursteriy at such time as they had not so 
many distinctions of honour and power as afterwards they 
had. And in regard that the hertzogen (dukes), were of a 
greater place in Germany than these pagarwrum principes 
oxfursteTiy and the comites or graves of territories, of a less 
and subordinate to them, thence it is, they say, that even 



* 'Thessu samtyda koma austann A sis menn ok Tirkiar, og bigdu Nor- 
darland. Odinn formadhr theirra atti marga sono.' At the same time the 
men of Asia and Tyre came from the East, and occupied the Northern lands. 
Odin, their prince, had many sous. — Henxtrar Saga, c, 2. In the Lang- 
fedgaial it is said that ' Odin yar Tyrkia kongur. han flydi fyrer Homyer^ 
jum nordnr hingad.' Odin was king of the Tyrks, and fled from the Romans 
hither northward. 

f De Summo Nomine, konung, s. 59, p. 70. 

X Wachter, who quotes Gloss. Boxhorn. furiMhm, proceres. — Ot^fried, 
l. Ill, c. 20, r. 108. " Ring thero furistono," circulus proccrum, (/. IV, 
c. 6, r. 78,); " frides furista," pads princeps ; and Notker " rata dcro furston," 
consilia principum. — Ps. xxxii, v, 10. 
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Qtihis day, the ritle of prince, with the addition of a terri- 
tory ^ U IcsH than that of hcrtzog (duke), and greater than 
grave, whereas in other places of Europe it is above that of 
duke*"* He also observes that furst and princeps exactly 
int4irpa*t each other. Such being the signification of the 
word, the title can have denoted no more in its origin than 
that tile pei-son to whom it was attributed, was — ^I, the first 
of die council of one hundred assessiors, called comltes by 
Tacitus ; 2, the first subject of the hofja or district whicli 
CflBivar and Tacitus call' paifus^ and in which he was ap- 
pointed to admini^^ter law and justice; and finally, that he 
wan the first of the nobles beneath the herzog^ who, as we 
Nive seen, was sometimes a sovereign elected by sovereigns 
to command them and their forces, with absolute power in 
lime of war. In England the title of prince constitutes a 
dignity in tlie case of the heir apparent, but is merely a 
etyle of address when applied to any other person. As all 
the members of the royal tlunily, dukes and marfjuisses are 
thus compUmented, and inasmuch as we use the word in 
speaking of independent soverefgns, we are very apt to 
attribute a higher i-ank to a foreigner with the title of 
prince, than he obtains in his own country, and conse- 
quently higher than he deserves on a just comparison with 
the nobility of England. Charles V. in an edict respecting 
comjxtsition for crimes, places prince after baron : "Prelate, 
baron, prince, chevalier." At an earlier date, it certainly 
ranked considerably below duke and count, for those were 
titles of persons exercising regal authority in their duchies 
or counties, " At St, Petersburg,*' says Sir James Law- 
rence, *' where every one is classed according to military 
rank, every colonel drives four horses to his caniage j but 
a prince, if he has no office at court, must content himself 
with a pair/'t Except in the cases already mentioned. 



VII. 



• Titles of Honour, p. 431, 432, 
\ Kobilit; of the BritbU Gentry, p. 79. 
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CHAP, and in those of the heir apparent of Spain, who is entitled 
' " el prencepe de las Asturias, d'Espanna or de Navarre/' 
which like Wales, are considerable dominions ; and in that 
of the members of the royal family of France, the fursten* 
and princes of the continent, appear to be on the level of 
English barons and baronets. 

Uw^^ 30. The title of prince is foreign in England. The 
Anglo-Saxons called Uie king's son wtheling^ but they also 
called the aldermen and earls (Bthelings, The word means 
nothing more than a noble family, being radically connected 
with the Gothic atta^ a father ; yet in a law of Cnute, 
an atheling is ranked above an alderman. We shall see 
the reason of this apparent irregularity on a short con- 
sideration of the Anglo-Saxon titles, which will also enable 
us the better to understand the ancient dignities of duke 

Aidormtau and count. The etymological import of aldor, a chief, has 
already placed us in a condition to understand the nature 
of his office, and the history of the title does not confute 
the idea which it presents. In the Saxon Chronicle, under 
the year 446, Hengist and Horsa are styled atdar-men ; 
and under the year 465, a victory of the Saxons is recorded 
over twelve native kings, who are also called aldar-men. 
The two first kings of the West Saxons, Cerdic and Cynric, 
are called aldermen in like manner, under 495. As the 
successive chiefs settled in the country, they adopted the 
title of king, which had been rendered illustrious in Scan- 
dinavia before tlie first invasion of Britain. At the same 
time the title ofaldarman thus discarded was given to their 
nearest relations, who were also called athelinffs, held ter- 
ritories under them, and commanded their armies. From 
the latter circumstance heretoga and aldorman became sy- 



• The four select Fiirsten of Germany, or Imperial princesj are obvious 
exceptions, since they arc real dignities with sovereign power and jarisdie- 
tion. The " gcfiirstcte graven," or counts with the title of prince, m 
excepted by the vgry circumstance that they arc counts, and the titto 
means that they are the formost of their order. 
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nonymous; and hence also in the Latin records of tlie ^If^j^' 
times, as well as in the histories translated from the Saxon ■ — 
ChronicleSy the aldormen are called principes, reguli, suIh 
reguli and duces.* The name of patricius^ which in primary 
signification is related to aldorman, was sometimes used to 
denote a person of this rank. Selden mentions a joint 
grant from king Alfred and Ethelred, aldorman of Mere- 
landy in wliich the latter is styled ** subregulus et patricius 
Merciorum." iElfhere, aldorman of the same territory, is 
styled heretoga of the Mercians ; so also it may be observed 
that in one MS. of the Chronicles, year 446, Hengist and 
Horsa are called heretogan. ** And," says Selden, ** this title 
it seems signified them as they had military power, or as duces 
in the more proper and antient sense doth. And the title 
of alderman denoted their civil dignity in such sense as 
senior or seigneur hath done through age3 in most parts of 
Europe/' Though the latter observation is founded upon 
a misconception of the original import of the words, there 
can be no question that the distinction is just. 

Where Beda speaks o( principes, duces, and subreguli, 
king Alfred, in his translation uses ** ealdormen" as their 
equivalent,t and he translates by the same word the prtB^ 
tares and prafecti of Orosius. J The title of Harl, as will 
be shown, was synonymous with atheling, the synonyme 
of aldorman, and hence aldormen are frequently styled 
camites, and sometimes cansules, by Florence of Worcester, 
Huntingdon and Hoveden, as well as in the attestations 
and bodies of charters. iBlfric in the manuscript entitled 
Liber Festivalis, a translation of Latin Lives of Saints into 
A.-Saxon, renders " Comes Cappadociee," by ''ealdormann 
on thseie scyre Cappadocia,"§ alderman of the province of 



• Selden, p. 604, p. 005. 
t Hist. Eecl. /. iii, c. 3. Selden, p. 608. 
X Cott. MS. Tiber. B. I, fo. 1 &, 24 d, 25, 30 &, 88 ft, 00, 107. 
^ Cott. MS. Juliusj, E. VII. * Natal. S. GeorgU,' fo. 70. Alfred renders 
r of Orosius in Uke "-""cr.— /<;. 28, 28 b. 
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CHAP. Cappadocia. Ailwin, the founder of Ramsey Abbey, in 

' 969, and aldonuan of all England, is found styled half* 

konunffy or half king, which is clearly Danish, and seems 

to denote rather a stibregulm than one king reigning 

equally with another. 

The possessions of aldormen were sometimes the entire 
territories from which they received their title. Etlielred, 
aldorman of Mercia, had all that which had been the king- 
dom of Mercia, as an aldordom and fief given to him by 
king Alfred, as a marriage portion with his daughter Ethel- 
fleda. In some places, the dignity and possessions were 
both feodal and hereditary from the first settJement of the 
Saxons. Such were the two aldordoms of Northumbria, 
which began with Otho, brother of Hengist, and Ebusa, 
his son, which were transmitted by inheritance until 567, 
when Ide adopted the title of king.* After the Saxons 
had acquired a familiarity with Danish customs, the titles 
earl and aldorman were indifferently applied to the same 
person, similarly to the use of count and duke in that age 
on the continent. It is in this period that we must look 
Aldermen for the Signification of alderman as the title of a magistrate 
' of London. The title was not merely officiary; it was 
borne by the noblemen to whom the estates belonged which 
have since become designated wards of the city. From 
the earliest times they were by birth and the right of pro- 
perty, the chiefs and rulers of the inhabitants of their res- 
pective districts. The court of aldermen is, hi fact, the 
representative of the more ancient mote of the aldoras 
under a chief elected by themselves to consult for the com- 
mon welfare of their conjoint estates and subjects. It is 
for this reason that the customs of London differ from all 
others in point of trial ; for, if the existence of the custom 
be brought into question, says Blackstone, it shall not be 
tried by a jury, but by certificate from the lord mayor ftojl 
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M(l<^rtnen by the mouth of their recorder** This customary 
exemptioa from the operation of the ordinary laws of the 
bind, is owing to no royal favour, but to tlie quasi royal 
^tate and power of the aldormen themselves, in their indi- 
Hdaal and collective capacity at a very distant period, 
^hen each was truly " Ealdorman, Baro Caput Tribnum/'t 
iUewhere the title of earl predominated, and about 1020 
;liat of aldorman became an ap{>el]at!on of ofBce rather 
than of per,^onal dignity ; yet even in the reign of Henry 
111. we find some faint notions that the civil aldermen were 
eomcUiing more than ordinary justices or guardians of the 

PjM*ace, for records are extant in which they are styled 
** Baronet nostri civitatis Londiniensis," and in which it 
%vould be as futile to look for a feodal meaning of baron as 
it would be in the commissions of tlie barons of the exche- 
quer. The aldermen of other cities and towns derive their 
utie by direct imitation, 

3K The fancy for deducing the titles given by warlike J^nti 
nations to their chietk^ irom the names of abstract qualities '^**''^" 
I which can be appreciated by none but people in an advanced 
I stage of civilisation, attributes the origin of the military 
^jftrlf to ar, honour, and to elie^ old age. The latter 
I pleased some English writers, who think that the title 
^earl, resulting from JaW, is connected by tliis means with 
nldonuan, considered to mean an old or older man, A 

ktudicrous derivation of this kind is given in an etymologi- 
cal dictionary of English, in which earl is treated as a 
diminutive of " A,-S, are^ Ger. er^ DuL eer, (in English 
erCf whence early), which appears to have meant priority, 
and thence seniority," and the reader is then referred to 
Aldimnan, which the writer derives from €Eld, the recent 
Danish corruption of ealii^ old. Others again declare that 
I the Scandinavians borrowed Jar/ from the Greek i|*pf or the 
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CHAP. Latin heruSy between which and the German herr, they 
' perceive a close affinity. The editor of Ssemund's Edda 
suggests an etymon, at once natural and agreeable to 
the sense in which the word occurs, where it is not em- 
ployed absolutely as a title of rank.* He conjectures that 
the old Norse jara, bellum, (Engl, war, jar), has produced 
"jarl, quasi jaril, bellator," and it may be added, the 
Anglo-Saxon earl bears a like relation to eorre, anger. 
Thus earl in one passive of Beowulf corresponds with the 
Eddaic J arZ; — 

Thser gcnehost braegd Nearest there brandished 

eorl Beowulfes BeowulPs warrior, 

ealde lafe. his antient heir-loom (swoxd) 
L.15S2. 

In Arabic, Jan is bold, brave, leading the van in battle, 
Bud jarrar is both an army and a brave soldier. As a title, 
there is no doubt that earl is the Northern jctrl, but as a 
mere word it was used before the Danes had any influence 
t>ver the language of the Saxons. The reason is to be 
found in the common origin of the Eastern and Euix)pean 
words, which is the Sanskrit Jrt, to conquer, overcome, and 
this is clearly connected with jiri, to injure. As in the 
Northern languages, an / added to certain Sanskrit roots, 
is found to form nouns of agency, and appellations of per- 
sons ; thus kri + /=karl, a workman, ffauri + Z=girl, a 
young woman ; so the same thing has taken place in earl 
and Jar/. The meaning is obvious, the jarl or earl is the 
man who jars and overcomes, agreeing in this respect with 
herr, herra, hearra, a lord, one that takes by force ; and 



• Thus in the Harbarz Liodh, St. 23 :— 

« Varck a Vallandi I was in Valland, 

ok vigom fylgdat and accompanied their wars ; 

atta ek jbfrora I enraged their kings, 

enn alldri foottak but never appeased them. 

Odhlnn a jarla Odin has the warriors 

tha er i val ialla who fall in carnage, 

eun Thorr a thraelakyun." but Thor has the race of sUtcs. 
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lince lUstinction and sucoesa in rapine and murder have 
always been liis^hly esteemefl, as if man were naturally a - 
robljer and destroyer of iiis fellows, the name gradually 
became the sole property of the principal warriors^ the 
^■.natural nobility of all savages, for such unquestionably 
^■wcrc thi-' ferocious pirates who introduced it into England. 

IJnrl^ by all northern antiquaries, is considered a modern 
title of honour.^ 
In a later age than the coni]>osition of the Eddaic poems, 
jarl became a most illustrious title, and superseded that of 
hontj^Hon, king's son, as the style of a prince in the lifetime 
of Ilia father. This was the use of etheiing or utheling as 
a title among the Saxons, With aiheling^ eorl was synon* 
ymous in tlie earlier times, and in tlie Laws of Ethelberf, 
in 597, the lattc.Tr was applied to a prince of the blood* It 
was alx>ut the reign of Cnute that earl ceased to be used in 
tliis sense, and began more generally to supersede the title 
of alderman. " The authority of Ethelweard," says Sir F. 
Palgmve, '* seemb to Ije conclusive, that in his time the 
title of earl, if considered as denoting a specific dignity, 
^m was not employed by the Anglo Saxons.+ But it certainly 
^1 dr}<ignated a person of a noble race. This is the form in 
which it is employed in the laws of Ethel bert, The earl 
^K and tlie churl are put in opposition to each other as the two 

^V * PoruuD tioticGS that U wtia a [proper name, cxti&tit uiH>n Hume maim* 
mciiiA I — 

I. *^ 11 ulmfrlda Ut gcra badi bro, oc Hta itiilii btlr Ixmda tin Jarl, oc 
•uni liria/' 
S. ** Qridar ock l/lftr their litu hackvQ utaln at Jarl fedur stn*" 
1. tl umjihrGy caused tUc two browa to be inoite, tuxd the stones to be 
Iwd tA hSs Ikond Jorl, iind tiis ^on* 

(IHd mid Wolfcaiiifid the itono to be Be»lptnred to their father JaH. 
^^erm, dt TU. dnft, p, tiO. Ol, Vtrel in Ind* in Ilemttda Sftgn, r. Jarl, 
|>. «7, 8. 

t -* tJnilecliii eofi«u1tift,** tiiyi be^ tpeuking of tlie defeats tustahied by the 
IHmi^t ** 4UOJI UU EijrUiM soleiit uoinuiAJ^^ ct reJt eonuii utius. IV. :i. The 
of raff *)f iiirt may ttUo l>e di^cerwed in «fn*tg, hcrr, hcrm* [Tlic root of 
r,kc.ti firit to ilc^ by forciv ftfiroj vfwr, or what sie^s upoa.] 

f2 
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extremes of society. The laws of the Kentish kings anil 
the tmflitional custom of the age of Athelstan describe the 
earl-kind race ub the highest order of subjects: they are 
placed above the ealdormen, and if that last mentioned 
term be taken in its more usual technical sense, as denoting 
the hereditary rulers of the smaller tribes, there may lie 
some reason for the supposition that in this particular ins- 
tance the title of earl denotes the athelings, the immediate 
descendants of the sovereigns ; and the traditionary opinion 
tliat the sons of the kings of England were carls by birth, 
seems like a reminiscence of the Anglo Saxon policy. In 
the more general sense, however, earlship or earldom wad 
only high nobility; and very long after the title was appro- 
priated by law to a peer of parliament, the yeomen of the 
north continued to bestow this title upon gentlemen of an- 
cient descent and honoured family. When Johnny Faw,^ 
the Gipsy, is described as earl of Lower Egypt, it is 
only the same application of the idiom of the olden 
time. 

With respect to the traditionary belief that the sons of 
our kings arc earls by birth, Sir Francis says: "The se- 
cond sort of earls are earls by birth, and so are all sons of 
kings of England, if they have no other dignity bestowed 
upon them. So asserted by Doddington, in his argument 
on the Bergavenny cvisejC Collins, p. 102 J. I cannot trace 
the doctrine higher, but it has every colour of antiquity* 
Whatever are the rights of the younger sons of the king of 
England, supposing tliey are not advanced to the peerage 
by the usual mode, they are now mere commoners ; and if 
arraigned for felony would be treated by a common jury. 
But it is difficult to believe that in the old Ume they were 
destitute of every dignity and nobility. The great earl of 
Whitfield, the enemy of Hobby Noble, {Border MimntreU^f 
L 245,^ was only an individual of a good old family. Tlie 
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Is of Socbum were gentlemen of the same class, (Sur- 
iees, Durham, II. 209./'* 

These illustrations are valuable in showinfir the purport 
of tliis particular title, and the origin of titles in generaK 
Johnny Faw^ in Gipsey language is a chief, a leader,+ but 
in English an earlj and men above the common rank are 
esteemed earls by the common people, who give them this 
style. In the idiom of the old time to which Sir Fmncis 
refen*, it was common to employ such phrases a<i " jarlar 
ok karlar,'^ among the Norsemen, and "eorlas and ceorlas," 
carls and churls, among the Saxons, where we should say 
princes and peasants. The phrases are manifestly of very 
high antiquity, and transport us into those remote ages, 
when it was essential to the existence of a community, tliat 
one class should be employed in protecting another, which 
engaged in those agricultural labours that were indi8i>ensa- 
ble to both fighters and workers^ for such is the etymolo- 
gical signification of this periphrasis of society. 

The quasi regal estabhbhment of an earl continued to a 
late period. It is graphically described by Froissart, in his 
account of a dinner on Christmas-day, at which he was 
present, in tlie hall of the castle of the celebrated Gaston, 
count of Foiz, at Ortez, in Bevern, in 1388: — 

'At the upper or first table sat four bishops, tlicn the 

1, three viscountes, and an English knight belonging to 
the duke of Lancaster- At anotlier table five abbots and 
twelve knights of Arragon. At another, many barons and 
knights of Glascony and Bigorre, Four knights were tlie 
chief stewiirts of the hall ; the two bastard brothers of the 
carl served at the high table. The erles two sonnes, Sir 
Ivan of Leschelle was sewer, and Sir Gracyen bare his 
copi^e* And tliere were many minstrelles as well of las 
owne as of straungers, and eche of them dyde their devoyre 
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in their faculties. The same clay the eric of Fob gave the 
haraudes and mynslrelles the summe of 500 frankes: and 
gave to the duke of Towraynes many gownes o( clothe of 
gold furred vrith ermyDes^ valued at 200 frankes. Thi^ 
dinner endured four houres/* Tlie earl's ordinury niudl* of 
supping is then described. " In Una estate the erle of Foiz 
lived. And at mydnyght when he came out of his chambre 
into the halle to supper, he had before him 1*2 torches home j 
by 12 varlettes standyng before hys table all supper: they 
gave a grete light, and the hall ever full of knyghtes and 
squyres; and many other tables dressed to suppe who wolde, 
Ther was none shulde speke to him at his table, but if he 
wer called. His meate was lyghtlie wylde foulo. He had 
grete plesure in amiony of instruments, he could do it right 
well hymself: he wolde have songes sung before hym. He 
wolde gladlye se conseytes and fimtasies at his table. And 
whan he had sene it, than wolde he send it to the other 
tables. There was sene in his hall, chambre and court, 
knyghtes and squyers of honor goyng up and downc, and 
talking of amies aud of amours, dec/* After supper, 
Froissart was admitted to an audience witli this magnificent 
earl, and used to read to him a book of sonnets, rondeaus 
and vireloys, written by a gentle duke of Luxcmboui^ 
The custom of bearing torches or candles^ whence the scr^ 
vants were called vakis de chandtlle, gave occasion to a' 
savage trick played by a feodal lord mentioned by Gregory 
of Tours. Shakspeare's candle-holder is the same servanL* 
Among the ancient Norwegians tlie Jarl stood next' 
in rank and power to the king, but towards the end of the 
monarcliy, the title cS here tog or duke was employed to 
denote the same kind ofixirson who had previously enjoyed 
the rank and exercised the power of an earLf The station 



: 



• Sec Wfcrton, v. in, p. 76. 
* In tlis 8igili| Jirl», excrciilng iuilqieDdent sorerelgntf , are ofteo \ 
Mm^fSmH^ ** Jnrl ncfndur niurtfaur, haa reidlii fyt^r Aiilduborg, ok tho bo 
I tj h»rr» tjgijjir oafn, tba mr cy oryka cnn maigcr k on gar/' 
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and dignity were unaltered ; the name only was changed. 
The earl was second to the king in tlie provinces which he 
governed, and which was held to be a king in the king'ii 
place. Before the nse of ho'toy as a dignity, Bome of the 
earls had subordinate earls. Earl Hako had sixteen of 
these inferior nobles, and he himself must tlierefore liave 
en a pro^rex. This powerful chieftain gave the whole of 
the Feroe Islands to Signmnd, tvj be held of Iiim as a fief by 
tlie payment of an annual rent, which from the expression 
ill the history of those islands, appear^} to be the third of 
the revenues, like the third penny of the English carls.* 
On the appointment of carl Gutturin, uncle of Harald 
Hiufagri, to the command of the army, he was called her-- 
tage,f and thb, Resenius thinks, was the occasion of the 
latter title superseding that of earl* There can be no doubt, 
however, that earl continued to designate a very high 
dignity, since it was given to the deposed kings of provinces 
and to such nobles as were apyjointed their successors. 
This use of earl among the Noithmen is parallel to its 
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wM a Jarl named Blartinar, who reigned over Ladogi^ and though he bore 
no higher a title, he w&s not lest powerful Ibaa many kiogB. — Hervarar 
SagOf c* 5, fo* 4* Fridtbiof, In th« Saga which be&n lili name, rejects tha 
oflbred title of king in his prefGreneo to that of an carh Perhaps \rheu 
tllli Saga W8i written the lattx^r ^vn^ leai common tlrnn king, which was 
liome by aa imiueusc muuber of petty chieftaluB of no more aocoant than 
to many lordi of manors. 

* * Eyar aUa skultu hafa I l^n af mer, seglrjarl, ok g^ulila mer skatta af 
minnm hiatum.' All the islands thou shalt haTe in fee of me, says the 
carl| and pay m« soot from my portion s.^^Fcerv^iit^Ta Smja, c, 26, p. 118. 
By one of Uarfiigre's provincial laws the Jarl is to Imve the tliird of tiie 
nsnla and taxes for his table and expenses : ** Oc skyllfli Jarl hafa tlirldh- 
Idtig icatta oc ftcyllda til bords oc koatnadhar."^ — HaraUti II, Saga^ c. 6^ 
f».78. 

t 'Gotormiur modher brodher lianns gtordhiz forstiore fyrir hyrdlnnl oc 
fyrir oMum landradhom : liann var hertogc fyrcr hyrdhlldhiuo.' Hia undo 
Qotonn was made president of the court and all tlie connscllors of the 
IsiKl; tie was general of the court (royal) troopa. — (flehus Kringla^ f* J, 
p*lf^) In the following, hertugi la used as the title of Quttortu. ^'ilanUl- 
dor kouguf oc Guttormur h«rtugi.'*— p. 77. 
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Anglo-Saxon application, in the first instance to pmiccs of 
the blood, and then as a substitute fur the verj* high title 
of aldofDiao. 

32. In the retgn of Henry I, the Anglo-Saxon hereUyai 
had desceodetl to a grade below that of the vice-comiteip ' 
or sheriffs of shires which were not governed by earls^* but 
the Germans have not only retained but have formed froni 
it the title of Erzherzog, a chief or archdake^f The Goths 
and Vandalsi on overrunning the provinces of the western 
empire, abohshcd the Roman dignities wherever they 
settled ; but the Franks and others are said to have 
retained them, and divided France into provinces, givia 
!;ometimes tlie name of duke, sometimes that of count, tol 
the governors. Camden observes that in England during 
tha Saxon times, the commanders of armies were called 
duces afler the ancient Roman manner, witiiout any addi- 
tion ; but this ancient Roman manner was als*o the manner 
of the Saxons, Norwegians, and other people of Gothic race* 
Wilham the Conqueror styled himself, in Saxon, not duke 
but earl of Normandy j and the title of duke lay dormant 
in England until the reign of Edward III., who erected the 
duchy of Cornwall for his son the Black Prince, " As the 
Lombards in Italy,** says Selden, "chose dux rather than 
contes for their highest title under tlie king, so in some 
jMirts of France, Germany, and other countries (where 
those Northern nations planting themselves had found the 
provincial names of dttx and comes, as they denoted go- 
vernors of provinces), comes being apprehended to be every- 
way, at least as honorable a title as dux (it was indeed 
greater in the old empire), was retained also among suclil 



• Interaont epbcopf, comites, vlee-eoitiilGfl, heretochii, trIUiingrev{, led- 
grevl, Uc. — Lcget Hen, I. 

t W^acht«r derives erz from apxh which givca the EnglUh ardu Tb* 
Baiukrit roat arch, afgniacs to honor; arehilaf honored; hence erzh 
!• Ibc hoaored or houomble leidcr ; if not, etz i« a, cojTUplioii of a/yjfo, i 
l£o veruor, from rt, to go. 
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e BubordumtCi as a title of highest dignity, as dux in 
And oft times both that and difx were taken for so 
much the same, that there was no difterence of dignities 
ledigned hy them/'* Thougli the French retained the names 
and forms of the ducal government, yet under their second 
race of kings, there were scarcely any dukes; for all the great 
lords called themselves counts, peers, or barons, except the 
dukes of Burgundy, Aquitaine, and France, The layt, 
however, held by Hugh Capet himself, corresponded to the 
modern maire de palau, or king's lieutenant. The govern- 
ors of provinces, whether calling themselves dukes or 
counts, seized upon the sovereignity of tlieir charge, and it 
was with much difficulty that they could be induced to 
acknowledge the feodal superiority of the king. Gradually 
tlie provinces thus viulejttly separated, were united to the 
crown ; but the title was no longer given to governors of 
provinces, and at length duke became a mere title of 
dignity, annexed to a person and liis male heiis without 
any domain or jurisdiction over the place of which he is 
duke. The coronet placed over the escutcheon of a duke, 
19 the only vestige of his ancient diguity and splendounf 



* Tiiles of Honour, p. 354. 
f ViscODST. Thts modem title ilocs not proiwjrly enter Into a ctiaqitlsl- 
tloti Oil Ihe primitive titles of Eiirupcun tribes; vtct^^domitnu, vhtwnef and 
Bomti others liuve a better claim In rGJi|}fict of autiq^tlty, but tliey arc all 
lUlIy tnaatcd by SeWen. Of tlic first, however^ Sir IJurrii Nicolas, the best 
modern authority oo fncli subjects, says ; *' the wor«l h\kd lon^ been tued 
to denote the iheH AT of a county, and lliongh the dignity was known in 
Pmnee at a much earlier ])criod^ when, tike nil other titles in tliat kin^- 
ilodiy it was of feudal nature and attached to landi, it was not Introduced 
Into Borland until the reign of king Henry the Sixth, which monareh, oti 
U)e lOth of February, in the ISUi year of hb rei^, anno 1440^ creflted John 
Ltird Beaumont, Vlseount Beaumont^ hy letters patent* The words of 
the eiMtion are " Nomm VieteamiiU de Btamnont imponimm^ ac ipsuin 
ifmgniU VU^eomUU dt Bmxuxiumt rmliiet inceitimm, locumque in Pftr^ 
UammiiU eondliii et atiU eonffreffoiionibtu tu»irit, tuper omneM B(tr&ne$ 
rwg^d nifthi asHgntwhnut eiitem,** This digriity was limited to the heirs male 
uf his body, and it is observable that Idng Henry at the same time grauliH) 
the Viaoouatry of neuumout in France, which had been forfeited to 
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CHAP, this crown by the rebellion of the duke of Alen^on, and granted by Henry 
^^^' the Fifth to hia brother the Duke of Bedford, but by his death had reverted 
to the crown. The second instance occurred a few years afterwards, for it 
ap|)ears that Henry Lord Bourchier was, on the 14th December, 25th 
Hen. VI. 144G, summoned to Parliament as Viscount Bourchier, and it Is 
presumed that the patent of creation to that dig^nity was dated shortly 
before that writ was issued, but neither Dugdale nor any other writer cite 
any such patent, but merely refer to the writ as proof that he was so 
created."— iS^Tiopm of the Peerage^ vol, I, p. Ixzl. See also p. 77. 

Judge Barrington, on 20 Henry VI. c. 9, the order of trial of countesses, 
&c. for high treason, observes, " By the enumeration of the ranks of peer- 
age In tliis statute, ducheuet, countesset ou bctronesteSf we may correct a 
mistake of the heralds, who inform us that John Lord Beaumont was created 
the first English Viscount in the 18th of this king; but it is impossible 
that the legislature, two years after the introduction of a new order of 
nobility, should hare omitted to enumerate it in the present statute, 
between the ranks of counts and barons. Tiiis new rank was, however, 
instituted before the 30th year of this king, as the 31 Henry VI. e. 2, 
mentions it among other degrees of nobility. In Madox's Baronage, the 
word vice-<omititia is used in a record so early as the time of Henry II.* 
This Viscountess is styled de Bello Monte, and she was probably a foreigner, 
who had obtained this rank in Franee.''t 

An earlier statute than this 31 Henry VI. mentions tlie male title : the 
act of resumption, passed in the 29 Henry VI. 1461, ezoepts John 
Viscount de Beaumont and Henry Viscount Bougchier, and their heirs, 
and 20 marks granted to them in their jntents of creation, notwithstanding 
that no viscounts were created in the reign of Henry V. — Rot, Pari, t, V, 
p. 221. We see by Sir H. Nicolas, that it is no mistake, of the heralds to 
adopt the authority of the writ of summons, although it may not be easy 
to explain the omission. In the eyes of a Judge, parliament naturally ap- 
pears to be infidllble ; but greater blunders than this are said to have been 
perpetrated by the concentrated wisdom of the country. 



* ^(p. 144.) Marchionesses, indeed, are also omitted in this statute, 
and there was a Marquess of Suffolk in the 23rd Henry VI. See Hot, ParL 
r. V.p. 73." 

t Observations on Anc. Statutes. 
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CHAPTER VLIL 



Tiiles of Associutes or Companions. 

1.— OlLiPF, reve, alieriff; headborotigli ; iKirshol'Icr, 2,*-^eBi4lL, gcflindo, 
titlea of nobility ijqual to cotiut* 3, — Lend, u chief; court of Uie leucles, 
eourt leet ;, eourt baron ; Bocugc tenure ; soc, ftttc ; fnuik flnn j tiitlici^socii. 
4. — Sidesmaa ; bye laws^ burlaw-meii ; tithes men, getidltesmeni ildea- 
mea, ^. — GMudOf gmfio, gravio. G. — ►Tuiigreve, mayor. 7. — Builiil', 

L From the choice of the title of count, by nobles who crup. 
had reiidered themselves iudcpendeiit of thdr monarch, ^''*^* 



and had assumed sovereign power in their own loi^sliips, Orqf, 
and iVom tlie neglect, or ratlicr indifference, with which 
tliey treated that of duke^ there can be no difficulty in 
believing tliat the superiority of the furmcr was a continu- 
ance of its ancient pre-eminence. The word denoted tlie 
personal friend or companion of the ruler, while the title of 
duke was only officiary and temporary until it acquired a 
permanence among the LongobardB in Italy.* A question 
arises which is not easily solved^ and that is, by what name 
did the Germans in the time of Tacttu«j, call those counts 
or companions of tlie chieflain, who were the occasion of 
instituting comiies in the empire? In the Bge of Tacitus, 
the word comiies had not acquired the peculiar sense in 
which it is employed in speaking of the German nobles, 
and it is fidr to conclude that it was tlie word which most 
nearly conveyed the import of the German appellation* If 
this be not granted, it will not be denied that the Roman 
endjeavoured by the word cornltes to convey a notion of the 
office, duties, or occupations of the German companions. 



• Supr« p. Ml. 
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CHAP. In either case the enquiry becomes limited to those wonls 
' which answer in some respect to comiies, or are descriptive 
of the kind of attendance on the king, which Tacitus attri- 
butes to the camitet. 

Graff, in German, is the present name of a count, in 
Swed. and Danish greffwe, O. Sax. greyft. Schilter pro- 
duces the following irarieties in old German, graoCf grefe, 
and gerafe, reve, which appear to be English and A.-Saxon. 
In the barbaric codes the word fteqnently occurs as graphio^ 
grajiOf gravio, and is explained in them to mean both a 
count and a fiscal judge. Graffio is the same title in a 
charter of Kenulf, king of Merda, in 796.* Lye and 
Wachter, resorting to the violence common to the older 
etymologists, transpose gefera, a companion,i- in order to 
mBkegerefa, the A. -Sax. equivalent of the words. Even 
if this unnatural process had taken place in Saxon, it is 
little likely that it would also take place in the other Teu- 



* Nee prindpet nee gnffio hftoe lenttatem pnBfrtam mvtere ■ u de at.^-' 
Man. AngL 1, 100. 

t There is remarkable tesUmony that ff^fira, which aeemt etymologieally 
=PAB Latin, an equal, was applied in the same manner as fdUpw, and 
that it was not among the Saxons an appellation of dignl^, or of office UIlc 
gerrfa. After the martyrdom of king Edmnnd, according to £lfric*s 
homily on his passion, the heathen fleet-men or pirates, cat off his head 
and concealed it in the woods, where it was protected from Injury by a 
ravenous wolf. The country people, on finding the trunk, went in search 
of tlie head, ^ crying everywhere, as is the common custom, when they go 
into the woods, ' Where art thou now, orfera V And tlie head answered 
them, Here, here, here."— Cb«. MS, JuL B.\n,fo, 903. Gtfera is, there- 
fore, a peer, and after having been lost to the English, has returned through 
the medium of the French pcur, from pear, Latin, but very early with a 
restricted application, notwithstanding that in Law all men of one grade 
are said to be peers : — 

And if thon were of such Ugnage, 

That thou to me were of paroffe, 

And that thy fiither were a pere, 

As he is now a bachilere ; 

So siker as I have a lif, 

Tliou fthouldcst than be my wif. 

Gotcer, Cons. Atnorii, b. I, 
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VUL 



tanic dialects. And if it did, it would not account for the 
fist'til ap])cllntion oftjrajfio, or grama, or the present signi- 
Itcation of rei?e, whicli in the west of England denotes the 
baiUlt'of a monon Gerefa is graffia^ and the direct pro* 
ducer of rere, answering in etymology to the Sanskrit ^raAa, -R«v* 
a feceiver, a taker, and, in application tf> its derivative 
ffToAiduif a police officer, a constable, a bailiff. Of all these 
words, the low English grabbtr is the undoubted cognate,^ 
Such being the original import of the word, we see the 
propriety of its application to the shcriJf, the scyre gerefa^ Sher\ffl 
reve or bailiff of the shire, who is *'a judge as the keeper 
of the king's peace, and a ministerial officer of the superior 
courts of justice, or tJie king's bai]ilF/*t 

What the sheriff is in the county, the headborough umy n^end- 
have been within the town, but though horsholder in later ^^v- 
times was equivalent to this officer, originally, by the signi- imUUr, 
fication of his name, burh^ a castlci and ealdor, a chiefUiin, 
lie must have been a castellan. 

Fmm this deduction ofgreff^ it is evident that none of 
its cognates correspond to the comites or companions of 
the German princes. 

2, The Anglo-Saxon gesidh has been mentioned,^ as aendh^ 
corresponding to tlie comes of the Latin writers on the 
ancient Germans, and it was a title of nobility. A gesidh 
was the companion of his king, he that went with the king 
on a sidh or journey, military or otherwise.§ Sometimes 
the rank is denoted with the same addition of man, that 
was made to the aldor. Selden says, "Among the miracles 
of John, bishop of Hexham, about 700, Bede has this title, 
' Ut conjugem comitis infirmam aqua benedieta curaverit,' 
(EccL Hist. L V, c. 4, 6,J, and king Alfred, translating it, 



Gt'tintio. 



• En^L grabble J Germ. gre\ftn in a»^«i/«n, BogL gripe j A.-S. ffripati, 
Norve gripaj prehendcfe. t BlackitoDe, Comm. I, 043. 

t 111 a note on a passage tf^m Dr. Brady 'i Htstorj, IV, 2, and III, 9. 

I The SantkrU ihidh, in one clotfl of verbs, denotes to promote welfare, 
I fovern or dtrfcC, and in another, to go, to move. Aadent kings and 
oreTQor* held ombulatory coiirtA aud councils. 
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CHA P. hath gesidhmonnes wif (the wife of the gesidhman or count) ; 
. and in the body of his story, * villa erat comitis cujusdam 



qui vocabatur Puch ;' the Saxon is, W€BS games gesidhes tun 
se wtBS Puh hcBten (there was a gesidh's town, which was 
called Puch). And in the title of the next chapter, ' Puer 
Ck)mitis/ is Gesidhmonnes cniht ; and divers other places 
there arc ; but the word comes is never translated ealdor^ 
man."* The following observations on this title are trans- 
cribed from the Glossary to the Anglo-Saxon Laws, pub- 
lished by the Record Commission : ''Some of these gesithas 
had land, others had not (Ine^s Laws^ 45, 51). The lands 
they held were, in some cases at least, not their own (Ine^ 
63, 68). When companions of the king, t. e. servants of 
the state, the lands they held were probably /o26-/ia9ub. In 
the latter periods of the Saxon history the appellation of 
gesith fell into disuse, and appears to have been superseded 
by that of thegn. The gesithas were the same with the 
leudes or noble vassals among the Franks and Visigoths, 
and both were derived from the comites of the ancient Ger- 
mans. It would seem that the comites of the king had the 
designation of thegn before it was given to the comites of 
the inferior chiefs (^/ne, 45^. Gesithas might receive grants 
of bocland*^ 
Tend, a 3^ f^g leudes were vassals, and primarily men, like the 

Anglo-Saxon leode^ which in the singular, leod^ is a chief- 



* Titles of Ilonoar, p. 608. Other examples in Deda*s History and 
Alfred's translaUon of it arc in I. Ill, c. 14, 22; L IV, c. 4, 10, 22, In 
Beowulf, while, as before noticed, alder is synonymous with king^ and earl 
is a fighting man, gendh is constantly a noble companion, and a^theling : — 
Ilradhe heo CBthelinga Soon she had 

annc haefde fiist clutched 

fscste bcfangcn one of the ethelings 

tha heo to fenne gang when she went to the ion ; 

se wois Ilrotlhgare he was to Roger, 

lia^letlia Icofost the dearest of his heroes, 

on gcsiflljts liad. in tbe 'iiiality uf a gesidb. 

L. 2088. 
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ThU first sense of leode is derived from the Gothic 
tufSf homo.* Lead is found in tlie compound leod^cyning ^ 
and it often occurs* in its simple form : — 



CHAP. 
VIIL 



Xlim t)ia ctleii rof 
iind»vraro<le 
wlttiic Wedera Icod 
word icfter ^nsc.t 



Hfm the famed for rtdaar^ 

misfiirerocl,— 

the iiroiiil prtnct> of the Western 0^ 

wunls ufler^ords ajwke. 



^- anc 

^f One does not exactly see how the change of number 

^ should reverse the ftigiiifi cation of this word. Tlesjiecting 

sidht'wcna, the socn or manor, with its jurisdiction tielJ by 

a gesidhf the writer of the Glossary just quoted, says, ''As 

the kings and *;:reat men rose in rank and importance, their 

I retainers gradually exchanged the title of ffcsitk for thnt of 
ihe^n. Some districts, it is probable, were withdrawn from 
the hundreds before tliis change of appellation became 
luiiversal, and remaining still privileged jurisdictions, re- 
tained the name of sithesacna after the gesith or sitk had 
lost the name. It appears from Dugdale's Warwickshire, 
^^ tliat so late as the time of Henry II . there were three of 
^P die present hundreds still called sitkesocn, — Allen^s In- 
^^ gnhyf p, 149.*' The tenants of the sidhesocn, were the 

Ileofle, and the court of the manor was thence denominated 
in after times the Court Leet ; but the same tenants were Court L^H^ 
also vassals of the gesidh^ and denominated socmen and 
sidhesmeUf according as reference was intended to the 
chief or his jurisdiction. The gesidhas became thegnsy and 
the thegns under tlic Norman received the name of barons, 
^^ whence the court of the original geddh was then called a 
^P court baron. Mr, Whitaker, illustrating his observation 
that " in the feudal polity of England, the whole kingdom 
and a single barony were exactly the mirrors of each 



• Ifr.Wlniog give* the foUowiag line of cognatet; SclavAindli LUhumu 
UamUi; Left, and O. Pruu. linudb; Goilu laudei«j O, H, Germ, liuti. 
The couceptive hlea ftcems to be thut of UQion^ society, clote sffloity* 
S«iiikiit fs, in inftn* latum ». letum^ to embrace. 
t BeowQlf, /, 071). 
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CHAP, other," finds the court baron to resemble the Teodal parlia- 
VIII .• • 
L, ment in its constitution. " The baron," he says, " held a 

Court court, at which all the vassals were obliged to attend, and 
^"^^' he presided as the judge, and they assisted as the jury. 
But the vassals who attended were only the feudatories of 
the chief, the mesne lords, or the frank tenants who held 
under him. They and they only were the members of the 
court ; in their presence were the acts of it executed, and 
by their assent were they ratified. And in this judicature 
and with the concurrence of these members was that legis- 
lation executed by the baron, which was the incident 
equally of the baronial and parliamentary court, and those 
laws were enacted which exist to this day in the variegated 
. customs of the difierent manors. Such also in every part 
would be the parliament of the king. The vavasors were 
obliged by their tenures to attend the little court of the 
barony. And the barons would be equally obliged by 
theirs to attend the court baron of royalty. The former 
were bound to act as assessors with their lord on causes 
that arose among the tenants of the manor. And the latter 
would equally be bound to be assessors to the king on all 
that emerged among the tenants of the crown. The former 
were empowered under the direction of their lord to make 
laws for the regulation of the barony, and the latter must 
have been privileged under the control of the monarch 
to make rules for the government of the kingdom. The 
one judicature was called the court of tlie baron; the 
other was denominated the court of the king (Ingulfs f. 
501,502)."* 

Socage As socage tenure, since the abolition of the feodal sys- 

tem, has absorbed almost every other description of holding, 
it may not be useless to examine a term, which the great 
writers on English law have been obliged to receive with 
erroneous interpretations. "I cannot," says Blackstone, 



• Hist. Munch, v. II, p. 170, 1. 



Tenure, 
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who is thoroughly persuaded that the tenure "is a relic of chap. 
Saxon liberty," and is not debased by a connexion with ' 

plough service, "I cannot but assent to Mr. Somner's 
etymology of the word, who derives it from the Saxon 
appellation, «oc, which signifies liberty or privilege; and 
being joined to a usual termination, is called socagey signi- 
fying thereby a free or privileged tenure. This etymology 
seems to be much more just than that of the common law- 
yers in general, who derive it from soca^ an old Latin word 
denoting (as they tell us), a plough ; for that in ancient 
time this socage tenure consisted in nothing else but ser- 
rices of husbandry, which the tenant was bound to do to 
his lord, as to plough, to sow, or reap for him."* The 
learned judge argues that this description does not agree 
with the nature of socage tenure, which in the older law 
books was termed fraunke ferme. and which was a tenure I^VyuU 
by fealty without any base service. This wordfrarih, which 
occurs in German and French, is understood to mean free. 
jFranca, the only word resembling it in Anglo-Saxon, is a 
kind of spear or lance, and so far seems to be independent 
of the other. Properly litre in French, and/rri in German, 
answer to the A.-^ax.fiig, and English, and franc, in this 
sense, is foreign, or rather this sense of it is secondary and 
derivative. It is manifestly the Oentile appellation of Frank, 
which has before been mentioned as probably the Sanskrit 
prangch, eastern. Its earliest appearance is in an antient 
itinerary, quoted by Schildius, where it was given as the 
second or alternating designation of the Chamavi, a people 
who dwelt south of tribes between the Elbe and Ems.f 
Afterwards Francus is mentioned by Ammianus, Eutropius, 
and some other writers about the decline of the Roman 
empire; and it is not improbable that the Anglo-Saxon 



• Comm. II, 80, 81, &c. 
♦ " Ch&uci, Ampsivarii, Cheruscl, Cliamavl, qui et Fraiici." — De Cauelt, 
L II, p. 4b. 
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9?.-^^" franca was so called because it was the same kind of 
VIII, •' 
' weapon as that used by the Franks. 

The Franks, " thi Francken," which Schildius tells us 
was the same as if they had been called liberti, were not 
more free than any other Grerman tribe, and for that yery 
reason, it is unlikely that the Chamavi would be designated 
by a term, which must necessarily be ambiguous and obs- 
cure. It had not acquired the sense of the vernacular 
frei in this age, and we shall look in vain for JranCf or 
franck in the sense of free, before the gentile appellation 
became contrasted with that of the provincial Romans of 
Gaul, when Romanus denoted one that was not admitted to 
render free services to the state as the conditicm of his 
tenure of land. To possess Salic Land was itself a title to 
nobility, and they who lived under Salic law were Franks, 
the only freemen in the country ; Salic land and frank- 
land were convertible terms ; and when the Normans came 
into England, they found that their ''franc fief" answered 
to tlie Anglo-Saxon tenement of a socman. Hence frank 
in the different languages acquired the significaticm otfree^ 
and socage tenure came to be denominated yroimi^ymRe. 

It has been seen that suchen is the jurisdicticm of a 
Fiitcd or Fourd* and it is unnecessary to add that it is 
the simie as socn^ more recently soken and sokey the juris- 
diction of a gesidh^ technically sidhesocn. Mr. Kemble, 
with all deference to him, seems to err in considering it a 
deri\-ative of the Anglo-Saxon. Under the word " Soch, 
visitatio,** he says, ^ Probably this word and secetm (to 
8cek\ should be placed under socom (argnere, increpare), 
fiiHU whose preterite, socj they are derived." Socn is social 
intercourse ; Sanskrit sakna and $akmm^ a speaking civilly 
or kindly; so soAAt, a friend, sakAeyOy friendly, social; 
sakAjfay friendship, are words to which the Latin soci-us, a 
companion, and societas, may be referred. The root of 



• Supra, p. Vol, u. 
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jUtcsc words is sak, be able. There is another class of 
l^'orils formed from the root shah, to be able; as sahaya^ a 
[frieiidj compamon, one able to assist; sahayata^ and saha- 
^atwQf society. Sacn or soken is, therefore, not only friendly 
Ecoin muni cation, but mutual assistance, and as a technical 
licrni for jurisdiction, strongly significant of the fatlierly 
care of a German or Saxon chief, and the free ixitercourse 
' vrhicli existed between him and the people, 
^^ With respect to the word sac^ which old lawyers say, 
^nigniCies as much as causa in Latin^ and which indeed may 
^■denote a cause arising in a st^ke, it may be left for con- 
^" eideration how far it is connected w^ith the Sanskrit sahA^ 
to acquire, to gain, and so in reality be the term given by the 
^^Sakasens to the land held by a soc-iety in common.* In 
^Blhe latter case the socmen are the sakyah^ or friends in occu- 
^pfiation, and mutual assistants in everything relating to the 
socn ox society; for that all these words are connected by a 
prevailing idea of conception can be doubted by none but a 
linute grammarian. f It is not very improbable that what 
Tacitus calls a pay us w^as soctif for it was governed by a 
or a gidndo, who was elected by the people to 
linister right and justice* 
The original socmen, it is evident, held their land on a 
:»nditioQ ol' equality among each other, and were bound 
ily to observe the laws established by their appointed 
$idh; whence arose the terms abovementioned, sid/iesocna, 
socna^ meaning the jurisdiction of that nobleman. 
cause of dispute arising in the soc&, was called a sac, 
irhich is manifestly so connected with the verb sacan, to 
end, to plead against, as to require no observation, that 
► being probably referable to the Sanskrit terms above. 
The laws enacted by the yesiiLk and his sidhestnen^ or 
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VIIl. 



• T^clt, do Mor Oemi. c. 16 ; and Ctirsur, dc BcU OalL /. vi, c, 2, h W, e* S. 
^ SoAAat a friend, usUtiint, compniiioii, and iU related tt^rms urc dorlval 
\ftom Jii, tar aamoHtii bU (Hic world), mid M|/a, SMpport." Sug, to corer, 
r iagccka, ttdog of oiu; fuiud) , of kiu, rektod, Is mucli more uaturiil. 

a 2 
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VIII. 



Burlaw, 
Men. 

Bwrtehap. 



Sidetman, 



assessors of whom Tacitus speaks, were denominated from 
the earliest period bellaginesy* the lagan or laws of the 
bylky equivalent to the Latin rt/fa, and like it a retention 
of the Sanskrit j>a//ty a village, place, or station. Of the 
primary meaning of law (Lat. Iex=^leg8, leg-is, A.-S. lak, 
loffa, Isl. lag, laug^ log), several opinions have been given. 
The most common is, that it is derived from legere, to read, 
and its meaning is consequently stated to be that which is 
read ; but people had laws before they knew how to read. 
And as legere itself corresponds with lagan, to lay down, 
its classical signification is secondary, and derived from 
the law, which is read. In this sense of a thing appointed, 
the preceding terms agree with the modem German ge$etz, 
a law, an ordinance, a thing set down or appointed. The 
laws of a place, differing from general laws, were termed 
by the Northmen, bya-lagas, and in modem English bye^ 
laws, the laws of the socn or district. In Scotland they 
are denominated burlaws, or byrlaws, of which Dr. Jamieson 
says that they are made and determined by consent of the 
neighbours, elected by common consent in the courts called 
Burlaw Courts, and in which cognition is taken of com- 
plaints between neighbour and neighbour. The men so 
chosen are called Burlaw Men. In Icelandic burskap is 
the right of citizenship, and bursprak the place of assem- 
bly. * Uppa burspraket tha herrar ginge ( ? gingo.),' the 
noblemen went into the senate (Chron. Rhythm. Ihre, v. 
Bur.). The Icelandic word bya lag, signifies laws of 
villages or townships (Von IVoirs Letters, p. 1 15^.+ 

4. The vassals assisting m the court of the baron, the 
successor of the gesidh, are often mentioned in ancient 
records as Judices curicB,^ but of their original name the 
only remembrance is preserved in the English sidesman. 



* Jornand. de Rebus Get. c. 12. 
t Etymol. Diet. t. Burlaw. 
X Testa de NevUr, passim. " Duodecim judices," In the Laws of Hen. I. 
c. 0. 
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defined to be the assistant of a churchwarden. All our ^S/tf' 

lexicographers, except Dr. Richardson, who omits it alto- 

gether, consider it as formed of side and mauy and they 
explain it to be assistant or abettor. Dr. Jamieson, on the 
word sydesman, observes that ** syde, as conjoined with 
mofif is evidently used in the sense of the Teut. syde, pars, 
factio.'* This meaning of syde^ however, is only secondary, 
and furnishes no other notion than the present English 
form of the same word, in its secondary acceptation of part 
or party. Sider, employed by Sheldon, is the regular 
English name of an abettor. '^ Such converts," says this 
writer in 1616, '^ are sure to be beset with diverse sorts of 
adversaries ; as papists and their siders."* This applica- 
tion of the word arises from the use of side as a venb : — 

—In any country, friend, 
Where 1 have sided with my 8uperior8.t 

According to Dr. Webster there is the authority of Milton' 
for sidesman as a party-man ; but does not this proceed 
from a misconception of its etymology ? In all other cases, 
side forms true compounds, such as sidewind, sidebox, side- 
board, and sidesaddle, to which may be added the Scottish 
cantword sidedish. A whole people is never guilty of a 
solecism in language, and there must have been an original 
reason for the appearance of sidesman. The office of a 
person so called seems analogous to that of the sidhes^ 
men in the court of the sidhesocn ; he is annually elected 
to assist the churchwardens in their inquiry and present- 
ment of such offenders as are amenable to the spiritual 
court. When the sidhesocn became a barony, the vassals • 

who assisted in the court were called the jurymen of the 
court baron or the court leet; but as the same persons 
were also the assistants of the churchwardens, who were 
usually ecclesiastics, it is not improbable that the original 



• Mirror of Antichrist, in Dr. Richani.-«on. 
t Ford, Lady's Trial, Act I, ic. 1, lb. 
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VIII. 



GiHndo. 



name otsidhesmen adhered to them. Dr. Jamieson has ao 
extract from an instrument of obligation, copied from the 
Memorie of the Somervilles (Vol. I, 234), in which sydcB- 
maTi.appears to bear much of its ancient signification : — 

'' Be it kendy &c. me, Thomas of Killpatrick, laird of 
Clossebume, and sydesman to ane honourable lord, John 
Lord Somervill, for all the dayes of my life ; and obleidges 
and binds me to the said lord, be the faith of my body." 

6. Probably about the time that the Saxon gesidk 
adopted the title of king's thegn, the gisindo of the Ger- 
mans became a graff, taking that title from the jurisdiction 
which he exercised over his township or hundred, as a 
judge. The former title had a military origin, while the 
most ancient monuments of the latter bear testimony to its 
civil import. Paul Wamefrid especially notices that the 
Bavarians called a comes, i. e. a ffisindo, by the title of 
gravio;* and in the Ripuarian code, comes is pointedly 
distinguished from grajio.^ Were it not for the evidence 
of Tacitus, that the prince's companions were the persons 
sent to administer laws in the territories committed to 
them, with the aid of one hundred of the common people 
for assessors, it might be supposed that two different grades 
were implied by these terms. In one of the Ripuarian 
Laws, both words are used, and comes is given as the inter- 
pretation of grajio, a fiscal judge.J With respect to the 
distinction just mentioned, it should be noticed that by tlie 
terms of the law, the comes residing in judicio, in his pro- 
vince, appears to be considered to be superior to tlie grafio, 
who as a fiscal judge had no constant abode. At this 



• Hie (Alacbis) dam dux essct in Tridentina dvitate, com comite 
Baioariomm, quern illl gravionem dicunt, qui Bauzanum et reUqua castcHa 
regebat, conflixit, eumque mirifice supcravit. — De Longob. J. v, c. 36, 
p. IDS. 

t JubemuB ut nullus optimatum Major domus, Domcsticiu, Comes, 

Grafio, Cancellarius, Sec. — Tit. 88. 

t Tit. 63. " l)e CO qui Grafioncm interfccerit. — 1. Si quia Judiccm 
JFitcalem, quom Comittot vocaut, iuUnScwht, scxccutis »olidis mulctctur." 
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time, tberefore, there were a count judiciary aatl a grafio, ^yJ\Y' 
u uame which by no means denotes a count, but a fiscal - 
judge. When the title oi gisinda was relinquished, and 
that of ^rrei^e, grave, and latterly ffTaff, was assumed, it 
must have been in consequence of the conjunction of the 
two offices in the count judiciary. 

6. There can be little or no doubt from the signification T^tngreve. 
of the title tun-greve^ that though it latterly denoted no ^^^* 
more than bailiff of a manor, the person who bore this 
appellation was the principal officer of the town, and what 
is now called a mayor in corporate towns. In the usual 
way of conjectural etymology, Wachter fixes upon the 
Keltic maer^ milieus, which appears to mean botti a hus- 
bandman and a steward of a city; and he quotes tlie opinion 
of Goldast, that a great number of German nobles sprang 
from this class.* There is no doubt a correspondence in 
the Keltic macTf Germ- wrier, Low Lat. niajor^ Fr, maire^ 
which may perhaps be accounted for that in Arabic, ?«er, 
signifies a great lord. Mayor will then denote the lord of 
a town, and the etymology explain why some are termed 
lord^mayors I while mayoress finds an exact counterpart in 
the myorissa of the Salic Law.f A Saxon tun appears to 
have been what was afterwards termed a tnanor ; and 
where any considerable number of houses stood upon the 
manor, that portion having the tungreves court, retained 
the name Inn, a town. Hence, in old English, the lord of 
a manor seems to be equally denominated lord of the town: 

Erics oud borooB, bbhops plGii<>rIy 

Kfijrgbtev, lordai of tauuea^ and alle com to liis crie*t 



' VnUet mftjofes et airXwc majorefl, AlmoanQis ciiamnum Meyer, cmtit 
MieMioDum et vUlaram ndmiulstratoreB. Enint riutcm viUicI 
liti mi^Hbiii ab Initto ex plelje et vu1(^; poetea progreasione facta, cum a 
\ luU, OOQ prlncibuB tantum, scil vero baro&Jbus et nobilibua, prtudJa 
la btodleltim &ivc fcudum^ nt Juriii-coiiBuhi loquunttir, aooepiasent, eo Utulo 
etiun DoblUtatcm »ibt vindicorc cceperunt, quo ex fonte infliiita ooUilium 
profluiit inti]tltudo/'^'I>« tieh. Alaman. t* II,/>. 116. 

t Lex M. tit. xij It. 7. % iVtbcrt of Uruntie, p. 270, 



24} 

^'^f ^^ ^"ST 5tir?flMt *BHn> iise as x ■bt^ k knd rfi 
. iraii ins sdirarT mmniwrf 'jver the * 



'Aaiisr r. Tie isz£f is ai nfiosr moK zmne bem tke odor of 

aociviLtT : X is isEst is i TwnrfBhwi. of ife Skboa gmfa^ 
in. tus: JHiBe ic rrv^ssxr jif & jnninee y and snaetiaKi it 
Kens u sicASHBii ipna. c&e 'jrwam oi the Fnnks, and 
ne tisi^AC ilf zie ls]£r2i&BL fa. jk£ FngKwfc^ J^^ » the 
junutar^-A ^ & ia&f^ voa «as j&en li^d^ be laak and 
■:l&sil fSLsAi^v^ienc : — 



Tiis ^srxL 12IS aeot * iaht^ fean. the 
v^issiift X n fsor cams Sa&uL a pv^^ <k' iUKcmui ' of a 
^Ziscnuz : ucc incuu s the sme wipt as SaiB, or iaifi^ 
ilu: iof litf louiiur r&e ^Tmaim wis a. purna:. The derira- 
ci:a. ii:«>?v£r. axay be T'iTmi'rfcfliy o m g ct : the irniB^' was 
Bi^ <^:4^ b: n?*ftf iiopiaJy &<r»L Sisk the bcatu of Che 
griuig'* Mcic IT itmn^. is :he emaca. 4f has dep a le d 
a.-r^i.-i-rr Ar toe yL'iwuc mj. the Sw^ 



'^^^^^ 




2? -Jk «c:i TioiLiil cc rre itETM^arx Ti»*ai-i!r rf «c&te of 

-C :jttL-i±r-z:z 1 "•^•■' ^ rr ^ceor 3l lie wit ct cinmnfiaaoo, 
':#trl.r» Z2j± iili^hciic :f wr^ing, lasL: w« ami r:csw wands, 
lati.cs, till iciiiir — > ^ --- itv**y"* issec ^ itshitu ae prfisesskn 
:c .c*::*- Tie :»:caz:uz. sitt !>. Joiafscc* .s & rjd such 
ti :mair»- LZii -hrce-niiZj — .Ly.iX la?.: ^: ^nrrr ni azcient 
time? i-u«:c?z '-n* •iicij: riiri:c:5w wti«« rie BtML corabfe to 
'-^etr vm* wtrr ^uz-iivctff :: i:rfr»i ii>fcr £»aen". i caesr- 
*-^cjcr -b'l.^ fai- "»!•: y"' - -*-»t j^itf^?: fxrerrtrc wis to 
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carry a rod through a certain district, and deliver it in ^l\)^' 
another, and so on, till all the quarters of the country were 
warned. This rod had certain marks cut upon it, which 
were often unknown to the messenger, but intelligible to 
the principal persons, to whom he was sent. These marks 
indicated the time and place of meeting. The rod was 
burnt at one end, and a rope a6Bxed to the other, as inti- 
mating the iate of those who should disobey the summons, 
that their houses should be burnt, and that themselves 
should be hung. This was called in Su. 6. budkqfle, from 
budy a message, and kqfle^ a rod.* The more ancient cus- 
tom, which is noticed by Ihre and the Swedish antiquaries, 
was strictly analagous to the Asiatic bhala, consisted in 
sending round an arrow, called the Aeror, or arrow of war, 
as indication to the feodatories to arm their vassals, and 
attend the chief to the field. 

The bearer of these missions may have been termed 
bailiff, and thus bajulus have come to denote a porter or 
servant among the Romans. In like manner the person 
honoured with the lance or bhala of power, was certainly 
so called from that circumstance ; and thus in subsequent 
times he that was commistsioned by the prince or great 
man to act in his stead, was called a bailiffs although he 
had neither lance nor rod to denote his authority. In old 
German, it is to be noticed that stab, a staff, or a letter, 
also signified judgment, possibly because a staff was the 
ensign of a judge. 

Apparently the bailiff was the Missus Regis of the Ger- 
mans, there being no equivalent term in Latin, except 
bajulus, which had acquired too mean a signification to be 
applied to an officer entrusted with superior authority. 



* Etymol. Diet. art. Botwand, 
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CHAPTER IX, 



Household Dignities and Offices^ high and low. 



CHAP. 
IX. 

Palacb 
Courts. 



1. — Palatine or Palacb Coukts. Origin of the names of balldings, &e. 
2. — Palace. 3. — ^Towcr, Castle. 4. — Comes palatii; henehman. 6.— 
Steward, spcnoery larderer. 6. — Dutlbk, pineernay bouteiller; skio- 
ker; byrel; seneschal; tapster; dapifer; dishbearer. 7w— Graff, grsTe, 
gerefa. 8. — Mabqcis, banner lords. 9. — Lords Marches. 10. — Senior, 
senhor. 11. — Constable and Marshal. 12. — Mabshal, horse keeper; 
horse page, horse kuare, aTenor, hostler, fiurier. 13.-^Treasaier. 14. 
— Commodore, Docarius^ admiral; Valvasor. 

1. In attempting to ascertain the import of primitive 
terms^ it would occasion error to forget that languages 
were spoken before men had made any considerable pro- 
gress in civilization; and that the appellations which they 
gave to the objects of their necessities and conveniences in 
their rudest forms, remained unchanged when those objects 
had received improvements and embellishments, because 
the latter were only occasional and of gradual growth. The 
block of wood or stump of a tree, which served for a seat, 
was called a stool, from its firmness and solidity, and when 
in a subsequent age, it was modelled into a stately chair, 
and decorated with purple and gold for the monarch, it 
was still called a stool, (stol^ a stool, a throne), a name 
which now adheres only to the rudest form of a seat. To 
illustrate this by other familiar examples would be super- 
fluous, if the examples themselves did not also conduce to 
a knowledge of the subject under inquiry. 

Men were compelled to seek for shelter from the incle- 
mency of the weather Ipng before the invention of the art 
of building. They were huntsmen and herdsmen, and they 
clad themselves in the skins and hides of beasts; or they 
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^M were husbandmeiip and Tashioned garments of leaves and 
^B bark. The siune substances employed on a larger scale, 
^m served for the coustruction of j>ermanent as well as tetnpo- 
^M rary shelter or retreats ; and what is not cKtraordinary, the 
■ names of the materials suggested the appellations of their 

dweUings, and are the original of tlie words ju present use 

for the very same purpose. 
^B Spreading a sktn, called in Sanskrit twak and twach^ 

^" from tree to tree, Sansk. kuta and kutha, the Sakasen 
I hunter contrived a temporary hut with a thatch or roof. 

^k When ihis became his constant residence, he called it kuti 
^^ a house, a hut^ Germ, hiitte, and probably covered it with 

I bark of trees, also called twak and twuck. This is the first 
idea of the Latin tego^ tectum^ the A.-Sax. theccan, to cover 
over, t/ieceUy a roof, the Iceland, thakfui, Germ, derken, 
thch, and English thatch. Or he covered it with dry 
leaves, uda^ and called it uttaja^ a cottage ; or his thatch 
consisted of meadow grass, ffhaaa, which originated the 
Latin casa^ explained to be a house of leaves, the Germ, 
AauSf A.-S* and IceL hm, Engl, house. 
More majestic dwellings were constructed with salaSf 
branches of trees, apparently larger than the kuta. At all 
events a house of this kind was called sala^ the A.-S. sal, 
and IceK salr, a hall or palace, Germ* sunt, an upper room, 
Fr* sahn, and perhaps Engl, solter. The Gr. aule, Lat, 
aula, a hall, and tJie Goth* alh, a temple, usually classed 
witli these words by etymologers, who ought to know 
better, are the Sanskrit alayam^ a hall, of which the mean- 
ing is contained in Aldor and its cognates. Cutting down 
trees, tliey made beams (Sanskrit bhimy a prop), and work- 
ing still more elaborately, they called the house, not from 
its materials, but the pains bestowed upon it ; and thus 
came the Latin d(mus=^ (Kng.) timbtr=^ (Germ.) zimmer, 
Tlic Greek t/cmos, a house, demo, to build, and Goth, tim- 
rmn^ are radically the same with the preceding, from the 
Sanskrit tam^ to subdue and jdace in order. 

Acquiring a greater degree of skill in architecture, men 
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Thenee fiutber be lodp, 
by a dmiiuofne ^nj, 
up tnow-eapt hiUfi, 
till be came to the kalL 



Palace. 



united together, and with huge blocks of tmlievii 
(O. N. kallir), they erected the gloomy kall^ of wlnc^ dut 
earliest notice places it among rocks and fells, wHii a ijir*- 
path to it : — 

^ Reid bfton meir tbadmn 
royrkTann Teg 
bc-ilig Soil 
ouz at bollo kom." 

Stfftmal, V. 37. 

When a number of these dwellings were got together, m 
villa was formed, in Sanskrit pallia Norse bylt^ a little 
habitation ; A.-S. boUd and hoUty a house, a village. Some 
surrounded the vill with a circular fence, hof^ in GemL., 
and Iioppay in A. -Sax., a hoop, etymologically, though not 
in sense, corresponding with the square formed cubms of 
the Romans. The German hof gave name to the royal 
residence in afler times ; but some named the viU from the 
materials of the enclosure or fence ; in Goth, gazds^ a goad, 
equivalent to the Latin hasta, a spear ; and gazds is the 
same word as the A.-Sax. geard, a yard, Norse gardr, a 
city, a region ; and gorod in the termination of Novogorod 
and the names of other cities. The gardvy like cities in 
general, was a fortification ; and other Scandinavians cal- 
ling tlie stakes, haslar^ from the hazle tree, produced the 
word ha8tl=castellumy from castrum, Latin.* 

2. That the first palace was nothing more than a rude en- 
closure of stakes driven into the ground, from that circum- 



* From hatl, Is formed at hasUif or hattlOf to mark out a place for a 
pitched battle, which the Northmen performed with hazel stangs or stakes, 
and they called the place itielf heslisteingif q. d. castle-stakes or pales. 
** Skamt fra hoflnni vari settar up hcslistcingur thar sem orrostan skyldi 
vera." Shortly from the court were the hazel stangs set up where the 
battle was to be. — Noma Getts Saga, c, 6. The first castr^ ={hastl-BT) 
were no better thau tents within a palisade. Hcula vollr^ the plain of 
hazels, also occurs for a battle field : '' Lagdi jail scipom slnom at landi, 
oc hasladhi voll Ragnfrcdi kongi.** The Jarl laid his ships on the land, 
and staked out a field of battle for king Rainfred. — Heim$ Kringia, t. 1, 
}}. 212. 
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stance named by the Anglo Saxons a fasteny a fastness, or ^^i^' 
fortress, is pretty well ascertained from the origin of the , 
word, whether we consider it as the old German falanza^ 
or the Latin palatium. The latter is commonly said in 
classical books to have been taken from the Palatine Hill, 
but this is deriving cart from carthorse. Palatinus, as Sel- 
den observes, respecting the word in a count of the royal 
household, ^'is the possessive of palatium y and implies no 
more than the words of the household y when we say 'offi- 
cers of the household/ "* On Latin principles, therefore, 
this etymology of palatium cannot be commended. The 
Romans long before they arrived at the Palatine Hill, must 
have protected themselves by castroy and palatia are no- 
thing more than castroy considered in regard to the paling 
or palissadoy and not in regard to hasly its material. They 
are however, said to have first established themselves on 
the Palatine Hill, and if any part of the story of Romulus 
be true, the ''Romana palatia,'^ committed to the care of 
*' mother Vesta," could not have been stone edifices, but 
a collection of huts of the simplest construction, such as at a 
recent period were erected by hordes of banditti on the hills 
and mountains in the neighbourhood of Rome. In the 
game manner as the castellumy the residence of the pasto- 
ral marauders was protected by a circle of stakes or piles. 
Such a stake the Romans called j>a/(us), and the Grermans 
pfal or phal.f In old German, /afa was a wooden tower, 
tLndphaloy which however, is the same word and the cog- 
nate of the Latin paluSy was a wooden castle.j; In old 



• Titles of HoDoar, p. 378. 

t From the root pal, to preserve, Sanskrit Grammarians, deduce palala, a 
Bialk, h straw, and palali, a straw. The paUut talces its name from its use 
as a stake, when it bears a resemblance to a stalk ; or directly from the 
root PAL, when it denotes part of a fence. The Persian pcLkir is the highest 
beam of a house which supports the roof. 

X Schilter, not perceiving tiiat the words were radically the same, derives 
phala, a wooden castle, from tlie lAXlnpaltu, — Thesmir, Antiquit, TeutoHy 
t, 1 1 1, J?. 054. Wachter, finding tiiat Fettui connects /«/a with alUtude, 
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cnAP. German also^ a statelier building was called vl falanza= 
paland-us,'* (Lat. propped up with poles); and, resemb- 
ling ity the Low Latin palancatum^ Italian palanchato, was 
what the French under the same notion, call a pallisade, 
that is a stockade or fortification of pales. In classical 
Latin the n was dropped, and the word palatium, as if it 
were palat-um, formed of pales, answering to the German 
pfaltz, and pallast, a palace, likewise produced by drop- 
ping the n of the ancient orthography. The palancatum, 
just mentioned, was a fence of pales around what is now 
denominated a city; Muratori quotes a memorial, dated 
1238, in which this kind offence is termed a palancatum.t 
Omitting the n and doubling the /, the writers of the mid- 
dle ages had pallaiium and pallidum^ still meaning the en- 
compassing pallisade. PaluSy in. the Alamannic Laws, was 
a sharp piece of wood driven into the ground to support a 
fence, j: and in the Laws of the Longobards ''nudus ad pa- 
lum vapulari,'' was a phrase to denote the punishment of a 
slave by flagellation on his bare back, at the pale or far- 
thest extent of the enclosure.^ Palatium, however, had 



condemns this derivation, and saggests tbe Icelandic JldU, a mountain, as 
the etymon of the German phtUa ; hwtJiaU is the English yeZ/, and Oennan 
feU, a rock, and consequently cannot also be the German j^aL The con- 
ception of Jially fell, feU, &c., rehited as these words are to faUOf fallen, 
ice,, refers to declivityi and not to height. 

* Notker hnsfalanza, a hall; but others write pakaUz and pfalkmtz. 
See Wachter, who also quotes palinz hut, a house of paUngs, the transla- 
tion ofpratorium in Ottfried : — 

Giang er selbo ingegin nz 
Thar zi themo palinz bus. 
He went himself out to meet 
Them there at the paling house. 

Lib, IV, e. 20, V. 6, G. 
t £t ipsi Brixicnses suspenderunt captos imperatoris pro brachlis extra 
paUincatum civitatls. — Ajiud Du Cange, in voe, 
t L. AI. tit. 09, n. 24. 
^ L. Long. lib. I, c. 25, n. 4. The pale or stake driven into the ground 
was also used as a boundary mark. — Du Cange, t, V, c. 85. The palan" 
citato, Fr. planche, Engl, plank, differed from the pale in being unpointed 
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ages before this, acquired the signification of a largo and CIIAP. 
stately edifice. The process is obvious. As the Roman 



settlement upon the Latian hill increased in wealth and 
power, the huts of the population became houses, and the 
houses of the patres became strongholds. They occupied 
the same site as the pallisades, which had become feared 
or celebrated throughout the neighbouring country. No 
exertion of human authority can change the language of a 
people. They continued to call the new structures by the 
name which they had given to the enclosures. 

3. The splendour of the modem palace has dazzled the 
eyes of etymologists, who do not reflect that language was 
spoken before the dawn of civilization. They also err who 
believe the palace to have been originally turris, by which 
the Romans used to denote a burgh or tower. It is mis- 
taking the whole for one of its parts. This word corres- ^*'"*^" 
ponds with Sanskrit dwarra, Arab, dar, 6r. thura, Sclav. 
dver, Goth, daur or dauro, a door or gate: and if the prin- 
cipal part of the Romans consisted of a colony of Sabines, 
Curetes, Quirites or Courlanders, it was imported into 
Italy in the Lettic and O. Prussian form of durris, which 
nearly resembles the present Lithuanian durrys. The durr^ 
turr, door or gate, was that part of the palisade, which 
being from its use as a passage, weaker than the rest, was 
strengthened by a lofly stiff or stage, whence the armed 
warders might cast down missiles on a besieging party.* 



and flat. A row or circle of pales, planks, or piles (the pali of the Alaman- 
nlc Law abore), interwoTen with twigs, and the Interstices filled up with 
earth, forms a barrier resembling cloth (hragly a restment), and In English, 
at least, is a raO. Barrier is from bar, which is i-par, without the sibil- 
lant. 

Hie German derivation runs parallel with the Latin ; phal, a pale, pile, 
stake, as appears from faiOf must have been originally ftU, hence falantz, 
a palace ; then pfal, whence pfaltz and palUut, Lastly from pife we liaTc 
Peel, and Pile, of Fowderic. 

* Iligfuhtonfifdagas Tliey fought five days 

swa hyra nan uc feol ub none fell 
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^?x ^* This fortified entrance was called the dwara in Sanskrit, 
■ — from dur, hard, di6Bculty bad to force, and it belonged 
equally to the Roman castrum, the palace, and to the Go- 
thic burgh, a castle or walled city. The Northmen called 
it a kastali,* a word which is not at all connected with 
castrum and castellum, but is formed from the verb kasta, 
to throw, and expresses one of the chief purposes for which 
it was intended. A band of depredators, on issuing from 
their fastness, would necessarily leave a guard over their 
property in their absence. The chief of such a band, in 
however rude a state it might be, would by a like necessity 
place more confidence in one than another; and we know 
that these chiefs were attended by gesidhas or gisindon, 
who accompanied them in war, and who administered jus- 
tice in parts where they were not present It may there- 
fore be reasonably concluded that from the most remote 
ages, there has existed a palace count, the pfaltzgraf^ 
paltsgrave, of the Germans, under some denomination of 
like import, or of an import connected with his duty as a 
warden, a judge, a comptroller of the household, and ge- 
neral adjutant of his principal. The prafectus pratarium 
of the old Romans, was originally no other than the warder 
of the turretted entrance to the primitive palace.f Prafect- 
us corresponds in signification, and partly in etymology 
with the Gothic andbaht-s, a minister, a prator, whence 



driht gesidha of the lordly companions, 

ac hig tba duru heoldon. but they held the gates. 

Fragment in Hicket, t, I, p. 193. 
• * Thad var eirn morgon i solar uppras ad Hervor stod yp k kastala 
synum, ifer borgarhlidhi.' It was one morning at sunrise that Hervor was 
standing upon her turret over the city gate. — Herv. Saga, c. 19,/o. 15. 

f Speaking of the simple palttgrave or paluce count, with a territory 
annexed to his title, Sclden says, " The title or name only of the first is to 
be deduced out of the custom and style of the old French state, as from its 
first orlghial, though yet the name of it were more ancient, and that in the 
Roman empire under the name of prcqfectus praiorii" — Title* of Honour, 
p. 370. The palace count, without the territory, he says positively, is ** to 
be originally had from the example of the old Raman empire." 
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prmtorium, taken from a palace, is literally its court-yard, ^'/x ^* 

pra-turre, and exactly corresponds with the Gothic /aura- . 

dawri, the space of ground occupied by the guard at the 
gate ^'ay. The hof^esind of the Grermans, the hofdreingr 
of the Northmen, the heorth geneat* hord geneat^ and 
heall thegni of the Anglo Saxons, bear testimony to the 
employment of a palace minister, with a title of similar im- 
port with respect to the situation of the bearer. 

4. The highest of the dignities denoted by graf, is that Comet 
of pfattz-^raff a judge of the palace, or palatine judge; 
but the Latin comes palatii is a count of the palace, count 
or companion palatine, as if the title were pfaltzgesind. 
According to Selden, the title of count palatine, with a 
territory annexed to it, was known in England under the 
Normans. He considers it to be a copy of the comes pala- 
tii of the first race of French kings,^ and therefore, not- 
withstanding its resemblance to the Roman prefect of the 
praetorium, it was in respect of France, a German institu- 
tion. Both Romans and Germans brought the office and 
its appellation from Asia. The Persians had a basilius 
oikou or governor of the household;^ and, in fact, where- 
cver a chief had a large establishment of companions and 
servants, lodged and entertained in his herberge, whether 
that were an enclosure of stakes, or a burgh of stones dis- 



* Supr2^ p. 158, line 13. — Hqfdreingr, Ilof, a court, and drmgr^ a 
valiant man. Sec the particular sit^niiication of dreng, Suprit, p. 150, 
100. 
t Ileall'thegn, hall-thanc, palace minister :<— 

Na'fre he on uldor dagum Never he In all his life, 

ffir ne sidhthan before or since, 

hcardran hoele found bolder men, 

heal thegnas fiind. keepers of the hall. 

Beowulf, 1420. Kemble. 

Heall-gendh, before the title of thegn superseded it, would correspond 
with a German Jtqf-geHndo, supcr8cde<l by graf, and hnf by ufaJtz^ witlioiit 
affecting the conyentiona] meaning. 

X Titles of Honour, p. 370. 
§ Sozomcu. /. 11, c. 0, Apud Du Conge. 

U 
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posed in a circle, one of them would necessarily preside 
over the rest, and have the care of the ^goods and chat- 
tels/'* with the superintendence of the rations of meat and 
drink, and thus become associated with the chief in the 
adjustment of differences among the retainers, or in causes 
brought for determination to the head quarters of the hcmie. 
With respect to the household he would be the foreman, 
with respect to the habitation, the palace count, master of 
the house, or minister of the hall, and with respect to the 
Henchman chief and his own family, a henchman,-^ This officer in 



* Sopr^ p. 04, n. 

t On the snppositioo that It agrees with either the None hondgenffr man^ 

a eoortier; or hensi and man, henrismanf a noble minister; or the Swedish 

hUm, A.-Saz. hine, servant and man. In the former, a man at hand, a 

handy-man, b tlie leading idea; in the second, man or minister of the 

fiunily is the idea. If Drs. Percy and Blackstone be right, ** henchman, 

qoasi haanchman, one that goes behind another," the reference is to the 

chieftain himself: — 

** And every knight had after him riding, 

Thre henshmen on him awaiting." 

Chaueer. 

It may, however, be henget-man, horse-man, and so came to be an esqalre, 

as Bpelman suggests. The etymology b perplexing when wc avoid the 

natural suggestion of the word itself, in order that we may not affix the 

dishouor which in modem times attaches itself to the execationcr. The 

superintendence of capital executions in palaces has from all ages in the East 

been entrusted to the captain of the guards, and the provost marslial of 

European armies. Henchman seems to be nothing more than henffi man 

or hengtman, — such was Benalah to king David (1 Kinfft 1^8). An Aga 

of Janissaries was the same. The hcneher, or henek-man of the Germans 

was a person of rank, or a cadet of condition up to the fifteenth century; 

and it was not until the sixteenth century that that custom of executing 

criminals adjudged in the Fehmgeriehtf by the younger Judges of that court, 

was abolished by Eric, Duke of Brunswick, who died in 1640. Our old 

historians have an enumeration of the household of king Hardeknute, on 

which an observation may be made applicable to the subject of the hencg- 

man: — 

'* Rex Hardeenutes 

Alfricum, Eboraoensem Arehicplscopum, 

Godwinum Comitem, 

Styr, imorem domus, 

Thrond, suum Cam^^eem, 
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the early French palace was known by a great variety of chap. 

names, as "Guberaator palatii, moderator palatii, magister 1- 

palatii, palatii praefectuSy rector palatii, comes palatii, dux 
palatii;" and "dux Francorum;"* which last seems to at- 
test its origin in the Franks, so far as the Gallo-Romans 
are concerned. 

6. In large establishments, several officers performed the Stetoard. 
duties which in smaller, and at an earlier period, were com- 
mitted to one. To this circumstance may be ascribed the 
multiphcity of appellations denoting the same office, and 
the apparent anomaly of an officer of one denomination 
appearing in a capacity, which, if the appellation alone 
afforded a sufficient guide, was due to another, as where a 
marshal or a stable count administers justice, and a palace 
count or a master of the household leads the forces. The 
palace count of the Franks, in the preceding enumeration 
of titles, was a ruler, governor and master of the palace, a 
majordomOf or maire de palais, and a majordomo was a 



Edricam, Dispensatorem, et alios 

magDflB dignitatis viros Lundonum misit.'' 
^^Hocedenj Script, pott Bed, p, 43S. Spelman quotes thus much of the 
passage, and observes that tlie words are those of Florence of Worcester, 
Ann. 1040, and that Cam\fex was a splendid appellation of office among 
oar Saxons. He evidently understood the word in its classical acceptation 
of an executioner; bat Da Cange, on the same passage, thinks that Thrond 
was the great or master coolc. Tiie entire passage is to this eflfeot, that 
king Hardeenate sent Abp. Alfric, earl Godwin, Styr, his mqjor domtUf 
Thrond, his executioner, and Edric, his steward, and other men of high 
rank, to London, to dig up the body of king Harold and throw it into a 
ditch. Afterwards the body was taken out and east into the Thames. In 
the middle ages a eamifex was ** homicida vel maoellator qui &cit cames," 
a manslayer, and a butcher who cut up and sold meat. Now a cook may 
be a batcher, but it is very unlikely that a royal cook would be also an exe- 
cutioner, or employed In disinterring bodies; and that Thrond was one, 
may be inferred from the nature of his errand. In the household of Henry 
II. eanUJktt are distinct from the coctu or cook, and were evidently but- 
cfasfs. 

* Fredegarius; Paul Wamefrid; Qodfricd. Viterbens; Eiginhard; 
AlmoiB, &c. Sec Du Cange, v. Afqjor Voinus, 

r2 
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CHAP, steward, of which Mr. Richardson says in the Encychped. 

' MetropoliL tljat it was "antienUy written stede-ward." 

Steward, He produces no authority, nor indeed, is there any, as 

stiweard occurs in Anglo-Saxon, and he himself quotes 

Robert ofBrunne, p. 10: — 

" Britik bad a ttivard, his name was Hermoa." 

This last term, which in jElfric's Glossary, answers to 
the Latin oeconomus, which is the same as rector or nugor 
domus, appears to be of very remote antiquity. To acquire 
a just notion of its early import, the assistance of etymo- 
logy must be sought. In the Anglo Saxon Chronicle, we 
read of the earl's stitvard, and the kinges stiward. The 
same orthography was commonly observed in old English : 

'' The kyng com into halle, 

Among his knyghtes alle, 

Forth he elepeth Athebnu, 

His stiwardy and him seide thus : 

Stiwardy tac thou here 

My fondling for to lere 

Of some mysteres of ryvere.* 

A MS. Statute of Richard III. (c. 6,) quoted by Dr. Stod- 
art, has styward: — 

" That every styward, under styward, bailiff, commis- 
sarie, or other mynystre, holdynge and rulynge any of the 
said courtes, that doth the contrary of this ordenance, shall 
forfeit an C «." 

Auiong our old writers u was sometimes equal to y; in 
Launfal Miles, MS. we have stuward: — 

<' He gaf of gyftes largeliche 
Qold and sylver, and clodes ryche, 

To sqayer and to knygt; 
For hys largesse and his bounte 
The knyges stuward made was he 

Ten yer, y you pligt.t 



Oeste of Kyng Horn. Warton has copied this passage erroneously, 
t Cott. MS. Caligula, A. II, Jb. 83 b. 
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The derivation of this compound word is attended with a CHAP, 
difficulty respecting its initial syllable^ which may perhaps 



be removed by a consideration of the circumstances in Steward, 
which a Teutonic horde were placed when they instituted 
military guardians or defenders, for that such was the 
steward originally appears from the latter part of the appel- 
lation. Icelandic stivardr, a word of the same formation 
and signification, is said to be derived from **8tia, opus, 
and vardTy custos."* But custos is a secondary meaning 
of vardr, which results from verja, to defend, a verb formed 
with the word ver, a man, and, therefore, primarily signi- 
fying to act as a man, to act manfully, viriliter agere. 
So also the weard of the Saxons proceeds from tverian, and 
fcerian from wer, Stiward means a keeper of the sti or 
stia certainly, but it is a keeper with arms in his hands. 
li 8tia mean opus in Icelandic, it can be only in the sense 
that weorc in Anglo Saxon, work in English, and ouvrage 
in French, are taken to be the fortification, which is the 
product of work: thus the hall, palace and castle of Heorot, 
in Beowulf, is a work: — 

*^ Tha ie wide gefnegn Then widely I learn 

weorc gebaonan the woric was proclaimed 

manigre niiegthe to many a tribe 

geond thiBoe middan geard." throughout this eartli. 

A place of defence and security among the German na- 
tions, when the site was the leading idea, was called by 
the same word which denoted a rock or mountain. In Go- 
thic bairgSj a mountain, is connected with the verb bair- 
gan, to guard, keep, preserve, whence baurgs, a fortified 
place, a city, in Old Norse, the same word berg, bearg, and 



* Metrop. Eneydop. art. Grammar^ p. 180. Stia occurs in OautrtJu 
Saga, e- 31, for a sheep cote, or a stall for cattle ; but who will accept this 
as the original of an office of tlie bigliest dignity in a royal and imperial 
palace ? It is this stia which enters into comiiositton with pig and twine, 
in the several dialects, and is more lilcely to be couiiectud with ttow, a 
place, than any word denoting ascent, such as ttig. 
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Stitoard, 



Descrip' 



biarg is both a rock and a tower, aud the related verb 
biarffa, is to assist, protect; borg a city, manifestly involves 
the same idea as baurgs. In German berg^ a hill or moun- 
tain is connected by an old verb with burg^ a castle, which 
is the same as the Anglo-Saxon burg^ a place of defence, 
connected with beorh, a mountain, through the verb bear- 
gan, to defend. A tower is also called purges in Greek, 
wliich by those who believe that the language of Homer 
ever penetrated to the frozen rocks of a Scandinavian coast^ 
is, contrary to the canon of transition, confidently stated to 
be the original of a word so widely difiused and so closely 
united to its root, as burg or burgh; but in Greek, purgos 
is an isolated word, connected with none but its own little 
progeny of derivatives. It has no root in that language, 
and must therefore depend for its explanation upon its 
agreement with the Gothic cognates.* 

The etymological import of burgh is ntrikingly confirmed 
by the remains of primitive fortresses, erected upon the 
summits of precipitous rocks, and the most inaccessible 
points of rugged mountains in Scandinavia, the Danish 
Islands, some parts of Germany, and our own Zetland 
Islands. Of these the most perfect specimen, according to 
Sir Walter Scott, is that upon the island of Mousa, near to 
the main land of Zetland, which, he says, '' is probably in 
the same state as when inhabited." 

" It is a single round tower, the wall curving in slightly. 



• In Arobic, hurj and huruj^ a castle, tower, fortress, wall, &c. are con- 
nected with the preposition baVy above, and like our burghf mean an 
eleyated place. Tlie words burgh y burgher ^ baroughf come from the Anglo- 
Saxon burh, a city, which is the Sanskrit jniri, a city, t. e. a place become 
full (pur) of inhabitimts. There is another bond of connection among 
these different terms. Where the burgh was erected, the people naturally 
frequented it for protection, and for the same reason built their habitations 
there; and thus burgh, a castle, a town or city, was also an elevated pUce. 
Purgot does not correspond with the Gothic baurgs, A.-S. burh, for P Gr. 
answers to Goth. F, and G Gr. to // or G Goth, llcnce FAlRHW-ns, 
(joth., in sonic restricted sense, is the correspondent of purges. 
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und then turning outward again in the form of a dice bo.v, CHAP. 

so thsit the defenders on the top might the better protect LV, 

tfie base. It is furoied of rough stones, selected witli care, tionqfa 
and laid in courses or circles with much compactness, but g^^^ 
witliout cement of any kind. The tower has never, to 
appearance, had roofing of any sort; a fire was made in 
the centre of the space which it encloses, and originally 
the building was probably little more than a wall drawn as 
a sort of screen around the great council fire of the tribe. 
But although the means or ingenuity of the builders did 
not extend so far as to provide a roof, they supplied the 
want by constructing apartments in the interior of the walls 
of the tower itself. The circumvallation found a double 
enclosure, the inner side uf which was^ in fact, two or three 
feet distant from the other, and connected by a concentric 
range of long flat stones, thus forming a series of concentric 
rings or stories of various heights, rising to the top of the 
tower* Each of these stories or galleries had four windows, 
facing directly to the points of the compass, and rising of 
course regularly above each. These four perpendicular 
ranges of windows admitted air, and, the fire being kindled, 
heat, or smoke at least, to each of the galleries. The access 
from gallery to gallery is equally primitive, A path on the 
principle of an inclined plain, turns round and round the 
building like a screw, and gives access to the different 
stories, intersecting each of them in its turn, and thus 
gradully rising to the top of the wall of the tower. On the 
outside there are no windows ; and I may add, that an 
enclosure of a square, or sometimes a round form, gave the 
inhabitiuits an opportunity to secure any sheep or cattle 
which tliey might possess.'* 

According to the aspect under which the burgh was 
iriewed, so was it denominated. Considering its circular, 
boop-like form, it was a hof; as it was constructed of stone 
it was a hall ; seated upon a rock or mountain, it was a 
hurg^ while the winding ascent to the apartments in the 
walls sugge^ilcd, says Mallet, " a name which signified 
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Steward. 



serpents or dragons."* The Goths called an ascending 
path, staiffa, the Anglo-Saxons, stig, the Swedes, stje, from 
verbs which signify to ascend ; and in Lancashire to thit» 
day, a portable ladder, used for obtaining access to the loft 
or upper room of an outbuilding, is called a stee or steigh. 
If the whole building were also called by the name of this 
important part, we can understand why the officer in charge 
of it was designated the stivardr and stiward. 

Access to the burgh was obtained by means of a similar 
stie, winding in some instances round the rock or mountain, 
but in others cut through it so as to form a cavernous 
ascent into the inner tower. " In Zetland," says Sir W. 
Scott, '' there are several scores of these Burghs, occupying 
in every case, capes, headlands, islets, and similar places 
of advantage singularly well chosen. I remember the 
remains of one upon an island in a small Lake near Ler- 
wick, which at high tide communicates with the sea, the 
access to which is very ingenious,, by means of a causeway 
or dike, about three or four inches under the surface of the 
water. This causeway makes a sharp angle in its approach 
to the Burgh. The inhabitants, doubtless, were well ac- 
quainted with this, but the strangers, who might approach 
in a hostile manner, and were ignorant of the curve of the 
causeway, would probably plunge into the lake, six or 
seven feet in depth at the least. This must have been the 
device of some Vauban or Cohorn of those early times." 

Reference to these staigai, stigas, or sties, are found in 
many old writers : — 

The passage to the noted hall of Heorot, in Beowulf, 
lay through a street, and up a stie: — 



Strffit waBfl Stan fah 
stig wisode 
gumronm setgOBdere. 

i.637. 



The street was variegated with stones, 
the path directed 
the men together : 



• Inlrod. ii I'Hlst. de Danncmarc, t. II, ch. 9, p. 243. 
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80 that Heorot resembled the- Saxon castle of Conigs- ^^^ **' 
burgh, of which the entrance was a narrow door at a great 



height from the ground, and attained by a long flight of Steward, 
steps. This conjecture appears to receive confirmation 
from a subsequent passage : — 

He to healle geng He went to the hall, 

Rtod on stapole stood on the stept, 

geteah steapne hrof and beheld the steep roof 

golde ftdine. with gold adorned. 
X. 1844. 

The subterranean stie is mentioned in the account of the 
dragon's burgh. This guardian of hidden treasures pos- 
sessed — 

•tan beorfa stearcne a strong stone burgh ; 

•tig under loBg the stie lay under it, 

eldum uneuih. unknown to men. 

X.442I. 

This fable of a dragon guarding a treasure in a strong 
burgh, it will be perceived is the allegory of a powerfiil and 
tyrannical castellan in his own right, suggested by the 
serpentine stie by which he ascended to the different lofts 
(from lopt or luft, air) in the walls. The covered or con- 
cealed path also occurs in the description of a magnificent 
manor, quoted by Warton, from a poem of the thirteenth 

century: — 

'* Forth heo wenten on tlic feld 
To an hul (hill) thci bi held 
The eorthe cleyet as a scheld. 

On the grownde gp'eene : 
Sone fonde the! on (a) stigh, 
Thei went theron radly ; 
The Crysten mon hedde farly 

What hit might mene. 
After that stig lay a strete 
Clere 1 pavet with grete, 
The! food a manere that was mete 

With murthes ful sehene." 

Stye, that is an ordinary ascending path, is contrasted 
with street, a horizontal passage, in the poem of Emare, 
also quoted by Warton : — 
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** Messengeres forth he sent 


JX. 


Aftyr the mayde &yre and gent 




That was brygt an someres day : 


7t€wura» 






With myche myrthe and melodye; 




Forth gon tbei fiire 




Both bi streteB and bl stye 




After that fcyr lady."* 



If stia be opusy then are stia and stig Icelandic and Sax- 
on names of the Burgh so called from the Serpentine as- 
cending path, which suggested the name of a drake or a 
worm for the building, and the fable of a dragon or castel- 
lan or burghward; and so stiward is the warden of the 
ancient fortress, the keeper of the hall, and the master and 
count of the palace. In the old romance of Sir Ynwayn, 
Sir Ywain, or Gawayn, sty appears to be used for the tower 
to which the knight was going. The passage is quoted 
by Warton, but apparently with little accuracy. In a 
note on " legir sty," the former of which words he explains 
to be '' wicked, bad,'' and the latter ''the enchanted forest/' 
he says, " But I do not precisely know the meaning of sty. 
It is used in the Lay of Emare,'' given above. If the 
word be legir it cannot mean wicked, bad, but a bed or 
resting place. The knight having mounted his good steed, 
rode forth — 

'' Until it neghed nere to nyght ; 
He passed many a high mountayne 
In wilderness and many a playne. 
Till he com to that legir sty 
That hym byhoved to pass by 
Than was he seker for to se 
The well and the fayre tre ; 
The chapel saw he at the lastc, 
And thider hyed he full faste ; 
More curtaysli and more honowr 
Fand he with than in that towr, ftc.^t 



• Cott. MS. Caligula, A, U,fo. 169. 
t Hist. Poet. r. Ill, p. 117. 
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However this may be, the */ie, both in the intericir and 

exterior of the burj^h, was of great importance. On occa- 

fiion of danger, the cattle destined for the support of the StttoanL 

inri.Hon were driven into tlie circle formed by the site, and 
there kept along with other provisions for holding out a 
si^e. It would appear then that from tliis use of the siif/a 
or stye, the Icelandic stta came to denote a cattle stall ; 
and that stiward was the officer who had the charge of the 
entrances and the provisions of the burgh or castle ; and 
hence there is no dithculty in accounting for his high rank 
in a royal household. Home Tooke is perfectly right in 
deriving stiff a (meaning stiff, by the way), from stiff an, to 
ascend^ but as completely in error when he defines a sty to 
be a raised court for hogs. This would make the steward 
the keeper of a hog gty. If hogs were brought into the 
burgh, which is very doubtful, tliey were kept beneatli, 
and not upon the sty, for that would have incommoded the 
inhabitants ; neither were words expressly invented to de- 
nominate the accommorlations of tliat animab 

The stie, in many instances^ was furnished with ropet*, 
stiff a rapits (whence stairs and stair-ropes ^ stirrups), to assist 
in passing from lofk to lolL It is not in the shghtest degree 
itnprobable that the lofls might also be called stlgas or 
staiffai, Gothic, In tlie Low Latin, staff ia and staff ium 
were terms for a house or habitation, and the French ttage, 
anciently i^^taffe, was a place between two planks.* Estiffia 
was used in 1213, f^r hostlsia, which was the same as a 
hospitium, a house for the reception of the poor and the 
sick — a hospital. The explanation of csconomus by sti- 
weardf m iElfric's Glossary, would lead to the conclusion 



• Siof^f a dwelling Fiouse, in a charter of Philip le Bel, 1208, quote<l 
hy Dit Ciingc, VI, ^. (186* In the Ctutamt qfLiinomn^ it U spctleri ttaghmi, 
mnd I« nied for « building equal to a boti«e« ** Item oonBuetiiUo cat quia 
fiitloii«a leo «artiirmtore« dcbent cuitodife In ilaglUi vel ilutiilbns iiiit 
|)cr MspUnn tlUat |^fio« eiiipto« in Joeo ubi videri poisunt publice."^ — 
Consutt, UmrMc.f <wi. 42, ib. mi. 
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Spencer. 



that a house was sometimes denominated from the stie^ vls 
the burgh was with reference to the serpentine construction 
of that essential portion of the building. The similar word 
sthayuka, in Sanskrit, implying stationary, or connected 
with the station, is used as the title of the steward, bailiff, 
or overseer of a village ; but stiward can hardly have had 
this import, if the orthography of iElfric and the Chronicle 
be the original. In the first ages the officer so denominated 
appears, fi^om the preceding etymology, to have been the 
guardian of the pass to the fortress of the tribe, so that 
having the command of the fortress itself, he came to be 
the principal and regulator of the internal establishment. 
This, as territory extended and circumstances improved, 
keeping him constantly about the person of the chieflain 
or prince, occasioned the appointment of an officer over the 
roads and passes; as the prcefectua viarum of the old 
Romans, the comes viarum of the empire, and the Giuirda- 
reve of the Normans in England. The last, whose name 
denotes the bailiff of the ward, was of some importance, 
having thirty hides of land " pur son travail," for his labour, 
that is, under his superintendence, and a stretewarde of 
seventy men, at the rate of four from each ward.* 

From the station of the majordomo in the palace of a 
king or nobleman, and the presumed station occupied in a 
Norse and English burgh by the steward, that officer had 
the care and distribution of the provisions, and in short he 
was the manager of the household expenses, and hence he 
is called, in the Latin of the early ages, a dispensator, 
whence the larder in old English was the Spence, and pos- 
sibly Spencer, le Despenser, the name of a noble family, 



* Leges Will. I, c, 2S. Jacob Btrangely supposes the stretewarde to 
have been scavengers. They were the armed guardians of such public roads 
as then existed, and were no doubt rendered necessary by reason of the 
discontented Saxons, who traversed the country in formidable bands under 
Hcreward and other noted leaders, during the whole of this and the sub- 
sequent reigns. 
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may have denominated the steward, the tnaster of the 
household, the count palatine and paltsgrave, in his capa- 
city of lardtrer, or one that took care of bacon in early Lard^rcr. 
time«.^ It matters not that these offices are found filled 
by very different persons with as many titles; the fai!t that 
otie or the other name is found designating him who is 
both a palace count and a majordomo^ is a proof that ut 
one time or other, or that in some establishments, the same 
officer discharged the duties iinphed under each appellation. 
For this reason we sometimes find the butler and cup- 
bearer discharging the duties of the steward, or, at all 
events, the steward decorated with the appellations of the 
former. 

6. The Butler, like the steward, received several appel- 
lations of different meanings, but each describing one or 
other of his functions. A cup-bearer is an officer whose 
preteasions to the highest antiquity may be readily proved 
on tlie authority of history, but history begins to record 
where the philological investigator into the origin and causes 
of things may discontinue his researches. Cup-bearers 
were employed before history took notice of them, and ety- 
mology assisting history would infallibly place skinlarr as 
the oldest title of the butler or cupbearer. Its root, 
as might be expected, is in Sanskrit. The necessaries 
of hfe, however, were provided before the conveniences, 
and tlic latter took precedence of ornaments. The first 
cliiefs, assisted by their wives and children, brewed their 
own mead and beer. They could not ferment it without 
vessels, and the art of sewing skins together is certainly 
anterior to the production of a barrel. A square formed 
vat might indeed have been made, before ingenuity had 
extended to the suture of leather ; but such were inconve- 



* A mof ter-ffpcnocr of Uic luftlcr, aod lartUrurrM occur \n the houwbolif 
of Uenry (I. '' Mogister tUt]»erit«lor knlarlL Lar tkuftrli.'* There wu 
»l90 B fnMtcTHipiiiicvr of breiwl.— i/«»r?tf , Lib, yig. Scaec, Tbc ommct of 
LanUr luid JLardtttr nro derivable from Uit:«e «|tj*eUAUofif. 
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nient for travelling ; the first tribes were nomadic ; and Don 
Quixote gives evidence of the use of wineskins or bags in 
an age when better methods of preserving and trans]>orting 
liquids were in ordinary use. It must be presumed that 
the mead or beer was brewed, and had been some time 
quafied by the family before a cup was especially devoted 
to the service of the chief; and if the custody and manage- 
ment of the beer or wine bags (the kind of liquor is of no 
importance), were entrusted to one person, that officer 
received a title corresponding in signification to butler. 
If the skinker and butler were coeval, then inasmuch as the 
trust of the latter was more weighty, he was the greater in 
dignity. The circumstances of a wandering tribe reposing 
in covered wains, or making a temporary heristall, of huts, 
are greatly in favour of the higher antiquity and superior 
importance of the butler. Him, therefore, and his synony- 
mes, it will be the duty of a respector of the rights of pre- 
cedence to consid^er in the first place. 

In the fourth century, Ulfilas the Goth, made the literary 
world acquainted with the term pugg, (pron. pungj, and 
applied it to a purse or leathern money bag. St. Jerome, 
about a century afterwards, mentions the barbarous word 
pincerna as the common appellation of the chief vintner in 
his day, and adds that the office of cup bearer was one of 
the first dignities in the courts of foreign princes.* Ptn- 
cema, a butler, and a cupbearer were then one and the 



* ^ Ubi DOS poflaimas prineepem vinariorum— quem poMamns more 
▼uigi vocarc pinccrnam. Nee vile putatur officium, cum apud re^es bartia- 
roBusque hodic maximsc dignitatis sit, regi pocalum poirexisse. — Jit Quatt. 
in Oenes, quoted by Dii Cangc, who g^ves two ingenious derivations ofpiit- 
cema : one from the Greek pinein kima ! by Tanaquill, Faber, in Epist. 
76. ; and the other, equally good, " Dicitur pincerna quasi penutn cemens, 
i. cellarium, quia semper habet oculos ad vinnm suo tempore propinandum. 
— Joan, de Jcamtu A more probable derivation would Iiave been k pinace, 
for the pinax was an eating or drinking table, and -ema is the termination 
of a class of Latin words. Professor Pott classes it under the Sanskrit 
root pa, to drink, whence Qt. pinein, Sec. 
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same officer. It is contended that this was not always the ^"j^^* 

case. The only part o( the word which is not classical 1 — 

Latin is pine; die termination ema is the Anglo Saxon cpm, 
em, Goth, am, and taking its origin in the Sanskrit verbal 
root uma, to cover, it runs through the Teutonic dialects, 
denoting a place of stay or a repository.* In all probability 
therefore, the word had by some means or other made its 
way to the Romans from one of the barbarian courts in 
which there was the officer denoted by the name, which 
from its relation to the Qoih'ic pugg, a leathern bag for mo- 
ney, appears to be connected with the bags of leather, or 
skins to hold wine. 

In low Latin, the pincema is called buHcularius, bucel- 
larins, busellarius, and other names of similar formation, 
all denoting tlie leather-bag man. From buticularius came 
huteUarius, whence the French bouteiUer, which appears 
to be the original of our butler : — 

** Bedwer the botyler kyng of Normandy 

Nom al 80 in ys half a yayr eompanye 

Of an syarte, verte senry of the botelerye.^t 

Buteleria, however, occurs in an ordinance respecting 
the arrangement of the household of Henry II, where the 
butler is called a master spencer, which we have seen to 
have been the appellation of a steward.^: The reason is 
obvious: the steward was considered to be the chief officer 



* Lat. lueema, Qoth. lukamy a lant-ern, i. e. a place or covering of Ittx, 
linhad, light; tabemOf a tayem, t. a eoyering or Bhed of tabula, thin 
boards: Bopmcem is a Gothic word, a coYering or bag of leather, 
t Robert of Gloucester, p. 101:— 
** Bedaer k laatre partie, 
Servidclaboteillerie." 

Waee, Brut. 
t ** Magister dispensator buteleruB slcnt magister dlspensator panls et 
vinL Dispensatores botellaruB, qui per vicem serriunt, sicnt dispeusatores 
expense, qoi per Ticem serviaut, sell, plus habcnt candelam, quia habent 
cereolnm, et xxiii frusta eandeUirum.''^£reant£, Lib. Nig, ScaccaruB, 
p. 349. 
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CHAP, of that department to which he was appointed ; and hence 
' the addition of the household, to the chief steward, or equi- 
valent of the early palace count. Bus-ellarius, if it do not 
originate in the Anglo-Saxon pusa, a purse, is a corruption 
of buc^llaritis ; and buc appears to be the Gothic pugg^ 
without the nasal consonant.* But^icul-^rins is the low 
Latin buticula, a little bag, whence the French bouteiUe. 
English bottle, with the personal termination ari common 
to the Indo-European languages. Butler, therefore is the 
bottl-er or bottleman, as pinc-ema was the bagman. The 
origin of this term is the word but (English butt), anciently 
a bag, but now a large cask : in A.-S. bgtta and butta, 
Ital. botte, Fr. bote and botte, a boot and a wine butt; in 
barb. Lat. butta ; in Gr. bonttis, which Cuj us pronounces 
to be a new word, used by the Tuscans of his time.f Hiero, 
the mathematician, describes the bouttis as larger at the 
top than the bottom, which is the form of leather boots for 
the legs ; and the latter were no doubt so called from their 
resemblance to the wine vessels, or leathern bottles. Tlie 
Italians name a leathern flask bytta ; the Bohemians call 
a sdLckpgtel; and the German beutel, similarly produced, 
is a leathern bag or purse. In -3Elfric's Monastic Colloquy, 
the shoemaker mentions among the products of his craft, 
leathern-hose and bags, bridle-thongs and trappings, flasks 



• Boueellus, a leather wine bag, occurring in a charter of the Bishop of 
Amiens, 1301, is the same word as &uoe//ta. The company of Tanners, it 
appears, were bound to furnish him with two pairs of IcAther boitcelli, on his 
preparing to Join the lcini;*s army. The French honchelle, Engl, bushel, 
are to be referred to this word ; but Fr. pouche, Engl, pocket, poke, seem 
to be the Goth, pugg, without tiie nasal sound: — 

''Communitas Tannatorum debet dare domino episcopo, quando debet ire 
in exercitum domini regis, duo paria boucellorum de corio, quorum una pars 
teneat unum modium vini, reliquo vero xxiiii. sestiers." 

i Observ. ad Legem Vinaria, c, 26. apud Salmuth. The observation is 
important, because had the word been ancient, the etymology would be 
liable to suspicion on account of the agreement of the Initial consonant 
with the Teutonic class. 
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and vessels of hides.* These bags, utres, are explained in Ciww 
the Anglo-Saxon interlinear gloss, to be " butericas," and * 

the flasks to be ^^flcujcan vel pinnan." Where the Latin 
has percis, bags, budgets, the gloss has ptisan. We are 
still among leathern boots and bottles. Bttte-ricas appears 
to mean strong bags; pinna is referable to the Gothic 
puggy and Latin pinc-erita ; Jlaxa, to the Goth, balgs^ a bag ; 
and pusa=phu8ay Gr., a pair of bellows (balgs). Pusa is 
a purse, in the proverb quoted by Lye : " Sa thearfa bserth 
semtige pusa.*' Tlie needy man beareth an empty purse. 
The latter are probably connected with the animal, bos, 
honSy which furnished the material. 

The arms of the family of Bouteillier, in France, are 
bottles; those of the Butler-*, of England, are skinks or 
cups ; and Lat. poculum, a drinking cup, belongs to the 
class of words denoting vessels of leather ; the first syllable 
18 etymologically POC=BAG Engl, and the others are 
merely grammatical; so that pocillator, a cup-bearer, is 
still a leathern-bag or bottleman. The English name of 
Fuller seems more probably to be fulere than the fuller of 
cloth ; and A.-S. ful, a cup, also seems referable to the 
bully whose horns furnished the vessel. 

The connection between the A.-S. sccency a cup or pot, Skinker. 
and scancoy the shank of the leg, is evident; and as cups 
were anciently formed of shells,t conks, horns and bones, 
the large shank of some beast may have been the occasion 
of naming the bearer of it a skinker, skienkare, Icelandic, 



* Subealeares and ficones, caligas et utres, freno8 et falera, flascones, 
caairlilia, kc.—Coit. MS. Tiberiiu, A, lll,/o. 61 b. 

t The following cognates of thank will illustrate this sapposltion: — 
A,'S, scanca, Frank, scinciio, Steed. ^ Engl, shank, 

sccanca, Itni. schinclia, Al. schenchum. 

Shinkf in Scottish^ is soup made of cows' hams, the knees and sinews of 
beef; but in Mearns and otljor northern counties the skin of beef hus thiH 
name. — Jamieson, Supplcm. IVrbups tlic Sanskrit tankhUf or, as Col, 
Vans Kennedy lias it, in the second catte, shankham, a shell, is the orlgiual 
of both thanb, the leg, and ^JicnTt^ u cup. 
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CHAP, skamkare^ Sw. sciMko^ and scAeuko in Alamannic, all meaning 

a cop-bearer. Originally wine-skins were simple butts or 

bags, without any spout, or at most with a domsjr aper- 
tnie. Convenience taught the wine drawer to ins^t the 
shank-bone of an ox into this aperture, and thus he formed 
a spout. This appears to be the original of the cups of the 
Budeis, with little knobs on the coTets. In other words 
they were wine ha^ with shanks before they became gold 
cups. From this shank came the verb to shink, or pour 
out wine, which was unqoestiooablT received into horns. 
Hence this v^h is ccMumon in the European languages: 

j1.*5. MencKn I>mu tlcMke Ihdek > ,,a, , i , 

fknda AL fiirMffl i rt /V. cKknnBMr 



^' Bacchus win hem skinketh al boote;*^ and m Eng- 
lish he was a skinker: — ^But sweet, Ned, to sweeten 
which name of Xed, I give tb« this penniworth of sugar, 
clapt even now into my hand by an under skinker, one 
thai Der» spike other English in his life than — Eight and 
sixpence, and — You are wTelconje,'> 

Bnt before queen Elizabeth^s time, the wo^ imported a 
cup-beirer id an h:»D:cibk acjeptatijo- The household of 
Heniy II. hai K ur om^^LTs callei csnffs/ioitf*. wi»o nebeved 
each :»thrr in the time of pejicarr/ng their cuiies;. Adulf, 
a DJCfjeman m the cz^nn of Spain. a!b:«ir: 53 J, with the 
rijes of c^nDt ani diike, w*^ a skinker caiLpiiiioo :i and 
in a French charier c»: ibe ye^r J 247, quM^-i by D2 C^kXkS^j 
•:cmrs a 'R:»beTtiis Scanti:* serrjens iooan: repsr§ sc* that 
:t appea.^ to hare tecome a proper name like JBoiiiai&tr. 



• »r!iiBiioe*, XircLsiie* T vOf^ *■ Urt i«r*ier-i* «Tfiniii:i. liiaiskli 
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Btfrelf possibly connected with beran, to bear, was the ^"^ ^' 
appellation of this officer among the Anglo Saxons and ^^ — 1. 
Anglo-Normans,* 

Leodh W8D8 asangen The verse was fang, 

gleo mannes gyd the gleeman's song, 

gamen eft astah the Joke again arose, 

beorbtode bene sweg tlie noise from the benches resounded ; 

byrelas sealdon the cup-bearers gave 

win of wander faettam. wine from wondrous vessels. 
Beowulf, I. 2312. 

But among the Saxons, ladies of the first rank bore the 
cups to guests of distinction: — 

ThflBt hio Beowulfe So that to Beowulf, she, 

beag hroden cwen a queen adorned with rings, 

mode gethungen venerable of mood, 

medo fol tetber.t the mead-cup bore. 

The king's byrelas occur in the Saxon Laws. In the law 
of Edward the Confessor, on the liberties of noblemen who 
have their own officers under their frithborg,;j: pincemcB 
occurring after dapiferi, refers to the butler, and most pro- 
bably this byreL There appears in this law an intention 
to distinguish butler by Uie term dapifer, and the cup 
bearer by the term pincerna; so the distinction is marked 
strongly in the following passage in Hall's Chronicle: — 
*'The erie of Arrondel was chiefe butler, on whom\ii citi- 



* In Icelandic, Dr. Jamicson remarks, bur is a house of provision, ctomtfi 
pennuarium; byrla, to pour out, has been deduced from biiirrj cerevisia. — 
Olou.EddtB. 

" On other Iialf was Bedver 
Tlias kinges haeg birle" 

Layamon, abtnU 1185. 
king Alfred renders the pocillatoret of Orosius by byrelat: ''Tiia geleomodon 
his byrelas him betweonum hu hy him mihten thaet lif oththringan : " (fo, 
54 b,) and thus supports the conjectural etymology from beran, byrel, a 
cup-bearer. 

f L. 1230. See also 1218, &c. In Volsunga Saga, c. 18, queen Borg- 
hilda destroys her step-son by handing him a horn of poisoned liquor at a 
feast. X Quoted Supru, p. 15G, n.* 

S2 



IX. 
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CHAP, zens of London did give their attendance at the cupboard. 
The erle of Derby cupbearer."* If there were an original 
difference, we may detect it, by considering the nature of 
the first wine bags provided with a shank, for decanting 
the liquor; Arrondel was the skinker who poured the wine 
into the cup held by Derby; and, as the bags were un- 
wieldy vessels, the former required the assistance of others 
to hold the belly part while he directed the shank. Such 
would be the primitive duties of the skinker and cup- 
bearer, officers of vast importance to the chief of a German 
tribe, who transacted no sort of business without a banquet, 
in which the item of bread bore the same proportion to the 
wine ais in Falstaff's tavern bill. 

That 8C(Bnc, and sk'dnh, (pronounced skenkj, were also 
names of the cup, might be because sankha, Sanskrit, was 
a shell, or because a shank bone was used for a cup.f 
Before the invention of pottery and the art of moulding 
metals, shells, horns and hollow bones, as the skulls of 
animals, were used for culinary and drinking vessels. The 
Scythians are said to have drunk out of the skulls of their 
enemies, as in the old story repeated by Hakluyt, of Sua- 
tislaus, a prince of the Rhuteni: — "At length Stoslaus was 
slayne by his foe, who, making a drinking cup of his skull, 
engraved thereupon in golden letters, this sentence: 'Seek- 
ing after other men's he lost his own.' **J A few isolated 
cases of this kind may be true, but a charge of cannibalism 
against a whole nation requires other proofs than isolated 
anecdotes. There has probably been an equivoke in the 
original term. One of the enigmas in Heidreks Getspekr, 
turns upon the resemblance of huarinn, anciently a skull, 
to huarn, a hollow vessel as a pot or cup,§ and indeed, 



• Henry 8, the 26 Yere. 
t In Persian s?umk is the proboscis of an elephant. 
t Treatise of the Duke of Muscovia, v. i. p. 2*21. 
^ ' Drinhuarn kallar thu nauts skoltin.' — ^The cow's skull thou callest its 
lowing-vetieh — Uervarar Saga, b, 13, ^. 23. 
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etymologically, they are the same word, and correspond chap. 
with the Latin cranium, Ger. hirn-schale, the brain-shell ' 



or pan, A.-Sax. hirn, the brain. But to what word the 
"Scythian cup" refers we have no evidence. The Lithua- 
nian kiibillas, and Lettic kubbuls, a tub, pail or vat, are 
classed with the Persic khumb, a bowl, by Professor Pott, 
under the Sanskrit khumba, an urn, a water pot. Under 
this word he has also Sanskrit kupa, a ditch, a cave, a 
well, xvsTj, a cavern, Lat. cupa, (Germ, kufe,) Kvin^Xo, Lith. 
kupka, a cup.* The resemblance of the Sanskrit kupa, to 
kapala, the skull, (Gr. kephale, and Germ, kopf, the head) 
may possibly account for the ambiguity in a grammatical 
point of view ; but no doubt, the skulls of beasts, used for 
containing liquids, have contributed to the foundation of 
tales of a reproachful character. 

As kopf, the skull, may have given us cup-bearer, so Senetehal, 
shank has produced a synonyme of the butler or steward, 
very different from skinker. It is the seneschal, in 
Low Latin Senescallus, and likewise seniscalcus, which 
Wachter derives from sen, a company, band, or troop, and 
schalk, a servant, a chief of servants, raised from the same 
rank. What this " sen, coetus " is, he does not say, but 
proceeds to define seniscalcus to be a prefect of the royal 
household, not a servant, but next to the king. Such also 
was the cup-bearer or comes scanciarum ; and erz schenk, 
or chief skinker, is an hereditary dignity of the king of 
Bohemia, who, in virtue of this office, has the honor of 
presenting the first cup to the emperor at his coronation. 
Neither Dapifer nor Scantio occurs among the officera of 
the household of Charlemagne, from whom the dignity was 
unquestionably derived, or by whom created, but we find 
that his steward Adulf was styled senescallus,^ master or 



* £tymologi8cbe Funchungen, I. p. 84. 
t Carolai per Autulfum seDeBcallura ini890 exercitu Britones domait. — 
Ann. Fuldent; an. 803. 
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CHAP, president of the royal table, and prince of the cooks.* 
Seneschal^ if it were derived as Wachter suggests, would 



scarcely be chosen by a people for the name of an officer, 
not one of whose duties are intimated by the compound 
appellation. The Prankish scinko, scenko, a cup, joined ix> 
skalk, a servant, would form a word, not only free fix)m 
objection, but most correctly describing this Adulf in one 
of his capacities, that of royal cup-bearer. Scantio, in the 
Salic Law,t already existed ; but it was not a term adapted 
to popular use like the conjectural scenkscalk, which would 
readily become the lower Latin senescalcus, answering 
precisely to the Swedish skcBnkswen, cup-swain or servant, 
a cup-bearer. The oflSce of skinkership of England appears 
in a Latin genealogy of the House of Lancaster, which 
states that after the death of Simon de Montfort, the illus- 
trious earl Edmond, son of Henry IIL, was invested by his 
father with the counties of Leicester and Derby, and the 
honor of Hynheleye " cum Senescalcia Anglic." J 
Tapster. Ingenuity and a love of elegance would supersede the 

original shank as soon as leathern bags gave way to wooden 
tubs ; and a tapp or pipe was inserted : A.-8, teeppe, t€eppa, 
Sw. tapp, tappa; Dutch tap, tappan; Engl, a tap; in 
French, tapper , to draw off drink : all probably to be re- 
ferred to tlie Sanskrit dip, dap, dabh, each of which means 
to collect, as the tapster does when he catclies liquor in a 
vessel. The liquor was now prevented from running to 
waste, with a spigot y a wooden nail, in the form of a spike: — 
<<0 base IIuDgarian wight, wift thou the spigot wield ?"§ 

Thijs spigot wielder was called a tapster, A.-S. tapper , 

* ''Regi» menscB pnepositus :** — "Princeps coquorum. " — Coniinuat, 
AimoirUf L iv. c. 78. 

f Si quia majorem infestorcm, scantionem, xnariscalcum, stratorem, fab- 
rum fcrrariam, aurificcm sive carpcntarium, vinitorcm, vel porcarium vel 
mlubterialcm furaverit aut occiderit — sol. xxxv. culp. jud. — Tit. 1 1, n. 6, 
X H<irl. MS. Cod. 1808, fo. 21. 
^ Shaksp. Merry Wives of \V. act 1, sc. 3. 
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Sw. tappare, Germ, zapfere (?) Dutch tapper. The femi- CHAP. 



IX. 



nine of the Saxon tapper was tceppistre, which seems to be 
the immediate progenitor of tapster: — 

Thereto h!s strength was as a charopioun, 
And knew well the tavernes iu every toun, 
And every hostilcr, and gay taptiere 
Better than a lazar or a beggere.* 

jDa;;i-fer is not a classical word, and may have been in- Vap^fer. 
vented after tapper had become vulgar, for there seems to 
be a correspondence in the radicals of the two words. 
However this may be, the dapifer or good cheer bearer, 
answers to the description of a skinker (skenkiare) in the 
Norwegian Court Laws, who was to spread the table with 
meats and drink, and serve every one according to his rank.f 

According to this account, as well as the signification Scuttitifer. 
of dapifer, this oflBicer is intended by the scutellifer, a dish 
bearer, but literally a skuttle bearer. The term occurs in 
an ordinance for the household of James II. king of Ma- 
jorca, and must have been introduced with the office by 
some Northern adventurers, since it is no other than the 
skutilsvein of the Norwegians, who was either the skinker 
in another capacity, or one of his assistants. He ranked 
next to noblemen who had the right of erecting their own 
standards; and was styled majordomo or chief of the royal 
household.]: This circumstance once more brings us round 



* Chaacer, Prol. to C. Tales, 821. 

t ' £r tliat sidur i flestum landum, at hln hsBstnm hofdingiar veija almiok 
menn til thees starfs, thai at almikit mega their adgora ag umrauda, at 
ftigiirliga komi fram matar og driekur hverium eptir sinum stiet.' — It is th» 
eastom in many countries for the highest captains (princes) to desire men 
of consequence in this office, for mnch of their duty consists in laying ont 
the table, and properly serving every one with meat and drink according 
to his rank. — Narrska Hirdskra, c. 35. 

t ' Skatilsveinar em nodstir merkismonnam a nafnbotnm og oUam rietti 
inna hirdar. Thui at their heita Hirditiorar at rietta med lendum mon- 
num, stallarnm og merkismonnum. Their heita og med riettu riddarar.' — 
Table swains are the next to banner lords in goodness of name (in dignity), 
and govern all within the court. On this account they arc termed pftlaoe- 
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CHAP. 
IX. 



Thane. 



to the same point, the steward of the burgh and the primi- 
tive palace-count. With respect to the word, the Latin 
scutella, was a hollow dish, but the Norse skutul, is a 
table, suggesting the formation of the Latin scutelUfer, 
from the resemblance of the two words. 

A portator scutelitB, a dish carrier, was an oOicer under 
the bordarius or table man, in the household of Henry IL, 
and ^KHc, in his Glossary, explains dapifer by discthegn^ 
tliat is table-minister. In the same establishment there 
weie dapifers paid like the chancellor, steward of the bread 
room, steward of the larder, and stewards of the buttery, 
a mai^ter butler and skinkers; so that in this age and 
country a lart;*? division of labour had taken place, for all 
tliese offices seem to have been united in the dapifer and 
seneschal o{ t\i^ laws of Henry L, and in the my or domus 
and dispensator of the court of Hardecnute. In the estab- 
lishments of the nobility, the royal style of living was 
imitated, and hence it was early necessary to enact laws 
for the regulation of large households, in which a dish 
thegn ("dapifer*'), a byrel or birleman (** pincema "), a 
bur thegn ( '* caiiicrarius," or chamberlain), a cook and a 
baker were employed.* These constituted the " Domestici '^ 



rulers, and they tjoveni barons of fiefs, marshals and banner lords. They 
arc also entilletl knights by law. — Ih'uL p. 166. 

Shutticworth, a uame common in Lancashire, should no doubt be Shat- 
tlcward, I he keeper of the dishes, for whose office, however, there is no 
«»ther authority than the existence of the word in a corrupted state. 

• See " Descrii)cio Libertatum." — 6'uprd. p. 156 it. The apothecary was 
nut tlien in emph)yment apparently. Tlils was an officer in the palace and 
establishments of the nobility whose duty appears to have been the prepara- 
tion of sweetmeats and confections of sugar, and so was a sort of (lastry- 
cook. In the palatine regulations of James II, king of Majorca, (Acta 
Sanctorum, menseJunii, t. III. p. 28) *< Major Camerlengus — species et 
c )nfectus et fructus ad offidum apothccarii pertinentia, quae extra mensam 
comederemus, facto gustu nobis ministrarc debeat." — And this major or 
r;rcater Chamberlain must therefore, have answered to the Dish-thane. 
Tlie Greek ajpoOieke, is a rcponitory ; hence the French called the apothecary 
vn nfficicry and maitrc dt Vnjfin. — />w Cange, t. I. cof. 073. An officer 
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of the continental nobility, the hirdmen or courtmen of the CFFAp. 
Saxon baronage, and the househarh of the Norwegian ' 

feudatories. The captains (or vicegerents) of kings and 
jarls, says the Edda, considering the latter as sovei-eigns, 
have followers who are called hirdmen and housekarh. 
But barons have their henchmeuy who in Denmark and 
Sweden are called hyrdmen (courtiers), and in Norway 
househarh y who swear oaths of fealty to them the same as 
hyrdmen to the king. The hovsekarls of kings in the 
ancient Danish language were frequently termed Hirdmen,* 
It is observed in the collection of Court Laws, that barons 
ought to have the right, in order to increase their own and 
the king's power and grandeur, to take to themselves men 
with the appellation of housekarls.f The chief of these 
domestics was originally called the palace count, who 
subsequently became the paltsgrave without an annexed 
territory, Selden compares this last to the "old chief 
justice of England under the kings of England, who had 
exercise of supreme jurisdiction for and in the name of the 
king in all cases that came to the king's immediate 
audience. For example, one Andobellus was comes palatii 
in this sense to Clothaire, king of France, about 660, and 
by virtue of that office sat ad universorum causas 
audiendas justoque judicio terminandas," The origin of 
this kind of palace count is found in the nature of the 
kingly office in ancient times, to rectify grievances and 
compose controversies. For this purpose, when their sub- 



was at flnt a shop-keeper: such are the yicissitades of titles: it is now one 
who would consider the explanatory designation degrading to hii dignity. 

* Thesar kenningar mclga og elga their hoffdingiar, er kongar og Jarlar 
haffii med sler til fjrlgdar cr hirdmann heiter og husskarlar. Enn lender- 
menn haffa og sier handgeinger meun, tha er i Danmork og Svydhiod eru 
hyrdmenn kallader, enn i Norege kussharlar, og sveria their tho eid svo sem 
hyrdmen n koogi. Husskarlar kong^ voru miog hyrdmenn kallader a 
Daiiska tungu i forueskiunne.— J5<(i(to, by Snorro. 

t Lendirraicn skuiu hafu vald til at taka st>r mcnn til traustz en kongl 
sinui til styrks og scmdar mod huskarb nafue. — Norrtka Hirdikra. 
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CHAP, jects were comparatively few, and their dominions of no 
' great extent, they held courts at stated times of the year, 
which were the great festivals of the Pagan as they are 
now of the Christian religion, and they personally visited 
the remote parts of their kingdoms.* This customary cir- 
cuit of the monarch was known in Sweden as the Ericks- 
gata,-)- and the vestige of the Saxon practice is discernible 
in our ambulatory parliaments, and the present circuits of 
the judges. J With increase of power, dominions and sub- 
jects, the royal duties became numerous, and the decision 
of controversies was divided with this household officer. 
It is useless to inquire after the date of a practice which 
would be adopted wherever the circumstances of the ruler 
and the ruled rendered it necessary. In tlie bailiff, or 
rather bailli, we have a relic of the king's deputy judge, 
although none of the functions reside in that officer, except 
in the Channel Islands, which are governed by the ancient 
code called the Grand Coustumier, where the Bailli is the 
chief administrator of civil and criminal justice.^ 

Skal is the general form in the Northern languages of 
tlie denomination of a cup or goblet : Icel. skal, skoal, 
Alam. skaluy O. Germ, schale, Sw. and Dan. skaaly (pron. 
sholj besides the Cornish skala, and Gaelic sgala, a bowl. 



* ' Tha kemur ad thui, ad Rercr skal fara i leidgangur, sem sidur er kong:a 
ad frida land sitt/ — It came to pass that Ilcrcr went the circuit accordins^ 
to the custom of our kings, in order to settle and compose their country. 
— VoUunga Saga, c, 4. 

t This is an ancient term in the Swedish Laws, and denotes a progress 
throughout the realm, (cb^ whole, rikej kingdom, and gtUa^ a way, road). 
* Nu a kunung eriks gatu ridhsB.' — Now has the king gone the Eriksgata. 
Upland. Kon, B. c, 2, apud Ihre, 

X The missus regis of the middle ages was the German gesandt, and the 
Norse sendiman. The Missi or sent-men were officers despatched from the 
palace into the provinces with full power to hear and determine caoses, to 
correct abuses, and relieve grievances. There were several kinds, as the 
fiscal missi f tax gatherers; the missi of dukes and counts, and the missi of 
Judges, who appear to have been a sort of apparitors. 
^ Suprik, p. 240, 241. 
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A shell probably was the earhest drinking vessel, and a j^^ ' 
shell in A.-S. is sceala^ Belg. schael, Germ, schele, Iceland. — 
skael, Sw. and Dan. skal ; but the Gothic skaljos was the 
tiling of a roof, either because shells first served for tiles, 
or tiles were in the form of shells, or lastly because they 
formed a shelter; in Sanskrit, skalana, a covering, shalita^ 
covered, shalitra, a coverer, shelterer. Houses themselves 
in the sense of a covering were called shalasy and at present 
in Scotland skeilings. The skull may have been so named 
from its resemblance to the cup, formed of a shell, or in 
imitation of it; and hence the fables told among the 
ancients and repeated by the modems, with the exception 
of Ihre, that the Gothic nations made drinking cups of 
human skulls.*' Dr. Jamieson, in an interesting article on 
the Scottish word scolly a health in drinking, says, " It is 
highly probable that a cup or bowl received that name firom 
the barbarous custom of drinking out of the skulls of their 
enemies. Warnefrid says, that 'Albin slew Cunimund, 
and converted his skull into a drinking vessel, which kind 
of cup is with us called schala, but in Latin it has the name 
of patera (L 1, c. 27 J.' The same thing is asserted of 
the Boii (Liv. L 23, c. 24^, and the Scythians by Herodo- 
tus (L 9 J, of their descendants, the Scordisci (Ruf. FesL 
in Breviariojy of the Gauls (Diod, Sic. I. 5 J, and of the 
Celts by Silius Italicus (^/. 14J,— 

* At CeltcD vaciii capitis circumdare gaudcnt, 
Ossa, neftts ! auro, et mensis ea pocula servant.* 

Hence Ragnar Lodbrog, in his death song, consoles him- 
self with this reflection : * 1 shall soon drink beer out from 
hollow cups made of skulls.' "f 



* The equivoque is not confined to the European languages; the Sans- 
krit 9ankha is both a trumpet shell and a skull. 

t Dr. Jamieson appears to have availed himself of the Latin transUtion, 
wbieh is an amplification of the original : 

<* Bibemus cerevisiam brevi 

ex concavis crateribus craniornm." 
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" Not only/' continues Jamieson, " is the meaning of this 
form (to drink a scoll), as it occurs in other Northern lan- 
guages, preserved in ours, but the figurative sense is the 
same. As it has been seen that the Earl of Gowrie 'drank 
his scoll to my Lord Duke,' and that the ' king's skole was 
drunk ' at the bridge of Berwick, we learn from Loccenius 
that this very phrase is used in the languages of the north, 
' lUud nomen in his Septentrionalibus locis adhuc ita 
remanet at dricka skala, i. e. bibere pateram metonymice 
dicatur, quando labitur aHcujus honori et memorise, quod 
ex vasculo freqentius fieri suetum, noto vocis indicat.' — 
(^Antiq, Su. Goth. p. i)8,J In compotations, says Ihre, 
the name of sliaall is given to the memory of the absent, 
which goes round in the time of drinking, or more fiilly 
dricka ens skaalV* 

That an individual may here and there have been savage 
enough to form a human skull into a drinking cup, it would 
be weak to deny ; but that it was a common practice, as 
reported by the credulous Greeks, he may believe who 
delights in anilities. The fable has evidently been occa- 
sioned by the equivoke in the term for skull and cup; and 
the testimony of Ragnar Lodbrog, who uses the word hauss, 
a he£Cd, proves nothing, since he refers to his expectations 
in Valhalla. Even if we could apply the passage to a 
drinking cup on earth, it would not follow that the hollow 
hauss was human. To drink a round of skulls in English 
com potation, is to drink to the memories of the departed ; 
and here the skull appears to be not the cup, but the said 
memories. The word scullion is, however, derived from 



Ixxlbrog himself says nothing of cups or bkulls: — 
'* Drekkum bior ad bragdhi 
ur biugA'idhum tiausa." 

Str.25. 
Shortly we shall drink beer 
out of hollowed heads. 

Uaiazkielf the skull of the hea<1, occurs in this poem. 
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skull, a drinking vessel, whence it would appear that we CHAP, 
fonnerly used the term in the same sense as the Northern - 



nations. 

7. From the establishment of a ffreve of the palace, in- Orqff; 
adequately termed comes palatii, as regarded his judicial aJf^L 
functions, though it may be correct with reference to his 
situation about the royal person, resulted a number of other 
greves, who cannot be considered in the light of comites, 
with the exception, however, of the landgraff, marckgraff, 
and burggraff among the Germans. The htBrgramus^ 
found by Loccenius in the Chron. Asiat., appears from the 
composition of the word to have been neither the companion 
of the general, nor a judge of the army, but the leader or 
duke himself, at a time when there was little or no differ- 
ence in dignity between the two titles. According to Sel- 
den. Land, in the title Landgraff, denoted a province or 
territory of somewhat larger extent than that of the feodal 
graves; and it appears from Schilter, that anciently the 
landgraff vf^s called landrichter, a provincial judge, and 
that graff in the title is simply the name of the office. 
This is, in all probability, the original case of all the oflBi- 
ciary appellations, and titles of dignity resulting from them, 
which end in graff, greve, or reve. The landgraff, "as the 
judge and governor of a territory, must have been originally 
no more than the Saxon scyrgerefa, or shire^eeve, sheriff, 
for scgr is a province, and gerefa its judicial governor. 
This office was held by aldormen and earls, both* military 
persons, and hence the sheriff, besides presiding over the 
shire or county court, had command of the military power 
within his district. The king's heahgerefa, or highgreve, 
seems to have been a functionary resembling the chief jus- 
tice of England, and the judiciary superior of the shire^ 
reeves, who were called heah gerefan, or high reeves, with- 
out the addition of king in respect of their precedency over 
the inferior gerefan of portions of their jurisdictions. 
Besides the shire-greve, the Laws of Edward the Confessor 
enumerate greves (for such is the orthography) of wapen- 
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takes^ hundreds, burghs, and towns ;* besides whom were 
. Led or LetgreveSy Trithingreves^ probably Tythinggreves ; 
and, in the Saxon Chronicle, under the year 897, mention 
is made of a wicgerefa of Winchester, as an officer of high 
rank. It matters little that some of these, us the tungreve 
and burghgreve, came to denote the bailiff or constable of 
the kind of place or court to which his title of quaUty is 
affixed ; for in their origin they must have partaken of the 
general signification of that title. The ledgreve must have 
presided over the Court Leet, the most ancient court of 
record in the kingdom with jurisdiction over all offences 
except high treason ; the tungreve, though now considered 
the bailiff of a manor, must in like manner have been the 
judicial governor of the town, whether it belonged to an 
earl or the king ; and the burghgreve must have been a 
similar governor of a burgh or fortified town. The German 
f^^ffff^^ff Js 1^0 other than the count of a castle or fort ; 
and the boroughreeve of Manchester must have derived his 
appellation from the castle expressed in the name of that 
town; while the wicgerefa of Winchester was obviously 
the governor of the wic or district, otherwise called the 
city. 

8. Nothing can be more clear than that those who had 
frontiers exposed to hostile aggression, and had the means 
of defending them, stationed troops upon tliem for that 
purpose, allowing them the occupied land as a military 
feod, the usual stipend before the general use of money. 
To refer the origin of the marckgraff, translated marquis, 
to the imperial dukes and counts of boundaries,-}* is to go 



* " Orcve autem nomen est potestatis; apud nos nichil melius vidctur esse 
quarn prefectura. Est enim multiplex nomen; grrcvc enim dicitur dc scire, 
de wapentaglis, de hundredo, de burgis, dc villis." And after an attempt to 
explain the word by derivation, the writer supposes that the counts of the 
Frisians and Flemings were called *'mercgrcve8," because they had jurisdic- 
tion and goternment over others. — L. Edxo. Conf, c, 82. 

t Scythlcl Limitis Dux; Rhetici Limitis Dux, &c. — See Scldcn, p. 299. 
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to the granary for the first source of wheat. "As the chap. 
counts or graves of ordinary provinces," says Selden, " were ' 

generally called by their province, so such as were em- 
ployed on the frontiers had the titles of MarcAio ; and 
Marckgrave, or Marchese, Italian. Sidonius Appollinaris 
describes the officiary dignity before the name Marquis 
was known : — 

Comitlfl sed jure rccepto 

Danubii ripas ot tractam liinitis ampli 
Circuit, hortatur, dispooit, discutlt, armat ; 

In Anthemio, 

and he observes that the word marchio does not occur in 
the empire before Charlemagne, who appointed governors 
by that name in Grascony."* It is scarcely possible that 
the office should have subsisted until the middle of the fifth 
century, when Appollinaris wrote, without a designation. 
The word mark, as the denomination of a frontier, is of the 
highest antiquity, and, connected with the title of an officer 
stationed upon it as a governor, it has been taken for a 
frontier exposed to hostilities as long as invasion and re* 
pulsion have been known. Marchio may not have been 
coined before the eighth or ninth century, but that word 
is only the offspring of a Teutonic title. The word r^ark, 
which with slight variations in orthography, is found in all 
the Gothic dialects; marca, Italian; camarca, Spanish, 
and not disguised in the French marche, English march, 
Old Scythian marha, is the same as the Persian marz, the 
limit, border, boundary of a country. By the addition of 
ban, a lord or warden, which is its signification darban, a 
gate keeper, it becomes murzaban, a governor on the con- 
fines of a hostile country, called marzbum, when named 
independently of the governor. Now the question is, 
whether the Gothic nations brought with them this Asiatic 



It is Vadiamos, quoted by Wachter, who says that the Franks imitated 
the Romans, in the creation of this officiary dignity. 
• Titles, p. 420,421. 
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^Vy ^' title, in the form of markbann or merhfan* like hutghan 
■ I — Q^^^h ^ castle, and han)y or, as there is reason to believe^ 
from the high rank which the marquis has always heldy 
that he was a companion of the chief, they used gisindo 
with mark, and thus made it literally a limitis comes. The 
addition of ^ra^ must have taken place after the Grermans 
began to consider it as a title above its import of judge, 
and equal to count. 

Between this Asiatic title ban^ and the English banner^ 
or between the Gothic /an, and A.S.fana, a standard, and 
also between mark or march, a boundary, and the Icelandic 
merki, a standard, there is a striking connection ; but the 
application of the terms is different : the banner was the 
personal ensign of the ban or lord governor, and the merki 
was the standard of the country original planted on its 
confines, to distinguish the boundary which surrounded the 
property of the tribe. We have already ascertained the 
precise import of ftan and its derivative banner, and it is 
worth while to take the same pains with a word which 
subsists in all the dialects of Europe and western Asia. At 
one distant period all this vast tract of land was covered 



• This Oriental terra has been widely circulated. Ban, among the 
Turks, Hungarian;*, and other people eastward, is the governor of a terri- 
tory. From the Sanskrit root bua, to shine, came hhanu^ in Sanskrit, the 
sun, and hanu^ in Persian, a prince; the Gothicyhn, used in the Gospels of 
Ulphilas, for lord, gives the A.-S.ya7Mi, Germ, fahn and vahnj and English 
ujane^ now a weather cock, because it occupies the place of the ancient 
banner, which is the meaning of the three preceding words. But hhanu^ 
a prince, and hhanu, the sun, that is, the shiner, are also so connected, that, 
without intending a pun, this may be said to be the most illustrious of 
titles. There is, however, another root, biias, to sliinc, which also signifies 
threaten, and hence we see the peculiar f )rce of the barbarous Latin words 
hammm^ an edict, heribannum^ a mulct of neglect of military duty, hnnnirej 
to issue an edict, publish banns, ftanniri, to put under bann, to banUh, and 
tome others, which arc commonly deduced from the old German bann, a 
lonl, without attempting to explain the manner in which bann vamc to 
be«r that signification. The connection between bhanu, the sun, and the 
deity, Pan, afibrds an illustration of Dr. Grimm's law of transition, by 
whieb * U. F » Germ. Y and B. 



oniGiNEsi pathici.^. 



iwith forests, whose liumao tenanta were little bands of 
hunters, in Sanskrit called manjas, and who, like the North 
American red men, would very naturally denominate the 
place of their regular abode a station, Sanskrit sihanam^ 
Lat. HtatiOf Germ* stadt, A.-S. stethf and would find an 
application for the country around it, from the character in 
which it was of most iuijxjrtance to them as their hunting 
ground. Mark, mearc, and march denote a country as 
well as a boundary. In Sanskrit, marytja is a boundary or 
hmitj and it is manifestly connected with marh^ to make 
go, prepare the way, make a road ; mart/ana, a search, 
marga, a road, morffa, a hunter, margika, a deer killer, 
hunter, a traveller. The modern Persic marz^ a boimdury, 
is the same maryya and marh^ while the Old Scythian or 
Tliracian marha denoted the titandard. 

The primitive hunter?^ having chosen their stations, would 
at first adopt natural objects as their landmarks; but where 
rivers, mountains, remarkable trees and stones were wanting, 
they would place artificial marks. These might be stakes 
set on the ascertained line at intervals. In time they 
would be ornamented and carved with the heads of Gods, 
and animals sacred to Gods : such were the terminal 
deities of tJie Romans; and when Tacitus says that the 
Germans carry into battle the figures and standards which 
they have taken out of their groves,* he seems to allude to 
standards which had been employed in this manner, and 
which were the marks or military ensigns of all tlie Ger- 
manic uations,t some of whom long re tamed the Latinized 



CHAP. 



* Bffiglei et eigfi« qaodatn, dctratiU loeli, in prffilium ferQnt, — Mor. 
Ger, e, 4& 

t Atid 9ftrrii8tia« where the standard of war In tb« foniih cenlnry was 
denominated Marha : ** Quiilam ex i]1i« furore percUus trucl, ctilceo »uo ia 
tribunaJ coiitortu, * Marha, MiltIik/ quod e$t upud eoei signiim bellicum, cx- 
clmnavtt, eiftmque ftecuta incuDftitit muUUudo, vexilto elato rcpeote barUi- 
rle«>, tilalaiii rerum^ iu ipsum pritici^Miiii («cil. CooatanUum Imper.) fereba- 
IttT.'*— rf4»flm. MareelL t. xix, c. 2, 

AooonUog to Tadtui Ilia Oermau mark was a boar, and CaptAin Wilford 

T 
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^?X^' Sanskrit appellations oiMarcomanni and Quadi, as if hunt- 

■ ing continued to be their occupation.* 

The placing of banners upon fortresses on the borders of 
a country, and upon the outer walls of castles, is derived 
from this primitive and necessary use of the hunting 
standard. He that in early times had the command of the 
borders or the border fortress, had the mark delivered to 
him as his warrant of authority, and was called a marchio, 
marquis, or in Norse, a merkisman. The national standard 
was peculiarly the standard of the monarch.f It would be 
delegated to none but a man of the first distinction, and 
hence it came that men of high rank, though not standard 
bearers, were styled tnerismen,'];. This general title, im- 
ported by the Longobards into Italy, was the original of 
the Marchese, which, and not markgraffy or the Low Lat« 
marchio, is the original of the French and English Mar^ 
quis. The Romans, instead of applying the title to mortal 
uses, devoted it to Marica, the tutelary nymph of the 
margo, seashore, or forest boundary. 



mentions the very curious fact of a tradition of the Hindis " that Varahet- 
wara [the boar-lord, an epithet of Vishnu, the sun] once reigned in the 
western countries, where they believe his posterity still live in the sliape of 
white varahas or boars. — AsUtt, Bete€trehe$, vol. ill, p. 378. Helmets in 
the form of boars heads, and armour covered with the shapes of hogs, are 
common enough in Beowulf; but Tacitus is probably mistaken in saying 
that the Germans had this form on their ensigns in veneration of the great 
mother, the animal being every where sacred to the sun. Our word boar is 
the A.-S. fear?i=porc Ft, (from lAt,)=varaha, a boar, Sanskrit; for the 
A.-8. ea=o long. 

* Mark-^>'men, hunting-men, hunters : Quadi, (the Sanskrit v or ira 
Lat. K-f V) are VatUuu, hunters. Va€Uia in Sanskrit, and veiddi in None, 
mean the same, hunting. 

t ' Eptir thetta sagdi Heidrekr thionam synum flrir aetUin syna, ok Isetr 
tha setia vp merki sitt, ok veitr Haralldhi kong^ atgaungo.' Afterwards 
Heidreck told his ministers his resolution, bidding them to set up bis 
standard, and attack king Uarald. — Hervarar Saga, c. 11. 

X See the extract from the Hirdskra, in a note, p. 271. In the Ynglinga 
Saga, c. 40, we read that Ingialld Illrsedi invited to a great feast, kings, 
earls, and other merkU-men, See also Olqfs Saga, c, 18, 62, 136. 
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The tnerkisman, and consequently the marquis, was what ^?^^* 
was termed from the other appellation of a standard, a baner- 



herr or banner-lord, by which was meant a nobleman who Banner 
had the privilege of raising his own standard, while baners^ 
man, in Old Swedish at least, was only a standard bearer. 
Anciently there was only one banner in an army, unless 
when taken from the enemy, another was borne as a trophy. 
When l(ing Harald overcame earl Hakon, he commanded 
** badi merkin," the two banners to be carried before him.* 
So when several kings or princes, who are notably banner^ 
men or lords, were united in war, there might be the 
standard of each. Of this there was a remarkable instance 
in the army which queen Margaret led against king* Albert, 
when she had three banners borne before her, for her three 
kingdoms of Sweden, Denmark, and Norway, while Albert 
wa8 preceded by a still greater number, as having several 
princes in his forces.f Dr. Jamieson seems to regard the 
Scottish batterer as the representative of the Swedish term. 
That there was very early a distinction between a noble 
who might and one who might not erect his own standard, 
may be inferred from the high importance which warlike 
nations attached to their banner, and *which long continued 
in the CJerman empire, where' fiefs of the higher degrees, as 
principalities, duchies, and graffschafften or counties, were 
conferred by the presentation of a certain number of ban- 



* Heims Kriogla, I, p. 147 ; apud Ihre. 
t The words of the smaller Rhyming Chroniele, qaoted by Ihre, are — 
The Swenske kommo fbrst a* then bana 
Med sa* ma**ngen sBrlingen fana 
Af thesse try rike baner, 
Ma hade the Tyske ma*oge fler 
Af hertnga, grefWe och banerherra. 

The Swedes came first in the amy 

With so many noble flags 

Of these three realms the banners; 

But yet the Germans had many more, 

Belonging to dakes, to counts, and bannerlords. 

t2 
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iiei*s.* The origin of this custom ia no doubt to be traced 
to the use of the standard in determining the property on 
which it was erected, and giving to the officer in charge of 
its defence, a title derived from its own appellation of mark. 
When the duchy of Bavaria was surrendered into the hands 
of Frederick Barbarossa, in 1156, in order to the advance- 
ment of the marquisate of Austria to a duchy, the surrender 
of it was made by the delivery of seven banneni, and the 
creation of the dnchy by the presentation of two. The 
investiture of the duchy of Bavaria in tlie duke of Saxony, 
was made by the same seven banners, each denoting, 
originally, a place won by l)attle.t The poet Gunther, in 
reference to this emperor's giving a kingdom to one brother 
and a duchy to another, mentions the delivery of a banner 
on occasions of investiture as an ancient ceremony : — 

" Ergo ubi vexillo part«fin, quara dixJmui Ule, 
Hoe autem gladio recpum suscepit nb Jpso| 
If uoc etenlm loogo servtttum tempore morcm 
Curia noetm tenel/' 

The act of delivering the banner appears to convert the fief 
into a sovereign jurisdiction. The territory so honoured 
was called a fahnlehn^ or banner-feod, which appears as 
Vanhhn in the Golden Bull of tlie emperor Charles IV. in 
1356. If the prince invested by the emperor with a fief of 
this value, were a bishop, the presentation was made with 
the imperial sceptre, which he was required to touch, and 
the fief was then called a Zepterlehn^X This ceremony, 
which superseded the ancient mode by ring and pastoral 



• Impcmtor confert cum sceptro »pLriCi]*Ubu», et cum teullte 
bu», feuila omDia iUuitriffi dignitalis. — Spec, Saxon, L lu. n, 90. 

t The ChroD. Piclatmlum says absolutely a graod cngmgemeot was de* 
noted by the bauncr, and if so, it explains the custom and term of ttr%km0 
th$fiag» " Hertog Wtlhelms to Bruuswiok seven Buoncn van seven Lovel 
Straeden, &c.'*— Srrt/j^ BrumvUmt. t, II, p, 410. 

I ' Der kaiser sol Uhen alien gastHcken Furstcii iu rebt mli dem Zcpter, 
uud alien welttichcti Purvteo mjt dcm Vanen/^^The emperor Is to Invest atl 
spiritual princes in their right with the seeptrv, and all Icmpoml prjnota 
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staff, was not always quickly dispatrhed ; for at the inves- 
titure of the archbishop of Metz, no fewer than fifty banners 
were presented to him. The number, however, is only a 
proof of the tendency, in ceremonial matters, to run into 
excGBA, for originally n single banner was a t^utBcient 
representative of the country delivered. This appears from 
the custom that when a prince, who was present at an in- 
veiititure, had pretensions to the fief about to be conveyed, 
he sit^nified his claim by touching its banner. An in.stance 
of the latter occurred in 1530, at the investiture of the 
dukes of Pomerania, to which the elector of Brandenburg 
laid claim.* 

The banner, called by the Germans fahn and raw, or 
twiAn, was manifestfy named from iaw, a lord, and is found 
in the Anglo-Saxon compound (/udfifftna.f the gundfahn 
of the Germans, and gnntfano of the Italians, all signifying 
the same thing, a war banner, the n being an addition in 
all but the Anglo-Saxon. From a passage in the Roman 
dt jRous^ it appears that the gonfanon was attributed to 
barons, and the p^naw to knights ;^ — 

" Li buroQS ourent gonfanoDa, 
LI ctievalien ourent pcnoni.*^ 
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I 



tccording to other passages quoted by Du Cange, the 
gonfanan was a flag suspended at tlie end of a spear or 
lance : — 



with the bmnncT. — J'ui^ Provine. Al4fman, c. 1)0. One pasMge in these 
iM>l«» ftppcvi to l>e • trsnslftUoo of the other; both hftTo tjoeu tfttn»oribod 
from writan on tlie subject « 

• Selden, Titles of Honor, p, 33S-341. 
f From the B«njkrit root Tt7Dif« to fight. The whole A. -Sax. word leemfl 
to tie Orkatal. Dr. Bosworth, in attempting to derive the A.^Sax. a«Ijec^ 
tivif| ffodj good, from gudh, war, observes that the latter \s a '* controetion 
<ifj^itud iMiATi rage, fury iu bat tie, Odin." lo this etyrnulogy there aro 
more errors than cao be couveaientiy noticed. Odin is not derived frook 
■oy Icdaiidlc word, nor can udhr he tiiken aa the parent of an Aoglo-SaxoQ 
word. Vdhr^ ragCp furyp may be related to ^dh^ through the root ruDB. 




^ ^ -^ « .m^ 
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*< Bafsse la lanee oh li gon&non iieot." 

Roman dTAuberp. 




*' A lances sont li goniiinoDs pendiia." 

Ibid. 



Lords 
Marehet, 



Apparently the dtSerence between the penon and the gon- 
fanon was that while the latter was square, the former had 
wingSy tails, or pinions, which were cut off when the knight 
was made a banneret, or the bearer of a smaller kind of 
banner. But though both were war banners, the persons 
privileged to u&e them were not of the rank ofbaner herren 
or merkis menn* 

9. The old English Lords Marches are truly markgraffs 
and marqutssesy with a vernacular appellation. Their power 
upon the borders of Wales and Scotland was not to be 
exceeded by that of the greatest count palatine instituted 
by William the First, for the very same purpose of defend- 
ing his dominions against incursions. The Welsh Marches 
are supposed to have been settled by the Saxons as a bar^ 
rier against the Britons. The lords marches appear to have 
been earls, and held their courts severally in their jurisdic- 
tion, until Henry III. fixed a court at Ludlow; which, 
says the compiler of " Documents connected with the His- 
tory of Ludlow,'' was continued till William IIL, after the 
death of the earl of Macclesfield, thought fit to divide the 
government between two peers of the realm, with titles of 
lord lieutenant of North and South Wales, and dissolved 
the court, which used to consist of a president, as many 
counsellors as the prince pleased, a secretary, an attorney. 



* The banderiOf the standard of the middle ages, appears to have been 
formed from the Longobardic band-um of the same signification (Patd 
Wamtfrid, I, J, e. 20), which is not as Da Cange supposes, the Persian 
bandjfateia, a band or ligature, but the Gothic bandioo, a sign. Bcmdi, 
Gothic, corresponds with the Persian ; and bandwo with the Arabic band, 
a large standard, a legion or army of ten thousand men. From the Gtotbie 
verb bandujan it seems probable, however, that the band, fateia, is the 
prindary meaning, then, a number of men banded together, then, the name 
of their standard, and lastly any sign or token. These terms are connected 
with the Sanskrit bandh, to bind, unite ; bandhata, a band of kinsmen. 
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a Bolicitorj and four j ustices of the counties of Wales. In 
tlieir respective court?, tlie Lords Marches had power of life 
and death ; " and in every frontier manor a gallows was 
erected, and if any Welshmen came over the boundary 
between them and the English (then Saxons), they were 
iakcD up and hanged; every town within such Marches 
being furnished witli a horseman, armed with sword and 
epear, niuintuined on purpose to take them up ; and if any 
Englishman was caught on the Welsh side*, he suffered the 
same fate^ such was their antipathy to each other ; for the 
Wclsluuen counted all lawiul prizes they took from the 
Ent^hsh. For this reason houses w^ere frequently moated 
round, and pahsadoes or stakes set round the edge of the 
moat to make a stronger fence, into which place the in- 
habitants every night drove their cattle for better security. 
If a Wel&hman cx)uld get a stolen horse or cow over the 
bar^ he cried out ' My own ! ' and further the horseman 
dared not folU»w, or they would have hanged him/' Their 
authority was abohshed by a statute of Henry VI 11., in 
which they appear to have been incorrectly styled Lords 
AI archers,^ 

10. The Spanish neithor^ French seigneur, and Italian Senior, 
senior, are unquestionably words of the same origin and SeigZur. 
import, but that any o( them is eveii remotely connected with 
the Latm senior, an old man, is very doubtfut^f It may 



* 60 ipellcd by BUckstooe, who dtet the statute. — Comm. I» 807. 
JliorrA-^r, a man of tbe marchf Is not locompaUble with lord; but tho 
meaning of the Htle ii not a tord niardier^ but a lord of the march, tii In 
the PciYlan title mmnaban, and tlie Ocrmai] markgnnff, 

t Menage mtms lo Itave given etirrency to thU fabe dcfiratlODi which 
however, li %tey Kaakof (8tt p. d!2, n.>. Speaking of the title tU^y he lays 
tiiat it *' dodoiibtedly coinef from the Latin oblutivc jmiore, because people 
advanced lo yean have at aU times borne the flrtt dignltlesi witness tho 
word irp4<rCtirri|C) among tlic Greeks^ and ttnatore* among the Romans* 
Tlie vrrilert of Low ti^tin uied §eftior and teigtteur for lon^l. CujuSy in the 
jirvlace to hit book on Fiefs, »aya that tatattuM is represented by domimu, 
whJeli ts also ealli^d jrriior, though tlie man might nut be advanced Inyeart^ 
in thfl saoM wtty that wo mjf tmtUor ttad prttb^ter, rather out of eostom, 
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CH^P. be considered as an established fiict, that under the feodal 
' system, every nation had its banner lord^, or persons privi- 
leged to bring their tenants into the 6eld, under their own 
respective standards. In old Spanish seniuif or senha, and 
also senheria, signified a sign, token, standard, whence 
tenhoria, a lordship,* and 9enhor^ a baron ; now what are 
these but words formed upon the Latin «^9ntm, whence 
insigne, a military standard ? The Italian, which rejects 
aspirates, and as much as possible the nasal sound, is 
indeed spelled in the same manner as the Latin, but the 
signification of its senior is that of the Spanish senhar, 
represented in old English as signiar, as well as the old 
French seigneur. And in middle age Latin, senior was not 
the adjective, but a modification of the nasal appellation. 
With this explanation it is not difficult to understand why 
the title of seigneur was attributed to the Carlovingian 
princes, who were elected " seniors " before they were called 
by the voice of the people to the throne.+ 

Signufh is very commonly derived firom the Grreek sema, 
a sign, standardyj: but both are Sanskrit in origin, and 
very dlH'erent words. Sima, a limit, boundary, border, 
furnishes the Greek, and very likely the Latin limes, but not 
signum, which is sanjna, signs, symbols, characters, terms^ 
Hence insigne, a standard, primarily refers to the characters 



than ill reijrard to aire." ** Prom senior we have made teignewr, whence the 

Italians haYe matie iignnrt^ and the Spaniards seii'or. From nore, a oon- 

tractiou of tfMiorg, we have made fi#Mr. Of tiort, the Italians have made 

$iret of which we have made sirt." This Is sad blundering. The Longobardt 

took $irt into Italy ; the Burgundians and Franks took it into France. With 

respect to the Greek prttbuieroi, senior, on which many rely for support in the 

cxplauaUon of sowifor, as the dignity of an aged person (Hifffmaimi LexU. 

Cm jcyrf . t, IV, im rpc.>, it appears to have become a title by naing a siUUant 

in |Uace of the aspirate Ma, in the Sanskrit pnMhkmk^ a lord (StqtrA,p. 209). 

* S^nkoTM oecars in the sense of stnAcrta in a charter of the date 180S. 

^* TVnera poesint si voluerint vexillum sea senboriam per tree diet natarmlfla 

la tlgQum mi^ioris dominiL*— 2>ii Coii^e, t. lY, c. 376. 

t Aaoalea Fnldaiiaca, Ab. SS7, Ite. 

t EMyel^Brituuktt(XewBdit.Xsft.Pkilolafy,p.aOS. 
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and m»rksp the devices funned either with the staff, or ^^^^* 

upon the flag or peudatit, which it niii^lit carry. The ! — 

insigne of the Romans was properly the eagle itself. 

1 1 • There are two appellations of officers of very high ConttabU 
rank, both in the royal household and in the state, the j^^rsfml 
Coiutahl and Manthalf in the former of which alone the 
title of count appears; but there is no doubt that very 
early, though perhaps not originally, the marshal was also 
a coinpauiou. Both terms are connected with the stable 
and its brute inmates. From the etymology of constable^ 
comers stabuli, companion of the horse stall or stable, we 
learn little more than that the office was filled by a person 
in the household of a sovereign. It is perfectly clear that 
constable, which Wachter believes the Frankt* to have used 
when they instituted the office, could nut be the term em- 
ployed by any German people before the great irruptions 
into the Roman provinces ; and it is eqitally evident that 
^a warrior chieftain had a number of horses, animals to 
^ which these people were, as their descendants continue, 
particularly partial, he would have grooms, and those 
grooms would be under separate government. If a Roman 
emperor had a master of horse, and if Charlemagne found 
it necessary or ornamental to have a constable, then under 
some other name, the predatory chieftains of the north, 
induced by like pnde, or more probable necessity, placed 
their horse-stalls under similar management. Though 
the precise word, by which such an oilicer was denoted, 
may not be detected, there are ahundance of terms, and 
L«oine customs, that smell strongly of the primitive stable. 

12. It has been sufficiently seen that the appellations Mar$hid. 
given to officers among uU the Teutonic or Gothic race, 
were significant of their duties, or in some way or other 
connected with them by very sensible ideas. Paul Warne- 
frid has preserved the designation of the Longobardic 
curator of horses, and it literally sjgniiies the horse-boy, as 
does the hestasvein in the ancient lierberg or palace of the 
Scandinavian monarchs. The appellation referred to is 
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CHAP, tnarpahis, from mar, the general Teutonic appellation of 
* horse, and particularly of a war horse, the reason of which 
is probably found in the Sanskrit root mar, to sound, 
in reference either to its voice, or the sounding of its hoofs. 
The other part of the compound is an Oriental word from 
which the Greek pais, Turk, peck, Sw. poike, and our boy, 
the Italian poffffio, and the French and English page, have 
originated. This word in the Persian is bach, a child, a boy, 
a youth, a servant, which in the plural, bachagan, denotes 
also the young of any animal, and is connected with the 
verb bacfiakandan, to drop, distil. Boxhornius notices that 
bagoes was the appellation of the attendant on a king in 
Persia and Macedonia ; but it is unquestionably the same 
word. All these words must be referred to the Sanskrit 
bhaga. Marpahis is, therefore, horse-boy and horse-page ; 
but the officer denoted by this appellation was a person of 
note. Gisulf, tlie nephew of Albino, was his horse-page be- 
fore he was appointed by that monarch to the government 
of Friuli, which soon afterwards became an independent 
duchy ;'''' and a horse-page is represented as accompanying 
king Cunibert into the Senate.f Warnefrid translates the 
word strator, the strewer of the litter, and this may have 
been originally the duty of the page, but certainly it could 
not have been discharged by the person just mentioned. 
In Scandinavia, the horse-page was denominated simi- 
Page, larly in signification, hestasvein, horse-swain, youth or ser- 
vant, and from passages in the ancient Sagas, appears to 
have been a person of high rank about the herberg or 
palace.J Attendants of this kind are called adelschalks, 



* Alboin Oisalfum, ut fertur, suum nepotem, virum per omnia idoDcam, 
qui eldem strator erat, quern lingua propria inarpahit appeUant, ForojulianaB 
civitati, et toti regioni illlus pra^ficere statuit. — P. Wamrfr,, de JReb» 
Longob. L II, c. 9. 

+ lb. l. VI, c. 6. 

i * Annad einn kemur Reiginn ad meela vid Sigurd, og msBlti, kinleg^ er 
thad ad tha fiilt giorast hestasTein kongs, edur iara hlauprar.' On aQother 
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noble servants, in a decree of Tassilo, duke of Bavaria, for CHAP, 
the regulation of their weregild, which he directs to be ' 

estimated as if they were at home with their parents, but 
the weregilds of others were to be taken according to the 
law of weregilds.* 

The Germans call their attendants on princes edelknaben, 
noble boys, i. e, pages. As to the word page, which 
appears to have come to us through the French, as its cog- 
nate and synonyme, Joy, from the Swedish, Dr. Richardson 
quotes the following passage from Home Tooke: — "As 
servants were contumaciously called harlot, variety valet , 
knave, so they were called pack, patch, page,^' Meaning 
ihiaLtpage comes by vulgar use from pack, through patch, 
be produces tlie two instances below to show that the office 
was not originally an honour, and derives the word from 
" A.-S. pcBcan, to pack, and consequently to impose upon."t 
But Warnefrid's authority sets the original force of the 
word beyond doubt. The mar-page was a military man of 
the first importance ; and in the old French Romances, the 
term page is still miUtary ; and is applied to an attendant 
on a knight, but not to an esquire,j: for in all probability it 
denoted a youth (the Persian bach). In France, however, 



oecasion comeB Regin to talk with prince Sigard, and said to him, ^ Is it 
(more) natural that you should beoome king's horse-page, or go about like 
ranners?' (be at liberty.)— VoUunga Saga, c. 32. 

• <<Servi priocipis, qui dicuntur adelschalke, suum habeant wercgeldum, 
Juzta morem, quein habuerunt sub parentibus ct ceteri ininores weregeldi 
Jozta legem suam." — Apud Ihre. 

f *' Our lyege lordc the Kyng hath power and fireedom of a page for to 
make a yomao." — Dives jr Pauper, lit Comm, e. 17. 

** I had rather be tome with wUd horses then any varlet should have 
woune sueh lots, or any pages or pricker should have had the price (prize) 
of me." — Hiit. of Kinge Arthur, c. 07. 

X Dn Cange illustrates this application of the word from Will. Gulart, 

anno 1801 :— 

^ Metent k mort ea hertwijages 

Chermliers, escnyers, et pages." 
And the Chronicle of Bertrand de Onesoelin : — 

*< Son baeinet &isoit k son page porter." 
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^?Y ^* as in England, it was at an early period bestowed only on 

—I — persons of a low condition; and in the former, the assistants 

of tilers were called their pages.* The diminutive of page^ 

Paget^ which is the sirname of a noble family, occurs in 

one of our Monkish Chronicles.t 

Gower employs the term Horse-KnavCyX as if it had 
fallen into contempt even in his time : — 

And everie boor this freshe Male 

These lustie lads ride aboute, 

And I mnst nedes sew (follow) her route, 

In this maner as yoa nowe se, 

And trusse her halters forth with mee 

And am but her horse knave. 

Car^fetiio Amantis. 

Ammianus Marcellinus applies the word strator, to the 
person who took care of the imperial horses, who could 
only have been so called originally from strewing the litter. 
In the Salic Law the strator is placed between the mariscaU 
cus, marshal, and the smith or farrier, so that he was probably 
under the direction of the marshal, whose title resembles 
that of the mar-pagCy and means a horse-servant. In the 
Alamannic Law, if a marshal, having the care of twelve 
horses, were slain, the weregild was forty shillings, which 
was the amount of the composition for the death of a 
seneschall over twelve servants, and'a swine-herd over forty 
hogs.§ This implies a much lower rank than held by the 
Longobardic and Norse horse-page. Spelman remarks a 
difference between the marshal and constable in the 



* In the Salic Law even a kind's boy or page is classed with a person of 
low rank. ** 81 quis puer regis vel lidus, kc" — Tit, xiv. n. 6. 

t ''AngUci perdiderunt nisi duos sagittarios et nnum pagettam.*' — HnvTm 
Knyghtonf An, 1342. 

X Wachter says that knah implied a youth, a belted soldier; and 
with adel, a page. In older German it was knaph = gnav-ut Latin. The 
word hcr$e appears to denote the neig?ier, as rnar does the sounder, from 
the noise of its hoofs. Our Aor«els the A.-S. hort, Germ. ?urou and nm; 
and reth and hre$h are both Sanskrit roots denoting to neigh, 
k Tit. 79, n. i. 
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tins of Charlemagne, equal to tluit between master 
and servant: there were several marshak, and but one 
constable. He was appointed by the prince, and they 
received their office from the constable. After the Carlo- 
vingian race of kings, the constable does not appear to 
have rejected the appellation o( vtarshal ; and thus it has 
happened that the latLer liaw been attributed to the com- 
mander of the royal army instead o( constable. By a Uke 
confusion of term^, straior was ai'terwards substituted for 
marahalj in the case of Robert de Moatfort, the hereditary 
marshal of the Norman army. 

That marshal was originally an appellation of no great 
repute, is evident from several circumstmces, besides the 
disparaging classification in the Alamannic Laws. Of 
' these the principal fact is, that the word is used to denote 
very low otlcei*, as well as the high one of Earl MarshsiL 
Mere farriers are called maresckauXf in France; and Mat- 
thew Paris, an, 1252, uses the word marisckalcia, as the 
place for putting up horses. Madox cites a record of the 
reign of Edward IL, by which it appears that Thomas de 
Warblynton held the manor of Shirefield in chief of the 
king by the service of being marcschall of the wliores in 
the king's household p of dismembering condemned male- 
factors, and of measuring the galons and bushels in the 
king's household.* 

lu Gernxany, the duke of Saxony, as arch-marshal of Avenor* 
the empire, discharged the humble duties of hostler ; in 
Low Latin, abatis^ and French avenor. The Golden Bull 
of Charles IV. directs that the duke shall attend on horse- 
back in the yard of the pilace in which the emperor resides, 
and with a silver statf in his hand, and a silver measure, 
each of the weight of twelve marks of silver, supervise 
tiie measurement of oats for the imperial stables. As soon 
as they are heaped up as high as the breast of his horse. 
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CHAP, he shall take a measure of oats^ and deliver it to his vice- 
_— » marshal (of Papenheim), or to the marshal of the palace, 
who serves the horses.* Feeding the horses was, therefore, 
another original duty of the marshal. The Germans, how- 
HoHUr. ever, call the avenor or hostler a marstaller^ and our 
equery seems to be no other than the hostler and oat- 
measurer. 

Among the Anglo-Saxons there was a king's harse-thegn, 
horse-minister, who was a person of high rank,f and who, 
since iElfric renders prebenda aventt by fatfillere^ the 
measure filler, could not have been an avenor or oat-server. 
He may very truly, according to the import of the words, 
have been what is now termed master of horse, for master 
of horse servants, and so have been the equal of the imperial 
constable. Selden translates the title kors^thegn, in Latin, 
strator, and in English, master of the horse. In old 
Swedish the commander of cavalry was called marscA, 
which Ihre considers to be a contraction of marskalk, a 
marshal. As elsewhere it came to be a high dignity, and 
borne by persons of royal birth. When king Karl conferred 
the office upon Canute, who succeeded to the throne, he 
gave him a white staff, as is mentioned with much minute- 
ness in the Rhyming Chronicle : — 

Konungsen flck honom en hwitan kepp 
Och Marekens embeti thenned. 

The king gave to him the white staff, 
And Marshal's office therewith. 

Four marshals of the household of Henry II., whose 
wages were increased when they made herbergerie on the 
king's business, may possibly have been the original of the 
" king's Harbingers/' in the old ballads of Robin Hood. 
I^arUr, The Farrier, taking his name from ferrum, iron, was no 
other than the horse-shoer, whom the French and Dutch 
call a marshale ; and ferrura is explained in a charter of 



• Aarea Balla, c 27. t Chron. an. 807. 
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Henry V. to be the oflit^e of shoeing horses.* From thia 
office, of which the tluties were probably tit first performed 
by the occupant, the noble fainily of Ferrers derived its 
name. 

13, Among the paLitinc officers of the empire was a 
comes the^aurariorum^ or treasure companion, t\ e, a 
treasurer. Mo Teutonic word preserves this appellation in 
connection with the attributive of dignity comes; yet no 
eople had more occasion for store keepers than the northern 
ibooters, who, themselves perpetually engaged in preda- 
tory warfare, were exposed to the same evils which they 
inflicted on others. The trust reposed in such a person, 
necessarily imphes intimate contiguity to the chieftain, and 
therefore little need arises to suppose the office to have 
been borrowed from any similar institution in either the old 
or the lower empire* In Anglo-Saxon, the treasurer w^as 
the hordere, whence our hoarder^ one who has a Aorrf, 
hoard or treasure ; and in old Norse, he was called a 
fiehirder^ which literally denotes a ctittle-herdsman^f and 
in a secondary sense a treasurer. The employment of 
this last term in connection witli cattle, takes us back into 
the pastoral age before the use of money, and we are led 
to observe the sameness of the change which took place in 
the Gothic and Latin terms for cattle in a collective sense. 
The F in the Gothic /*«i7i-e/^, Norse ^eA, A.-S,/eoA, cattle, 
became V in the Old Germ, vihu, N.Ger, ricA, and P in the 
Lettic and Old Prussian peckn, and Latin pec-tis^ cattle; 
the 11 of the former also becoming the K of the two latter. 
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* S«i8J qood ualgnavimuB te ail tot ferm et cIktcm eqnorami quo! pro 
\ tqidt ftabuli noBtrl, ia prtcsentt viagfo nootrOf ferrandis ueoessarfii fuerunt, 
lae ikbro9 et ferruro, et omnia alia quic nfficia ferrune cecessaria fuorint inl 
IquaindoUtiet opi>ortuna. — J?ym«r, Fixd. t* \%, p. 250. 

f ' Haao &Dn eirn maon er hiord hieUt — tha tok flehirtlannn hnEdast' 
Bo found a man who wa« g^razlng cat tte— then the herdanrnix took fright — 
Hfrvarur Sa^, c» 7. * lUondu oo brtBudu thar bygd ulln, eon drapa mena 
oe fle, oe att thad qalkt rar/ They plundered und burned all the towna 
thcrti iltt^ing oiau aud beast| and everything that was living. — IlfUl* e« 10> 
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CHAP. It matters little which language is considered the elder; 
' for this very agreement^ by conversion, proves only a com- 
mon origin, the Sanskrit pafu, a beast. Mr. Wining, in 
his essay on the origin of the Sabines, has all but proved 
them to have been Prussians and Courlanders.* The 
Gothic /aiAii5 does not occur in the sense of cattle; but 
the other words do commonly enough, as well as in that of 
money, whence our term fee, for pecuniary reward or 
offering. When king Alfred translated Orosius, the mean- 
ing seems to have been in a state of transition ; for he uses 
the phrase licgende- feoh, lying fee, for still property, as 
money, treasures, and furniture, magnum auri pondusyf and 
80 on ; and gangende feoh, walking fee, and cwic feoh, 
quick or live stock, for cattle generally. The Latin pecunia, 
money, is a recent formation from pecu-s or pecku, the 
cognate otfeoh orfeh, by the addition of the nasal termina- 
tion. With respect to hord, and horderp, it may be ob- 
served, that in Gothic, haird-^i is a herd, and haird-eis, 
the herdsman, which takes as its equivalent heard, a 
herd in A.-Sax. (air=eor), and therefore this word is not 
connected with cattle. On the other hand, the Gothic 
haurd, a door or gate (au=5), gives the A.-Saxon hord, 
and hordere, a treasurer, must in the first place have de- 
noted a door-keeper, the darban or door-lord of the Asia- 
tics ; while hord, a treasure, is simply that which is kept 
shut up. The Latin thesaurus, a treasure, is so evidently 
connected with the Sanskrit root dha, to keep, preserve, 
and sris, fortune, that an expectation of finding a like word 
under the canon of transition, would not be unreasonable 
though ungratified. MMnc explains it in his Glossary, by 



* Manual of Coinpar. Philology, P. Ill, c. 4, p. 264 ff. 
t Oros. Cott. MS. Tiber. B, I,./b. 31 h, 50, 51. Pecunia, perhaps by 
mlfltake, is used for peeudei in the Alamannic Laws (iU, 7iJ, and this very 
Saxon expression, *' pecnnia ▼iva," (cteie feoh,) occurs in the Laws of Bdw. 
Confessor, e. 10, and Will. I, c 9. 
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/rh f/erefa, which etymologically denotes rather a collector 
uf money than a purse-bearer, Hh sig;nification. 

14. The English title, Commodore ^ given to a nnval Cotnmo- 
officer, is to be referred to the class of companions, not- 
with^tandinu^ the assertion in the etymological dictionaries, 
that it is derived from the Spanish, and signifiet* a cum- 
mander. A commodore is not, etymoloiricvdly, a com- 
mander, but a companion of a commander, namely, an 
admiral, while the title of commander is otherwise appro- 
priated in tlie department of military service. 

Comdarii/m the military and feudal ranks of the 1 3th 
century, occupied the station between viscom}tii and varas^ 
aors among the people of Chalons, Gevaudan and Arcyron* 
The name is obviousfy the Latin comitores^ which, as the 
frecjuentative form of co mites, requires no remark. This 
title occurs in the will of James of Arragon, printed by 
D*Achery fr. ix, p. 200^, and cited by Du Cange: " Et 
^cum comitibus, vicecomitibus, comdoriis, vasvessoribus et 
nhis militibus civibus, &c.'* Why such a terra should 
have been selected for the English sador is not very clear. 
In the Salic Law Ctit. 2 J, we find a military leader styled 
ducarim^ of which the reason was probably that dux was Bucariut 
ailneady appropriated to the highest rank, and that this was 
to denote the next in command. In the imperial court, 
under Cons tan tine, sea officers called ameralii (araeralioi), 
or iidmirals, occur in precedence of drungaril and comites. 
We know that consul was often used for comes or earl of a 
ghire by the English writerai of Latin in the middle ages ; 
and before the Eastern word admiral was adopted for the 
conunander of a fleet, consul is mentioned as corresponding 
with the oriental appellation, by Matt. Paris, in 1272.* 
A few years afterwards, William de Leybume, by patent 



• (iloM. t^ II, j». 780. BiKjlinau cotisidLTS ihh to be the first occurrence 
ofUti! wAnf in Englinh Ublor^; but ihihvri of Glouctsttr, nhti wroti' a f*-«r 
vrsr* before Ihit duiv, uses It* Speak iu§f of ft defeat suAtalued by Ibe Suru- 
eem> he myt: 

1/ 
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CHAP, dated 16 Edw. L, 1286, was constituted '' Admirallus 

IX. 
* Maris Regis." But when Matthew Paris wrote, the title 

was captain and warden of the sea — " Capitaneus et custos 
maris," in the charter of Thomas de Middleton, dated 3rd 
Jan., 48 Henry III., or 1264. It may have been that this 
captain and warden was considered a sort of consul, and so 
was a comes by courtesy, and that, on the introduction of 
the new title, the next in rank was styled his commodore, 
or lower companion in command, for that is the sense of 
comdorius and comitor. 

In Arabic, says Spelman, amirom is a leader, and with 
Admiral, the article, al-amirOf a chief captain. Mention of four 
prators of the Saracens, called amarcei, occurs in Sigebert's 
Chronicle, in the year 630. Our Milton prefers this or- 
thography, in applying the term to a ship : — 

HiB spear, to equal which the largest pine 
Hewn on Norwegian hills, to be the mast 
Of some g^reat aramiral, were bat a wand. 

Parad. L. I, S04. 

According to the classification of James of Arragon, the 
Vavamn-. commodore should be the next inferior to the viscount, 
which with ourselves and others is a baron, considered as 
an individual or special title, and vavasor or valvassor, a 
gentleman who holds his fee of a baron. Some feudists, 
says Spelman, derive the word from vasallum; and others, 
more probably from valvis, "quasi ad valvas stantes," be- 
cause they waited at their lords gates on festivals when the 
people came to pay their respects. Spelman suggests the 
A.-S. teal, (weall) a wall, as if they were valvasores, cons- 
tituting a rampart of defence, and repeUing enemies from 



" Taelf princes ther were ded, 

That me clupeth amyrayls " 

L.402. 
and again, p. 407 : — 

" An amyrayl there bysyde, that an castel waste, 

Oeld hym up to Cristlne me though he nuste warto troste." 
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the gates and entrances of the realm.* These etymologies chap. 
are very erroneous, but not more objectionable than many * 

others of the same age. What one would expect to find in 
the term is a reference to the chief characteristic of the val- 
vasor, holding his fee of a baron, the vassal of a vassal, or 
the vassal of a chieftain; and if we followed the example 
of seeking words to suit a particular meaning, it would be 
exceedingly easy with such words as toald, power, wealda, 
a chief, and vassal, to produce the term wanted, Valvas^ 
sor is not a compound ; but since it is isolated in Low 
Latin, nothing can be learned from its French and 
English derivatives. The Spanish orthography, vasvessar, 
in the will above quoted, which has occasioned the notice 
of the term where it has no just claim, is the same as the 
vasvasouVf Engl, vavasor. The proper orthography is oa/- 
vasar, whence valvas-in'us, the diminutive, both implying 
a servant, and derived from the Sanskrit varivas, service. 
The lingual r in this language, when it is not retained in 
the corresponding Persian, Greek, Latin, Lithuanian, Go- 
thic, A,-Saxon, and O. High German, always becomes an 
/, and thus v€div€U, contracted valva8=^variv€is, and with 
the ordinary terminations or and in, valvasor, valvasin. 
The valvasor appears to have been the servant of the chief 
tenant of the sovereign, and to have been paid in the same 
manner as his superior, t. e, with a portion of that superior's 
feod or fief. 

• Glo06. p. M9. 
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CHAPTER X. 
Titles from personal accidents and attributes. 

1. — Bakon. 2. — Man, 3. — araMal. 4. — Baronet, iarones, yaronea. 5.— 
Vlr. 6. — Richmen or barons. 7. — Highmen, nobility. 8. — Qoodmen, 
flghtere, knights. 9.-— Boni homines, prodes hommes. 10. — Laird. 
11. — ^herair. 12. — frey herr. 13. — bame. 14.— beorn. 16. — sire, siresse. 
16.— sennorio. 17.— Knight, 18.— child, baba, infanta; dans, donzello. 
10. — Bachelor, chevalerle. 20.— haigstalders, haistaldi. 21. — Esqnire. 
22. — shieldbearer, sergeants. 23. — Gentlemen. 24. — Vavasor, Tioedo- 
mini, vidame; franklin. 26. — Commoner. 

CHAP. 1. It has been seen that the barbarians, preferring their 
' own forensic terms to those which were familiar to the Ro- 

Baran. mans, employed baro and barus, instead of vir or homo, 
when they intended man in a peculiar sense. The reason 
of this preference of vernacular to foreign words is easily 
understood, but it is not equally evident why they did not 
Latinize man in the same manner instead of bar. What- 
ever that reason was, it has operated upon the two terms 
so effectively, that while one continues to denote the 
human species, the other has become a title of honor. 

-Wow. 2. Tliere is a radical affinity between bar and vir, and 

between man and homo (ho-min-is), which they did not 
perceive, though a discrimination was made when homo was 
taken to re])resent man considered as a vassal. The former 
is only the latter augmented by the Sanskrit su, well, good, 
which, according to Mr. Wining, became FU, whence 
the transition to HU, HO is an occurrence sufficiently 
common.* Man in Persian, is this Gothic man, on which 



* This etymology seems to have been formed to suit his Sabine theory, 
but it is not objectionable, although not very necessary, since nothing is 
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CHAP. 



Man^ 



the Foreiga Quarterly Reviewer of J'akel observes "We 
consider the word man aB in some degree a crux etymolo^ 
^orum, and the Professor has not solved tlie difficulty. 
Two suppositions have been made ootj first tliat the root 
of ko-miu is in the second syllable ; secondly, that it is in 
the first horn. No doubt the root m-n is found in ahnost 
all the languages. It occurs in many Sanskrit words, and 
seems always to mean the divided, reasoning creature, &c. 
In this sense the very vvord man^aw-a* is found. Hence 
the names Menu, Menes, Minos and the like, denoting 
law-givers; hence also mens^ ^*jw» the moon, with many 
other words the scholar may class for himself, and hence 
also the A. -Saxon and English many That tlie simple 
meaning of man is the conscious or knowing animal, ia 
clear from the Sanskrit mUn^ to know, mind, understand, 
wfience mau'uhy a wise and learned man. But Menu and 
other names belong to the rooti maw, to judge, honor; and 
jK)ssibly both roots are deduced from mna^ to learn by heart, 
i^tudy, that is observe and remember, in which knowledge 
consists. 

3. Man having this signification, is radically irrespec- a Vauai, 
tive of sex, and so it is found in all the languages. It was 
taken to mean a vassal, because military service in person 
might be commuted, and in the case of a female tenant, 
either dispensed with or peHbrmed by proxy, 

4. A brave man or hero in primitive times was a strong Baronu^ 
man, The Ajax (Aias, Gr.) of ancient fable, the bravest {^'''^'»'^'' 
and strongest of the besjegers of Troy, was a poetical per- 
sonification of the quahty implied in his name, — the Sans- 



more ootuinoD Id lAoguage, whether sutknt or modem, than tlie Inters 
obAitfj^o of the tlbillaDt with the titplrato. The digamma iGema to reatik 
fhim B <]cfcctire avptrstioQ in Jumo for homo. If the A.-S. ffu/na ho the 
aamo woitj^ then? is a strotigor cteparture from the Sanikrit ju, 

* Blauifa U the ofllipring^ of Manu, a roan, which is also a proper oame, 
If Miirii) of the Uermaiitf^ In Tultut, and MunuTina ia mau* 
10 Djan or MaitnuP| aud Itko the EngUsh sLrJiumc MantLing, 
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krit aujas, strength * The Romnn^, Ooths, Germans, 

and Scandfnavians, when they intended to express a nmn 
as distinct from woman, employed the same word varied 
in each lan^^ua^^e according to the ascertained law, and 
that word is a derivative of the Sanskrit root vira, strength^ 
power, wliencc viray a hero, and var-man, armour, in Uie 
same ancient language, A different etymon is assigned by 
Sanitkrit grammarians*, who cUiss vira with a number of 
words which are said to be dedoced from their alleged roots 
by the uddittop of the letter repkuj and in this vague man* 
ner they derive vira from a/, go, Varman, armour, where 
man is ordy the common grammatical termination, is man- 
ifestly referable to the same viniy as implying a strong 
covering of defence, or a strong weapon. The reason that 
a strong man and a brave man were considered tlie same, is 
obvious. The strong man could not only l)ear the weight 
of armour, winch the foe by no effort could penetrate; but 
he could wield weapons which no armour worn by inferior 
men, could resist. Such a man was therefore able to over- 
come a multitude of the enemy, and so was deemed a hero, 
a word also connected with the Sanskrit vita. On this 
consideration, it appears to be more natural to connect 
wa, a brave man, witli luVct, strength, than with aj^ to 
go or shine. In much the same manner, a connection ia 
perceptible between the Arabic hat-sh^ strength, and Imt-al^ 
a champion; although Mr. Richardson adduces tliis very 
word hatal as illustrating with the Persian batal, cutting, 
separating, the difficulty or impossibility, which he maintains 
to exist in discovering the connection of words in the 
languages by the ear or eye. The difficulty is frequently 
experienced, but the impossibility can be affirmed only 
when the intermediate links of a connection are ascertained 



* Properly qftu; but the SnnskTit loog o it a coinpounil ofn antt i 
Ml tUe ludo-EuropeiiU clwa au^o^ froia r^', to be vjgorouft. 



and 
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to Imve utterly perished.* Words of like gound are pro- 
duced by the i>ame orf^aus, and must originally in related 
languages, have expressed the same conception, which, in 
process of lime, gives birth to a figurative ^ense, whence 
other terms may arise. The last of the derivations will 
appear tu have no affinity in signitication whatevr^r with the 
original conception, hut if the form of the conception be 
pn^served or discernible, the connection may be afhrmed, 
idthough its precise natuie canuot be declared. In the 
case of the Persian, hataU cutting, and Arabic batal^ a 
champion, are not so widely remote as the Oriental lexico- 
grapher imagines. ITie occupation of a champion, a soldier, 
a hero, is cutting and kilhng^ and to pursue it with success 
he must be endowed with great bodily strength. The 
Arabians appear to have used bated in reference to this 
quality, and the Persians to have taken it in a figurative 
sense.t With resj>ect to the rule which has produced the 
suspicious etyniobgy of rim, from aj, if words, significant 
of ideas, are to be accounted for by the addition or rejection 
of letters, in order to accommodate them to a law, which is 
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I 



* Between the Peraian khtXhery n eljater, and the morlern GcrmiLn tehwet' 
/er, a ifster, there ieemt to be a« little eoDiicetiou iit between Khwefter and 
the IjkUn #oror, a titter: yet nothing ii more oertoii] tlma Uielr common 
Bud direct rt-litUoo to the Sanskrit twagri, a lister. Tliu ^annkfit tie be- 
€Oioe« AA In the corresponding Pcr»lnn wordi, and the » becomes A. In a 
great number of LaUo words » on r ap}>ciu-a In the place of the ancient #, and 
the contrary^ and it Im not improbable thut in the Latin of Numa, »oror 
was wrtctan motor. In the OiacUsb chOf u aiflter, h a contractiou of charra, 
where the c/i like the Persian kh repre»eote the Sanakrit tw^ and if we may 
suppose twiw^, we have a word nut much unlike the A.-3. fweottre, a sis- 
ter, and if a Mworrtif a word not unlike torcr, — Sec Poitf Etf/niologitche 

t flw Arabic word agrees with the Sanskrit bhadikihf a hero, or servant, 
whkk iaaakrit grammarians rejer to the root bhadf to prosper, be happy ; but 
ooaiideiiiig the iignificatlou of the Sauskrit, Persian mid Arabic teriiii, iU 
mofe probable etymon is bath, to be strong, or even mthf to be able, possess 
ability. The tt and th in thoe wonls are palatjil and c&nnol be correetly 
repa'5ente<l in Kn^Uah cUanietcm* i>ur word balthf wliich we have from 
ti:e Frtuch; aiifieurs to bvlong to this class* 
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rir. 



suWequeiit to the perfection of speech, we might derive 
coach f after the same manner as pira^ Irom aft * the inter- 
jection of admiration or surprise at the Hrst sight of the 
vehicle, by merely adding co, and interposing a c, 

5. Vossios perceived the pectiUar force of the Latin rir, 
when he attempted, on the erroneons principles of philolo- 
gy which prevuiled till within a few years, to derive it from 
vu: "A t?i, non qnod vi agat fetninam: sed quod major 
in eo vis qnam feminis," Isidorus also referred the Latia 
baio, a mercenary soldier, correctly enough to the Greek 
**0ct^vi^ gravis, quia sunt fortes,*** but he mistook similarihty 
of orthography for a proof of etymolog)^, and he blundered 
in supposing that the Latin term was derived from the 
Greek adjective. They are cognate words, and their agree* 
ment is radicuL The Sanskrit virah,f which Mr. Wining 
gives as vira^f though the visarga denotes an h and not 
the sibilant, was received into the European family of lan- 
guages in the sense of a strong man, and varied in titem 
accordingly as each dealt with the mute initial and the 
vowels. This is most remarkable in the Gothic, where the 
gmia^ or reflective influence of the final «, has produced the 
dipthong at in vair^vir, a man. In Lettic and Old 
Pru.'^sian, vt/r^a appears to be the Sanskrit scarcely altered, 
and in the Lithuanian, vgr-s, the a is entirely dropped, to 
receive a syllable of formation, independent of the root. 
The V of the original becomes of F or B and W in the 
other languages, and hence there is no diflSculty in recog- 
nizing the prevailiner idea. In fact the difterent words' 
constitute two families of collateral descendants from the 



* Mcrceuarii sunt qui terviunt oe^cpta meroMe, UdeiD et Barony Oneo<» i 
nomine, quod ilnt forte* in laboribus : fiapvf enJm dlcJtor giUTU, quod tft 
fortes baronet. — De Orig, L ix. e. 4, Fw^a, S.iKBar-itf Or, 

t Hence Vh-amffa, (the hero'fi sleep), la tUe UAine of the (iIjUu ou friiieb 
Indni Is laid to hove been conquered by Gangeyiums ^Uc son of the riter 
lfoddeti((» Ourmnj iwicJ hcne*^ too the title of thu vuoquiiUtsr Vjmujii-jit, the 
couquvror of the hero, or Indm* — Sec Atiai, Betcctrcfu's* i\ lit. p. 430. 
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rte stock. Taking virap strengtli, to be the root, we 
Save the following genealogies, in the arrangetnent of 
which, respect is had only to the conformity of the con- 
sonental initial ; — 

ViJiahf S. K stroncr man. 
VAiKya^ Zend, Or. irEiiof 



CHAP. 
X. 



Viu, Lat» mtto or hustinnrl. 

Fib, A,-8.j Fiuk^O, Norsej Far, 

Burtftindiiin. 
Beh, Norw<?g. ; Dar, Lougrib., 

Riptiar. and Pmnk. > B«R,0. 

Germ.; Bku^ O. French. 



Bah-o, Lai. 

Vaih, GoUi. ; Vtkwi, Lclt, ; 

Vyk-i, Lith.; Vaib and Vak, 

Span. 
Wbk, A.-8.; Wbbh, Germ. 



The Norse ^r-r is the same as the Lettic and Old Prussian 
k;i|yr-«, the syllable of declension being always interchanged, 
and the same as the A.-Saxon /ir, which also appears as 
feor-h. Flrar, strong men, heroes, is explained in the 
Glossary of the Edda, to be guardians of the earth, but 
even in the poem in which it is found,* it denotes no more 
than nirij strong men, heroes. The Btirgundian ^jr occurs 
in the Latinized form o{farones^ answering to the like form 
of the Spanish varones, that is, barons ; and as the original 
seat of the Burgundians was Bornholm, a corruption of their 
own name Uui*genila Holm, the island of the Burgundians, 
the word is manifestly the same as the Norwegian ber and 

^^a^, and the older Norse Jirr. Thti Gtjthic raiV is no more 
the whole word than the Latin haro ; buth take a nasal 
consonant in oblique cases ; thus buro^ barones plu., and 
|ffir, vairans plu. ; so also far and var make farone.s and 
iarone»;f whence the conclusion is inevitable, that the im- 
mediute ancestor of the word baron, is the Germanic form 
of w>, namely, 6cir, a man, strong, as distinguished from 
woman; free, as distinguished from Romans and serfs. 
Both forms, bar-i and bar-ones, occur in the Barbaric 



Barantu 



• Hindu Liodh, 3. 
t VarOfiM occurs In the Spanish for men, L e, toldien : — 
** Eutfudio AleJianilra Utvgo lot volenUdea, 
J>txal«i: y a Varonea qtilem, que ne oyades." 
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X. 



codes, where tliey are unquestionably tlieir own foi-en&ic 
terms* adapted to the Latin context. In the Salic Law, 
" bamneni " and *' muhereni '* are put in opposition ; and 
in the Ripuarian law, '* feminam ** is contrasted with *' ba- 
ronem/* In the same code, '* bannn " opposes " fcnimam." 
In the Ripuarian code, "Si quis oiortUuidit barum aut 
feminam/** any man and any woman are intended ; while 
in the Salic Laws, '* Si quis baronem de via ortravcrit/* ia 
followed by "Si vero muberem iugenuam,**t so that the 
baronem was alrio ingenuum or well born, that is a Salic, 
not a Roman, antl therefore free and noble. The same 
sense is attached to the Ripuarian, "Quod si quis hominem 
reginm tabularium, tani baronem qiiam feminem/'J Again, 
it is to be noticed that the barns of the Ripuarians correa 
ponds with the htiTo of the Longobards, both Ijeing em- 
ployed to designate one of themselves : thus a law of the 
former runs: " Si aneilla fuerit, solvat soL I. Si barns fuerit, 
eimiliter. Si servus fuerit medium sohdum ;"§ and a Lon- 
gobardic enactment is, ** Si quis homicidium perpetraverit 
in barone libero vel servo/ *|| Thus the same agreement ifl 
found between the Latinized biiri and harones^ as between 
the Latinized farones or oarones and the Gothic vairang ; 
and the old scholiast on Persius had noticed ** barcmes vel 
varones/' as existing in Gallic,1I by which we must under- 
stand German or at least Gallo-Belgic, 

Thus much was necessary to explain the source of a 
word, which has unaccountably been considered of uncer- 
tain etymology j as to the thing denoted by it, there is 



* Ht. 76. By iome mistake, Spelmao, In qnotlDg this law, has "mof- 
taDdit,** wlilch hus no mcaniog. Mr. CruJ»e lias not only copied the crrori 
but mlatakcn the codes. 

t Tit. 34, n, I & 2, 

t Tit 58| dn Tabttlttriu, n. 13. 

^ Tit. 05. II L. L tit. 0,11-0. 

% GaUorum Engiia barones vel varonea^ did servow niilltutD, qui uUqiM 

aUdtis&imi sunt, servi videlicet staltonim.— Cormif. ad Peri* 3, v. apud 

JJu Conge, 
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little difflcuity. Before the body of an army consisted of 

soldrera, that h of mercenaries and hirelin<!;s,* every citizen 
capable of bearing anna was a warrior. All tighting men 
were strong men, and heuce they were pulrans^jirar, weras^ 
or bartn, according to the dmlect whicli they used. The 
** barones nostri,*' in the Longobardic Laws/^ denote those 
fighting men who were directly einjiluyed by the king, 
alx>ut his person, and who received from \\\m sustenance in 
kitifl, or its representative, the meana of sustenance in land, 
in a subsequent age known to the Latin writers as their 
feodum or food. 

But where every fighting man, and every holder of 
land under terms of military sen ice was denoniinated a 
baiFon^ it oeeessarily happened that the more considerable 
sought a means of distinction. In England, all the 
manorial lords were barons, who were bound by their tenure 
to assist in parliament. The number was too great for 
convenience, and by and by only the more powerful barons 
were summoned. From tliis circuuistance arose the dis- 
tinction of Greater and Less Bartms, which is fully 
explained by Sir Harris Nicolas, in his useful Synopsh 
of the Peerage, Other countries experienced the same 

• ittcessity^ and adopted the distinction, :J; whicli they also 
esrpreased in a diflerent mumicr, and it is remarkable that 
the greater barons tell back ujjon the general appellation, 
wait and homo, 

I 0\ In Norse rikr^ and in A.-S. rice^ powerfub from the ^ichtnm 

* fionskrit ra^/t, to have power, combined witli man, served*"^ «aiw 
for the purpose of denoting a jDerson of eminent rank.§ 

The A.-Sax, rice is the French riche and English rich ; a 



* There oan be no rc«i0ODabte doubt of Btsden's deHvatioti of Aohllcr from 
9fifn^ to g;STc, deliver, oflbr, ind that it Is tbe cognate of the EtjglL^U woltL 
Tlic word * frottfuritis' le nied by Ciesar, (Dt Bell, G. L in* c. 22,) aud 
nuttn* II toldkr for hlro. f t. f. UL 13. 

I ** Viironci inejorei,'* in the will of Ramirez of ArragOQ^ about 10(i2. 

V g<iep. no, leo. 
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rikr man or madr, and a rich man, was a powerful man.* 

In the History of Hervor, it is equivalent to hofdhuj^ the 
captain, chief or governor of a pruvince,+ Gestr BUndi, hi 
same Sagas designated a king, was the name of a rich niaa 
in Gothland, who was the king's mo&t formidable enemy* J 
He was the sovereign of that which is now a province, and 
named afler him Geatricia, that is Gests rickiy or Gentsrickif 
Gests power, or seat of power, namely, his kingdom. 
When it was known at Drontheim, that Harald Harfui^tir 
was appointing earls over the subdued provinces, ** then 
many rich men (rikis menn) sought king HaraUl, and be- 
came his vassald/'^ The historian of the Feroe Islands 
describes Earl Hafgrim, the ho/din^ of iSuthrey, in terms 
wliich show a distinction observed between a rich or power* 
ful man, and a mere rain of wealth, || In the Bavarian 
Laws, about the beginning of the sixth century, the rich 
man is translated ^^ homo polens," and denoted a man oti 
whom the grave or fiscal judge was unable to distrain^ 
witliout the assistance of the dnke*l[ 

The Goths brought this title of rich man with them into 
Spain, where it long served to denote the second order of 4 
barons. In the fourteenth century, the laws of the Corteal 



* Ktug Alfred, in translating the words of Oroftius "tcqiiUur dlioeiikl^ 
plebis ft pritdbuF/' iiAea "ricau men ami earromn/* the rich and poorer 
men, that is, the nobiJity and commooera. — Fo, 07. 

t * Nil ef Suafurltimi spurdi fuU fod*" syns, tok ban under aig ryke ihad 
allt til forrada, cr fader LaDS hat'di att, ok v^ard ryknr iiiadhr.* — Novr when 
Swarurlami heord of his (ather*a tleatli, he took under hta power for a go- 
vemiDeot, all that his futher had possessed, and became a rich mtm, — 
Damcly, a maa posBesaed of a rike or khigrjnm. — Herv. S. e ^ 

t Oicatur Bllndhi het madhur rykr i Gatillandij hann var hina 
OTiu kotigs.— /i), c. M./o* 12. 

^ Enn cr tbetta Bpurdhiz uui Thrandhdm thu »oktn, til Uaralds liong 
marger riki» menn, oc ^iorthfz banns menu. — flaraldi cut ilarfagra i 
e.6. 

II ' Rikr madbr ok hardbfengr, audhigr at fe/^A powerful and sti 
mail, wcttlthy in aubstanre. — Funtjinya Stimt e, -l. 
% U'. n«i^' 
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were passed by the king, " with the assent of the prelates, CHAP, 
the ricos omes or rich men, L e. nobility, and the deputies ' 

of cities and towns."* These, in the century preceding, 
were styled "omes buenos," (good men) in the public; but 
in the succeeding centuries they were separated, and the 
terms stand in the order, nobles, knights, esquires and 
good men.f Du Cange quotes a letter of Charles the 
Fair of France and Navarre, creating Alfonso of Spain, his 
** baronem et ricum hominem ;'' and he observes that in the 
kingdom of Arragon, the barons were the rid hombres or 
rich men, that is, such as could bring a large number of 
vassals into the field, for they had received this notion of 
the word together with the word itself from the Goths, 
with whom power and a multitude of followers were 
synonymous, and those who possessed them were rich men. 
In the same sense, the Franks called such nobles as 
brought standards and vassals into the field, rich men. 
Ricos homes, in the old Spanish Laws denoted the 
higher grades of the nobility, the earls, counts and barons 
of other nations. J 

7. The same class were called in old English 'heie HeUMeth 
men,' that is, high or great men, equivalent to the grands ^'•'y* 
hommes or ' grandees ' of the continent : — 

<< At Londooe a paHement, and heie men mani on 
Tber lokede tho that a]Ie tliat armcs bere 
Agen the king in the warrc, other agen him were 
At Northamtone, at Lewes, other at Evesham, 
Bamn, erie, other knigt, burgeis, other fre man.''^ 



* Con acoerdo de Io8 perlados, e de ricof omet , e procoradores de los 
eibdadet e TUlaa. 

t FIJ08 d4]go, «avallero8 e eacaderot e omet bnenos. 
I ' Rieot hombres segund casturobre de Espanna ton liamados los que 
In las otrms terras dizen Condes o Barones.' Ricos hombres, according to 
the enstom of S]Mdn, are those whom in other countries they call Counts 
or Barons.— De la Partida, L x. tit, 25. p. 4. 

§ Robert of Gloucester, p. 562. 
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Cfoodmen, 
fighterty 
hughts. 



8. The term good man was commonly applied to the 
smaller baron in other countries besides Spain. To under-, 
stand this appellation in its Gothic sense,— for the Latin 
bonus homo is no more than a translation of it, whence the 
French, Italian, and Spanish terms used in the same 
acceptation, — we must remember that the virtue most 
esteemed by warlike nations is courage, and that in all the 
Gothic dialects, the word good signified bold, brave. 
" There were slain," says the Saxon Chronicle, " Athelstan, 
the king's relation, Oswy, his son, and many other good 
thegns.*^* Just so in old English we have '' moni other 
gode knygtes," and — 

'< Bustas «rl of Boloyne and mony god knygt thefto.''t 

In this situation it could not mean otherwise than brave, 
for nobility is implied sufficiently in the term thane and 
knight, and it would at that time have been superfluous to 
use good in the sense of noble, which it afterwards received. 
This consideration is an answer to those who please them* 
selves with the idea that god, good, and God, the supreme 
being, are the same word. Independently of that, it is 
justly observed by the reviewer of Grimm's Teutonic Gram- 
mar, in Blackwood, that " the words are essentially dis- 
tinct : the radical vowel in the name of the Deity being a 
short u [a he should have said], while in the adjective for 
good, it is a long or double a. The true etymology of the 
Divine name is still a dark and disputed question." The 
adjective good, in the sense in which it was originally 
understood by the Gothic nations, appears to have been 
founded upon the Sanskrit ghut, to strike in return, while 
good, Goth, guds, virtuous, seems related to gud, to pre- 
serve. Although ghut affords a natural explanation of 
goodman, the Sanskrit yudhmah, a warrior, (guddhman, 



* Thaer wees ofelspgen iEthelstan tlia?9 kyngcs athum, and Oswig his 
suiiu— and feala othra godra thegna. — Ann. 1010 

1 Robcit of Glouscstcr, p. 393. 
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r), bears so close a resemblance that Hie claim of fffiai 
T5 not immediately acknowledged. It will be remembered 
that yurlAf to fight, wa8 Bhown to be the original of the 
A,-S.^iii«//i, war, and that in the other Teutonic dialects, 
an n is inserted, (/uml, gunni ; now if yudhmah were the 
original of our goodman, we might, from analogy, expect 
gumlman and gunnman^ which is not the case, for the Nor- 
wegians wrote gudheman, and ihc old Germans gnotmnn. 
There is> however, a great probability ihui judex, originally 
a military officer, is connected with giidhika, one that lives 
by his sword.* 

With respect to the concluding observation in the cri- 
tiquejust quoted, it may be answered that when we find 
that the Sanskrit j/oc/, to thunder, gave the epithet of Gadi 
to Vishnu, we may doubt whether there is any obscurity in 
the etymology of our name of the Supreme Being. There 
is no impiety in ascertaining the true meaning of a word, 
considered only as a word. It is not shocking that the 
Latin dv>itSy contracted de-us, di, us^ and the Greek the-os 
and ze-iUi^ should have their origin in the Sanskrit devah, 
a god, that is, an inhabitant of div, the sky, and that this 
very div was probably suggested by the cry of the hawk. 
The people who invented words, were not theologians, and 
they may surely be excused, if, considering thunder to be 
the awful voice of their maker, they denominated him from 
the circumstance, by which he most strikingly manifested 
himself to their apprehension.f 



X. 



^ 



* Jutitue Btid JmUeium, are eommoiily said to be compounded of ' jiu 
dioo,* ft iort of etymology like that ofgEUowa from * they gall'tts.* 

t After ftll, it wm a pity to disturb the Gothic etymology, but a word 
without a meaning i» valueless, and in philology a falAC meaning cannot be 
retained* One of the Cdinbnrgb lU'viewen produoea the Toltowing line of 
worda as prcscottog n»emblance«: Sam, devat, Pert, kboda, Germ, Oott, 
EngU Qm\ (vol, xill.p, 37 4>; and others Ivave been Induced to prouoitnoo 
decisively for the Persic. BcfiiJes the grosser matenal cooceptioo of this 
wonlp tbcre are philological objections to its oiloption as the etymon of 
^dh and Qod» In the first place Ibe Pcrs. cUoracler khcf is a gentle mo- 
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The sliort a of patU became the long u of Lhft Gotliic 
Gud/i, and the lontr o of the A.-S, God ; wliile the short u 
offfhtit was retained in tlie f^uds and gods of the former, 
and the ffod^ good^ of the hitter. We do not find the 
Gothic word in any other sense than these two, good, yir- 



dulatlon in the throat, rfjffirnlt to any but a imtivc, and would »«iniely be 
suppliefl by the strong giittcml; f/od Is one of a claw of words which people 
dill not borrow from each other; in the third, §iipp^>sing o tronAinlfsJoa t«> 
have taken place, the s^^coiid tiyllublt; wouhl hare been retaine<t« as ft I* 
h>ng and cin|ihatic* A word IbrmL'ti from AAorto wotikl have been hoftak'4. 
We gain nothing flatidfnctnrv or pteasiug by this erroneous etyinoh>^, 
Khoda^ ulflo written khuda and khudaify is connected with the Arubic khu^ 
ffarif very black, n blticlc cumel, a black cloud, and khtularitf a dark nighty 
a bluck cngle. UluckneA^ is the easeutlal Ideii of khotlii^ and the orieittut 
deities were l^lack a& negroes. The awful aspect of a dark chiud, the jire- 
curacrofa elorm, no donht originally suyf^e«tt<?d thta idea of the oelejitials. 
The a [n>t Hat ion of gadi, fnim thunder^ is liable to none of the preceding 
objections. It is not a borrowed term In the Gothic dialects, for it i» almost 
incontentible from the perpcluul aHiniliea of words and the internal fttruc* 
ture of the lang^uagcs, tliat the Gothic or Germanic nations, who are better 
cla&sed a* Saka&ens, ipoke diiilects of Sunskrlt. If they did not reliiln the 
radical Bignification of ^f^r/^M und god, it wtw lM^cau8e they found a loftier 
destiny for II, and because they nniver*ally concnrred in employ! ng^ ihe 
word thunder, which ap|:^ears in LaL (torm)^ tonitru; Gerro, (hrtdcr, Norse, 
dnnrf Sranskrit ft-fanila, which also appears in the forms of #/wn, aetoDish, 
(thnnder strike), >kc. Tlic English or Saxon aspirated word seems to be 
related to the Sanskrit dhitmnitj a great nolae, a din, In the compound 
(thbhradwhtmn, the sound of the clouds. Men can name beings, which are 
not the objecli of the aeuses, only by means of the terms which they 
originally applied to matter and its properties, to objects of their senses 
lod to their ipiaUties. If it were pos-sible to Invent a wonl without relation 
to the niftttei, it would recal no idea to the mind ; it conld not create one; 
and It would be of no use. CabaHstic worrls, and the barbarous compouodi 
of the old logicians and ttte inemorla te^hnica, are only the rcpresentatiiref 
of other wonls, and therefore come witldn tliis obserraUoui and arc really 
signiflcaot, at second hand, of sensible ideas. This necessity of languogej 
exonerates the etymologist from favouring the errors of moteriallsts. If Ih 
ia so iaooetsful in his researchets as to detect the sensible idea of abstn 
termS|tte doea not prove that what we Ulk of is matter, but that inntler I 
tlie vehicle of our thoughts. We shouM reason very erroneously indeed, If ' 
we inferred from the mdlcal import of gadi^ that the Urahmans Iwlieved 
that god was thunder^ or tiuuider a god, or that he, whom they beUeved 
have cheated the universe, and fur whom they had iunumerabtc 
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tuous and ffood^ noble, of which the reason is undoubtedly 
I the nature of the only literary production in tirat language. 
iBut even in the latter acceptation we may detect a deriva- 
jlive meaning from ffhui, to strike in return, for to be dis* 
[tinguiKhed in war was to be notable, and therefore noble. 
In its first application, then, Goodman was a bold 

fighter J in its second, it denoted a nobleman, whence it 

descended U> become an humble, if not contemptuous ap- 

])ellation. 

Among the epithets of a martial prince in Beowulf, none 

occurs more frequently than gitdh-cyning^ a war king: 



CHAP. 



Swa ftccall gudh friitnii 
godc gcwyreciin 
framum feoh gtflum 
on fijedre feorme 
Ui«t hJne on ylde 
eft gcwuaigen 
wll geftldhaa 
thonne wig came.* 



So iball s war prince 
work for hfa gufxl 
with wise fe«-(r>ft» 
ill lii« father's support 
that to him itj his age 
again may resort 
his chosen nobles 
when war sliall come* 



B There is a striking reseniblance to the ear, in the words 

ffudhf war, and good^ brave» but thi? passage decides on 

K Anglo-Saxon principles against Dr. Bosworth's derivation of 

^_ derived in Uke matiner from tlie »enslble maalfettiitionB of his power, was 

I one of hU own croatjng* One of the moat aublime passages in the most 

tiiblinifi of orieotat composUioot is constructed solely on this same notion 

of thunder being a manifestation of the deity: " He dirictoth the sound, 

I thmt gotth out of bis mouth utider the whole heaven, and bis lightning un- 

I to thd aitda of the earth. After it a voice roarcth; he thundereth with the 

I voice of hii CAceUency ; and he will not stay them when iiis voice i» at 

I hand. Ood thuntlereth marvellously with his voice; great things doeth he 

which we cannot comprehend." — ♦fo6, 37. 

Uavjnif n4!ittier intention nor desire to mislead on a subject of such high 
I Intereat M the name of the Supreme^ I beg to state the opposite opinion of 
M* Diefenbaeh in favour of the Pervian khttda, wliich in the following chis- 
siflcatbn he makes equivalent to the Sanskrit twadaUa^ Belf<-creatcd : — 
** Ouet, chodaY»=l>ii£^or. ciitsau^PtfTf, k\ioAki=^ Kitrd, chudi^s^ Afghan* 
chudali fVom ZmdL khadatta=^«^. svadattasssebstgeshaffen.** — Heideberg, 
J4ihr§b9itk, IM0, p, 4/i6» w. Had tncn no name for Ood before they begma 
to remson upon liis myAterious nature.^ 

* inlTod. 1. 90. 
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CHAP, one from the other. The words are brought together, and 
' found to be distinct; we are, therefore, sent back to the 
primitive meaning of good, prompt in battle. This was the 
first virtue of a people whose existence depended upon their 
bravery, and the word virtue itself, radically denotes the 
possession of those bodily powers, by which a man is capa- 
ble of becoming good. In the Gothic Gospel, as before 
observed, we find the word only in its secondary or deriva- 
tive sense. Joseph of Arimathea is styled guda rc^neis, 
"an honourable counsellor" (Marh^ xv, c. 43^, and a 
certain nobleman (Luhey xix, 12^, is manna godakunds, a 
man of good, that is, noble race (gods, good, and kuni, 
family, race). But what we do not find in Gothic, is com- 
mon in the other dialects. In the famous Grerman ode, on 
the victories of king Louis, composed in the eighth century, 
guotman, a goodman, is imquestionably a term of nobility : 

Ther ther thanne thiob was 
Ind er tbanana g^ioas ; 
Nam sine vastoa 
Sidd warth her gaotman. 

He who then was a robber, 
and therefore of no aceoant, 
took his fastnesses, 
and afterwards he Was a noblenum. 

Schilter renders the last line ''ex quo factus is nobilis." 
In some cases the word is used like barons, to denote the 
nobility, — 

Bina goda msen Iset han sammankalla. 
His goodmen he ordered to be summoned.* 

This application of the term is found in the public acts 
of Norway, down to the fifteenth century; and in a 
declaration of rights, the godhe nuen of Norway complain 
that they were not summoned to parliament by writ or 
messenger from the king. The addition of good, in the 



* Chron. Rhythm, p. 343, apud Ihre. 
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I sense of doughty or valiant, to the title of knight, was also CHAP. 
I common : thus in the poetical fragment on Charlemagne : ! — 



I 



ii 



Tlicr »ite wut unrler i?ot«n knechten 

8iG kundcfl wole uehtea, 

r, 2372, 
The cmtom wm« among brave knightej^ 

They kn^w Iiqw lo flgUt weJI* 



9. The " boni homines *' of the Latin writers were poni 
knight«i: " Capti sunt u^jue ad numerum xxc bonoruui '^<»'"»^*»* 
hominum vel circitcr mUitariura."* This was written in 
the thirteenth century ; but with the loss of the warlike 
meaning of good, the title sank into dinuetude among 
military men, and finally subsided into the lowly appella- 
tion of a hysbandman. In Scotland, it designated the 
tenant of the feodal lord of a manor. Sir Geo. Mackenzie 
says, ** And this remembers me of a custom in Scotland, 
which is but lately gone into disuetude, and that is, that 
such as did hold their lands of the prince were called 
Lairds ; but such as held their lands of a subject, though 
their lands were large, and their superior very noble, were 
only called Good Men, from the old French word Iwnne 
homm€t which was the title of the muster of the family, '*f 
The scientific herald does not seem to have been aware 
that the title was as military and as honorable in its origin 
as any in his book. According to Dr, Jamieson, a GiMxl- 
mm is a proprietor of land, and so a laird; and he quotes 
the following decisive passage from Melville s Memoirs, p. 



• Chroo, ComU» de Marca, apud Wachtcr. OudefimriMt among the an- 
cient Gerotuini, were men of the equestrian order, aoeonliog to Mclliomiui, 
tb« adltor of LevoM de N'orthof, quoted by WacJiter. In Denmark, under 
VaMflmar, who reigned from 1167 to 1162, GotUMtnd are ranked afWrthe 
Herrtf or buronn, In h)» Birckertett, or lliuhti of CitiaenB, afl revlfled by 
Clirlal0{)ber IV*, granting thut, *' Dnnmarkiii rigU undcrBaatter, Biskoiier, 
Prmlater, Ben>er, ex; Gode Meud artTiK'liijen at had'ue fult oc til hurt," — that 
tJie aubjects of the kingdom of Denmark, blahopi, preiatet, baroni, and 
goodOMD, i. €* kntghtj, by hereditury rigbt, tball bare ffea poMeaBion. 
t Science of Heraldry, p, 10, l<k 

x2 
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Proud 
Mm. 

iPr€uds 



122: — ^''As for the Lord Home, the Regent durst not 
meddle with him, he standing in awe of Alexander Hume, 
of Maudemtoun, Couldinknows, and the goodinan of North 
Berwick, and the rest of that name were boasted with very 
proud language." This, he says, is the same person before 
mentioned, in connection with ** divers other barons and 
gentlemen.*'^ The same writer finds Gudame in a ballad 
which was printed in 1308: — 

•* My Gudame wi« a gay wlf but who was rycht gcod/* 

The English counterpart was good tcif^ goad iff Goody, 

Another apjjellation emanating from military, and akin 
to good man, is probm homo^ a contraction apparently 
of the phrai^e '* praeliis probatus homo,** a man tried in 
battles, Leland, the antiquary, gives an abstract of an old 
Chronicle, in which it is paid that ''This Fuko for nobiUtie 
was communely cauUid Proudhom€/*f The French used 
jtretid hommeyprode hojne, and preux homme^ in a like tiense. 
The Spanish proeza is the French prouesse^ and our 
prowess; but preud^ preiidesse, ItaL prodezza^ are Gothic 
importations, not mutilated hke the Spanish, The word 
does not occur in the Ulphilean fragments, but its form as 
an adjective would he prauds^ the prauda of the Sanskrit* 
the prudif magnificent, of the Nor^e, the prud or pmi of 
the Anglo-Saxons, and our proud, A preud homme is a 
proud man, but in the middle ages a man of prowess; and 
says Jacob, *' Prodes Homines is a title frequently given in 
ancient records to the Barons^ or other mihtary tenants. 



* Etymol. Diet*, art. Owlenmn, A record In lamieaoo** Popular Bal* 
lads 1, 100, n 1, ii alto given :— 

" The 16 of Joaii (160S), Robert Weir broken on ane cartwheel witli aiia 
coulter of one pkuch* in the band of the hangman, for miirderlog the 
Goodman of Warriilone,"^ — Burrtrt Datrtf^ p. 6L The s^mt pertoo 1« 
called tire Laird of Warristoun, and Lord Warrlstoun. Subfequently, ft 
Appears, a g(*alcr wai adorned with tUla title; and the Ooodnian 
Totbooth had aa 0ndeH3oodman« 

t CoHert. vol I, p, 237, 
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who were called tu the king's council, and were no more 
than discreti et fideks homines^ that gave their counsel and 
advice according to the best of their knowledge/' Discreet 
and loyal they might be ; but from the Norse use ofprudi, 
the law term had probably reference to possessions and 
station in society. The Sanskrit praudah, proud, appears 
to be connected with the root phio, to rejoice, be joyful ; 
and the first application of preud, prode, or proud^ to a 
baron or military tenant, was the result of his splendid 
appearance in the field. 

According to Mr. Robinson, the Italian Goodmen Bwmomini 
were mere farmers; but their term, like the French bon 
homme^ is nottung more than the Latin translation of the 
Northern appellation. That writer says, " Under the feudal 
system, vassals were called the men of their lords. When 
slavery and vassalage began to be done away, farmers and 
tenants continued to be so called. They who rented the 
lands of a bi&liop, continued to be called the Bishop's Men, 
and such as rented the lands of the city, were called the 
Men of the City. The word good signified useful, profit^ 
able, convenient. Buoni Huomini or Buonomini signified 
countrymen, fanners, husbandmen, vine dressers, olive 
growers, useful members of society. Even to this day, in 
many English villages, Goodman , sounded Gooden^ and 
Good'wi/ej sounded Goody, is t!ie village dialect, and in 
this sense precisely was the word used in Italy.* 

10. The Scottish Laird, being the English lord, was Laird, 
truly a baron, and it is so used in the public acts of the 
fifteenth century : "Qhasa vis not the said archarie, the 
laird of the land sail rais of him a wedder, and gif tlie laird 
rasis not the said pane, the kingii* schiref or his ministers 
sail rais it to the king.''t Pinkerton, however, says, *'The 
lesser lairds, corresponding with the English lords of 
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manors^ form such a singular and amphibiuus class in the 
Scottish parliament, that they excite curio&ity and dlsqui- 
Bition/* — "In England, the Baron was a lord, a peer; in 
Scotland^ lie was only a man of landed property/'* All 
persons holding manors of the king were baron.s, before the 
great distinction was made between the Great and Less 
Barons or Valvaaonj, just as they are now all Lords, 
though not all peers.f 

11. Hersir was the Scandinarian title correspondiae^J 
with the English Baron , which^ it is observable, is noll^H 
used vernaowlarly by any other nation of Gothic or German ' 
descent. He was the next in rank to the earl, and it was 
enacted by llarald Harfager, that every earl, appointed to 
govern a province, should have four or more her sot as his 
assistants, to each of whom he granted twenty marks 
Bustentallon. Verehus and other learned men diHer 
pecting the origin of this term, which for the most part 
they regard as connected with herud or hundred. But the 
fierads were governed by kings, until tliey were superseded 
by earls. There is a mode of examining the terra, which 
b.ts been overlooked. The final r is the grammatical sylla- 
ble of furnuition, and therefore, hersir caimot be divided 
into herr^ army, and sir, a lord, as suggested by Resenius, 



• Hist. ScotJaod, voL 1, p. 359, p. 363. 
t Luttlfi of lowiiB ure cln^fled nflcr ktiigliU, by Bobert of Bronne, p. S77 t 

« " Thie crlei, Ihre barons, 

And mo be five wore kny^^htes and tordea of tounft." 
This writer iv very Irrcguliir lo his orthography of the word. Sometimes 
he hoM iauerdf (like the 8&xon Chronicle, an. 675.) Sometimes la 
mnd at others hmrdf whence Ibe tmnBition to lords ii direct, harvard \ 
found Id Robert of Cilonccitcr, p, 441 and 442: — 

'* Iteo wae to proat ageo hyr lorverd, ror her heyeoeNei 
Yor hco wBj) eyr and kynges dogter and eka empenesse." 
The immediate connect! on between lacard^ laotird, and hlaford, thoald 
decide the queitlon raised among Engliflh etyiooIogiiiSy oa to the origin of 
the fonncr. Tlioy may obperTc a siinilar procew la the A,*Saxon IqTtrt^ 
producing the Scottith latrock, and English lorJk, and old £ng1l»li 
having i ate rT cued. 
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It is hersi-T^ and in this form it seems to be the Sanskrit chain 

irm^ a governor, with an aspirate. ! — 

12» The German term for baron is Freyherr^ and gene- FreyHtrr, 
rally supposed to be compounded of /rey, free, and herr^ 
lord or master. But what this herr is, whether a part of 
the title ker-zop, a duke, or an independent derivative from 
the same origioal has been disputed. In Anglo-Saxon it 
was hearta, in old Norse herra^* and in Frank ish and 
Alamannici herro and heroro ; and if the supposition res- 
pecting yr^Aerr be correct, there were some of these barons 
free, and others not free, or slaves, which is absurd. The 
term has not, therefore, been truly explained. All these 
titles are military, and refer, not to the possession of land, 
which originally was not cared for^ but to the people whom 
the titled leaders conducted from place to place, wanderers 
and freebooters, until they made or found a settlement. 
We have seen that the Gothic harjU was the oldest form 
of the German ami Saxon Acre, army or people, and that 
the leader of the host was called the heretoga or herzog. 
From the same Sanskrit root ArT, implying forcible seizure, 
which produced the name of the army, came also hearra 
and herro f which has subsided into herr^ a lord* ft denotes 
one that takea by force, a robber, when robbery was an 
honourable occupation,t and it is found Artri, a lion, 
war, and Heri^ an epithet of Vishnu, whom the Greeks 
converted into Hercules. But as all the members were 
equally herren, a title was wanting for the officers sub- 
ordinate to the htreioga and herzog. Tacitus mentions 
that their officers were elected in the national assemblies, 



* Thegttr Kare h&fde fclngifl sarid, sagde hanu til kon^,<— taerrB, eg mftn 
Ilk OdnJ gisU*^ — HromufuU Sa^f c, 2. 

t la otHkt to have au Idea of the brigandage exercised by nobles at the 
epoch whcQ charters were first granted, ft Is safflcJciit to examJoe some of 
them, and the lord will be found assurlug his tenants ; ** I promfae not to 
rob (Toler) and sieze the gootis and moveables of the inhabitants, and to 
CJUftnpt them from all TiL\ylnc and other hod eustoms, and no longer to 
COOinUt eiacUoua tgaicdt tUcna/* — Diet, de VAnc, Regime, art. Ckartree. 
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and that a name should be deduced from that circuui (Stance 
is no more remarkable than the dii^covery of the title of a 
people of orieiital origin ia the Sanskrit root. As heri is 
the original of herro, kearra, ao vri, to choose^ electa has 
given the term /ri, as it appears in the old Geiman title, 
friherr, which the moderns hare mistaken for freyherr, 
and which in the old laws was ranked with that of Jurst, 
meaning a chief.* In Sanskrit, the word vary a ^ fonned 
from this root, signifies the chief, that is the select, chosen. 
If this derivation offriherr be correct, something like con- 
sistency iii restored to tlie corrapt title semper freyen herren, 
given to the four especial bnrons of the empire, tliose of 
Limburgb, Dussis, VVeysterburghp and Alwald. But it 
may be reasonably doubted whether this semper is uiit 
entirely a blander. Joining the Sanskrit sam together, and 
varya, chief, a word is fonned in regular manner, which 
may very well have become this Germanic semper, and 
nemperfrey herren naay signify chief lords elected together, 
or at the .same time, or in the same manner. Schilter, 
however, produces semper leut and sempermanny which he 
considers to be corrupted from sendbarleut and scndbar- 
maufi, from send, conventus ; whence sendbar^ synodalis*f 
The semper in the title under consideration will, therefore, 
denote that tliey to whom it was applied, were lords of Uie 
senate, parliament, or diet. But sejid itself is nothing 
more than sen^ which has already been shown to be con- 
nected with sen a, an army. J 

13. The barbarous word bamattt signified what ta now 
termed baronage,§ meaning the collective body of barons. 
In France, a baron was called in the old romances, bame. 



* ' E^ git dcr &iherr »tncm liufbe daz uuol buodert mark gUtet, icb ttmio 
Funten und mider frlherren/ The bartm fihall give to }iit wile (perlimps 
the rtwrgengabf or nuptial prc«eut), but I apeak of pnocei and other lortla. 
— Jus. Prov. Aleman. t. 205, in Wachtmr, 

t Qloaa. Teutou. p. 732« t Suprft, p. 43. 

\ CapUul. Caroli Qdvij An. 817, cap. U. _ 
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baroun^ heir, btirs, ber^ bers^ faron and varon, and *'nubte 
ber et poissaut Messiere Uenry du Vere;ie/' occiin* iu the 
Hcknowiedgment of homage by thnt nobleman to the duke 
of Burgundy, in 1329, The first uf these terms corres- 
p4>nding to the A, -Saxon beorn, a nobleman, a priiicei 
Scottish barne and berne, of which Piukerton says that it 
•* was at Bnst an ap[>6Uation of honor as emplying a man of 
capacity y when baro was baron. Next it meant simply a 
man, and now m Scottish and North English, a child. 
Such in the progression of words;/* and Dr. Jamieson hav- 
ing quoted this passage, observes: ** He is certainly right 
in deriving the term as primarily a title of honour, but it is 
very doubtful if baro and baron, the fonner especially, be 
from berne. Both he and Ruddiman err in confounding 
this word with barn, a child. It is more probable that 
hem, as originally corresponding to vir, and secondanly to 
homo, is radically a different word from bern or rather barn, 
as denoting a child. For not only is barn used in the 
latter sense by Ulphilas, who certainly wrote before btirue 
or heme was used to signify a man, but in A.-Saxon beam 
signifies a child, baron denotes a man, homo^ (Lege : beorn, 
princeps homo. — Benson) a prince, a nobleman, a man of 
honour and dignity. — Somner, Some think that bern haa 
its origin from the Icelandic beamy beorn, Su. Goth, biorn, 
a bear, as the ancient Scandinavians used to give this term 
lis an appellation of honour to princes, and as it wafi com- 
mon iu barbarous times for a warrior to assume the name 
of some wild beast to denote hig* courage, strength, dec/** 

14* In Persian barnd and parna^ a young man, are 
clearly the same as this Romance barni and A. -Saxon 
beorn ;f and should put an end to any supposition that it is 



Beam, 



BtymoL 0iel, art. Bern, if heme be the SuDskrlt vertMj a hmbniid- 
D, the roe&nlog correspondi with that ofbonde, — Supr^ktp. 131. 
t It is bfooglit iDto juxlttpofitlon with 6am, a child, In the foUowing 
I In B«ow«lf, /.433tf:— 

Wif uiihyr« The ld<leout wgtuan 
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derived from bvim, a bear. The nasal termination of the 
latter distinguishes the Scandinavian name of this animal 
from the Germanic, which follow the Sanskrit barji^ a wild 
bear, and turn the a into the dipthong €b or ea in conse- 
quence of the reflective influence of the original termina- 
tion ji. From one of the oblique cases of batji, the 
Northmen have had their tripthongal biom. As to the 
meaning of the word, it appears to be a mere imitation of 
the animal's cry or growl in anger. In Zend, which Sir 
William Jones considered to be a dialect of Sanskrit, we 
have seen that vairya was the same as the Gothic vair, 
which like the Sanskrit virah^ a hero, takes an n in its de- 
clension, and eventually produces varoneg and varon^ the 
equivalent of baron. The Zend was old Persian, and bttr^ 
na and pama, which is the same word, may have similarly 
resulted from vairya. Beam is primarily a man, and l)eing 
a strong man, it is taken for an appellation of nobility. It 
is a derivative from the same root as baron, and must be 
regarded as the Anglo-Saxon form of that word: for as to 
the ** baron ** found by Dr. Jamieson in the Dictionaries, it 
must have been inserted on the authority of the Latin Laws 
of Edward the Confessor, or the French of William the 
Conqueror. In short, it is neither Saxon, nor used by 
Saxon writers. , 

16. Of the old French nobility, Selden says: "these 
ancient barons affected rather to be styled sire (which has 
a feminine HresseJ, and the baron of Coucy to this perhaps 
carried this rhyme in his device, in 1 538 : — 

** Je ne sais roy ne prince aussl, 

Je sols le Sire de Coocy." 

But of this elder barony or sirerie (says L'Oiseau) there 



hyre beam gewnee 
beam a/ewealde 
eUenllce. 



avenged her child, 
she slew a warrior 
with fury. 

KembU. 
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Itiot one lefl; for they being all of great jurisdiction, have 
either revolved tu the crown, or been erected into duchies, 
marfjuiBated or countieri.* 

Sire and sieur are radically the same^ and have their 
origin in the Sanskrit ^Ura, a hero, a valiant man. The 
title exists in English, Icelandic, French and Italian, ^iV, 
iiref rira. From the Sanskrit verhul root svra, to be 
valiant, came the Giithic sigora, from which, in his Glos- 
sary to Beowulf, under the word stye, victory, Mr, Kemble 
f makes the following deduction of *<>e; " Signora, Goth,, 
sihora^ O. Norse^ sira, j4.-S., sire, jPr." 
A large signification was given to barony by old English 
writers: — 
'* Hanleknout hy» brother tho tbca wey tone nome, 
fol 
lat 



CHAP. 



Thoru the barony e of Eogelond and of DeDemarch al so 
lobote h« was to be kyng, for bli eaAented tfaerto.t 

Richf in the primitive sense of powerful, and seignorie 
for lordship, in its widest extent of meaning, occurs at a 
later period: — 

Thit ilk Henry b told Henry the Secwnde, 
Aa richc a priuce in wold (power) in Ibis load altben non fuode*! 



16. So in Spain a sennorio was employed to denote a Sfnnario, 
whole kingdom, as appears from a law of Alfonso X,, 
which has this peculiarity, that it includes all the nobility 
of whatever rank, under the term ricos homes.^ 

Sires de la terre in our Norman French records, are 
merely landlords. In addition to what has been said of 
nmr^ so obviously the Sanskrit sura, a hero, it may be 
stated that in Persic^ the tenure of a military feod by mili- 



* TlUe» of Honor, p. 630. t Bobert of Glotic, p. 326, 

i Bobert of Brunnc, p« 128. 

^ ' Si algun RSeo home de niiMtro Sen&orlo deuoatare a Dion o a Santa 

Marliu' — If any man blasphemed against God or St. Mary, be was to forfeit 

one yean priillt for the Qrst oiTeuec, two years for the f^cond, and for the 

ihlrtl, his whole estate.— ^cMr«, p. 573. 
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CHAP, tary service is denominated sujvrghal, which appears to be 
' formed upon the Sanskrit sura^ to be valiant, chal, to 
maintain, and so may be explained by the western term, a 
knight's fee, that is, the aliment of a soldier, in land in lieu 
of stipend, in the same manner as stipend stood in lieu of 
food. Thus it is found that even in this term senior, the 
warlike establishers of the feudal system had no notion of 
designating a military man from a quality emplying decre- 
pitude and incapacity for the duties of his office.* 

It appears on the whole that there were two descrip- 
tions of titles in the earliest times of which the history of 
the Germanic nations treats. One' of them had reference 
to the chief and his obligation to support his people, and 
the other to the person of him that bore the title. The 
former were the Saxon gesidhas and German ffisindin, com- 
panions and counts. The Saxon gesidh was changed to 
thegn, a word which has been shown to mean primarily, a 
receiver, a partaker of the sustentation given by the chief; 
and secondarily, a minister. Hlafard, lord, from its sig- 
nification might serve for the aUor, a maintainer of the 
people, as well as for the thegenas or receiving nobility; and 
accordingly klaford did denote, as its descendant, lord, 
does at the present day, the king and any of the nobility. 
In Germany graff, and in Sweden grefftte, but not until the 
sixteenth century, became the title of the counts ; and this 



* An erroneous inierenoe has been drawn from the employment of the 
GoUiie tineif^ as tlie lepre^entatire of senior. For instance, in Mittt. 
xxTii, 1, ** At maurgiu than waurthanana nina nemnn allai gvdjans jah thai 
tinistans manageins hi laisn," where *' allai gurtjans jah thai sinistans 
managelns ** stand for ^ omnes saeerdotes et seniores popnli." Xow Ulphi- 
las, as a fiuthfVil translator, g^are the Gothic terms which most nearly ex- 
pressed the literal sense of the passage ; and though $tniare$ might be a 
title in Latin, and although among tlie Jews, as among the Persians, (pir^ 
an old man, and a title of honor,) and some other Eastern people, the 
terms for age, were also terms of dignity, it does not follow that the Gotliie 
$mutmmf had also this seeoadarv meaning. So doeely did riphOas adhere 
to the letter of hb original, that we evten find htm writing wuiHamdmm, 
where Ike Latin Imi msli«nitfM. 
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word, in its i^condary sense of fiscal jiidgei corresponds 
to the primary signification of thegn. But this term, tinhke 
those just enumerated, is restricted to the same class of persons 
by the bonds which it derives from its etymological import. 
All the remaining titles are pemonal; the thegn who had 
been a count, was properly denominated a baron in the 
laws of William I., for that term had reference to the man- 
hood of the bearer. And thus it happens that the yimilar 
titles heorn and barne were applicable to any of the nobil- 
ity, and even the derivative, baront/f to a kingdom. Sire 
and aeigneur in like manner, signifying victorious or con- 
quering lord, agreed with any rank of the nobility, and 
inasmuch as monsetgneur is still the style of addressing a 
prince of the blood, and sire that of a king, we may infer 
that they were so applied.* Jar I and earl^ signifying con- 
querors or at leaBt fighting men, having been early appro- 
|>riated to the near relations of the king, were restricted in 
application, although sufficiently general and honourable 
to become common. The viiry genenihty of the term /terr^ 
a lord or master, was destructive of its use as a title, and 
it IS now the property of the common people, Goodman^ 
through the confusion occasioned by two words of the same 
orthography, sank into contempt; and indeed the same 
may be said of Hichman, for though wealth gives power, 
the mere possession of it is an accident common to nobles. 



CHAP. 
X. 



* The ieiffiwrU of Gaieony, meotioraed In a preceding quotation, may be 
taken as an loiUnce; for If Uie duchy could be correctly so «tyled, Ibea 
I the dake a seiyn^uTf although t€igi\€ur certainly was more comiDotiljr 
the appell&tJon of an inferior ?affaJ, as in the account of the statute vyf 
Mortmain: — 

£$t fet le«tatut, qe counte ne barouo 
Ne Bcyngnour de tcre par my la regioun, kc* 
Thui tranilated by Robert of Brunoe, p. 239 : — 

Was niad an other statute that non erle no baron 
No other torde stoute, ne fraunkelyn of toun 
Tillc holy k{rke salle gy v tenement, rent no lood 
Fro tho that itow ly v in to the dedis bond 
WiLliout levc of the kynge ot of his counsdlc. 
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merchants, and the vilest of mankind- Hence when rich 
was exclusively taken in its sense of wealthy, the nobility 
abandoned it as a term of honor* 

17, Strength, agility, and an enteq>rising disposition are 
qualities of the highest value among people whosjie very ex- 
istence as herdsmen, hunters and warriors were dependent 
upon their courage and bodily exertions. Among many 
archaisims in English which might be cited in proof or 
illustration, there is one which originally signified rapidity 
of motion, then denoted success, wealth and prosperity, 
and has again reverted to its first sense. This is the worti 
Hpeedi/, which king Alfred employs for successful, wealthy, 
and prosperous, and which fairly transports the enquirer 
back to the hunting stage of society. From the Anglo 
Saxon verb spedan, to prosper, thrive, came spedig^ weal- 
thy, the original of our speedy. Although the canon of 
transition requires an F for the F it will be hardly disputed 
that this speedy is the Sanskrit sapadif speedy. The term 
is referable to the root pad^ to move, butj^o^, the foot, U 
aUo connected with this root; and sUpad is one Uiat has a 
beautiful foot — a foot perfectly adapted for running. He 
that could run well caught most game, and the term 
spcedi/ fully described his auccess, and attributed it to the 
celerity of his feet. 

If instead of honouring the old and decrepid, who not 
only encumbered their march, but required sustenance at 
their hands, the Germanic tribes barbarously put them to 
death, they on the other hand highly esteemed youth and 
vigor. Their chiefs surrounded themselves with young 
men, and the people, like the aborigines of North America, 
whom in many respects they strongly resembled, adopted 
the very term youn^ man, as a title of their nobility. i>ti- 
gudh, courage and valour, was tlie general term for the 
collective body of noble warriors, and geogodh^ youth, is 
its almost inseparable companion in Bardic composition?, 
long after the reasons which had exalted these qualites had 
disappeared, and when it was found that the counsels of 
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and experience were more beneficial to the Btate than 
[le impetuosity of the boy and the hrute strength of man. 
In the middle ages several terras primarily denoting a 
boy or youth, were used in the particular sense of a young 
nobleman. Such were knight; child, swain^ knave; infans^ 
putTf adolcsccns; enfeSf enfans; infanta^ — all, in different 
languages, corroborate Tacitus in assigning to the German 
youth a distinguished rank about the persons of their 
chiefsi princes and kings. One, infanta^ of which the 
application was probably made by the Goths, still survives 
as the title of the heir apparent of Spain, and another in 
England still decorates the memljers of an order of nobi- 
lity. Infants, boys, and young men, ('* infantes, pueri et 
adoiescenles"), in the language of the middle ages, de- 
noted the sons of noblemen, not yet in possession of their 
paternal estates: thus puer Anglicus, was a designation of 
the prince of Wales; adolescens BohemicuSj was the heir 
apparent of Bohemia; and L* Enfant de Champagne^ V En- 
fant de WarewiCf and r Enfant de CleveSp are the titles in 
old Chronicles given to the noble heirs of those counties.* 
Enfsi d* Anffteterre also occurs: — 

" Car TEuf^s d'Angleterre cstoU 
Bet am, et la crob prls avoit." 

18» The ancient title of did or child, connected as it is Child, 
with the Gothic kildk-ei^ the womb, gives no dilficulty in 
respect to its primary signification* It occurs in the sense 
of a knight, and is uppheJ to no less a personage than the 
father of the great earl Godwin.f The son of Lot, king of 
the Picts, receives the title of cliild somewhat different 
from that of knight : — 




* Da Cang«, t, Lli, o. 1415. 

f ** Tbnt Brihtrlc, EadHcea brotbor ealdormanDefl, forwre^e Watf- 

tsoth did. thone itith SeaxisGan. Qodwines tmdet eorlet to tliain ejrnlnge.^ 

CAnm. Sax, An, 1009. That BrightHc, brother of Aldorroan Edric, 

betrayed Wulfnoth, the South Saxoti koi^ht, (kfher of Earl Qodwlo, to the 
king. 
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^* But of tuelf yer, and the Pope of Rome bytake was 

*""'""'" To norys thoru the kyng Arture, and thuike tyme rygt 

The te hym tuk armes and ys owe honde made hym koygC* 

** Among the Rajpoots, baupje, sire, is an appellatioD of 
royalty, and strange enough, whether male or female, its 
oflTshoots, which form a numerous class of vassals, are 
called babas, infants/'f 

In mediaeval Latin domicella is used for the unmarried 
daughter of a prince or noble, and dotnicellus, contracted 
from domnicelliLS, the diminutive of dominus^ for the son. 
These words are the forerunners of the old French damoisel 
in the masculine, and damoiselle in the feminine gender. 
Froissart calls Richard, prince of Wales, son of Edward : 
** le jeune damoisil Richart." In Romance the word is in- 
differently damoisel and danzel, in Italian donzeUo. All 
of these are evidently titles under the same notion as that 
of child and enfant, of which the idea belongs to the 
knights of an earlier period. 

That we owe dame to the French is incontestible, but it 
is not quite so clear that the Spanish dan and English dan, 
which are commonly derived from daminus, have any refer- 
ence whatever to a Latin source. In Robert of Brunne, it 
certainly appears in the form of dans, but that is altogether 
unusual. 

Dan Dominike, Dan Godfrey, or Clement 

Be welcome newly into Kent; 

Though their bridle have neither boss nor bell, 

Beaeching you that yoo will tell 

First of their name, ^.| 

Dan in Persic is a lord, and probably signifies a rich 
man, Sanskrit dhanin, wealthy, thus agreeing with several 
other titles already noticed as founded upon the wealth and 
power of the original possessor. It is the original of the 



* Robert of Gloucester, p. 182. 

t Col. Tod, Rajasthan, toI. 1, p. 131. 

t Lydgate, Storie of Thebes. 
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apocryphal Danur, the first king in Scandinavia, who is chap. 
said to have given name to Denmark, and the progenitor ....-! — 
of the Danava, or tribe of Dan, in the fables of the Hin- 
diis.* That we do not find it in Anglo-Saxon would be an 
objection of little weight, since a vast number of words 
indisputably Oriental exist in the language of which we 
have no traces in the scanty remains of our Saxon fore- 
fathers. 

The primary meaning of a knight, which exists in 
all the Teutonic dialects, is not so readily ascertained as 
the preceding. Cniht in Anglo-Saxon, was a boy, a ser- 
vant, a soldier, a knight. The German knecht, in Old 
German kneht, was at first written knet, knit, cnyt, and 
Ihre concludes that it is foreign to the Gothic tongues, and 
believes it to be Scythian. The Old French naquet, ap- 
pears to be the same word, and if a conjecture may be 
hazarded from the employment of the sons of noble rela- 
tions about the persons of princes and chiefs, this knight is 
the Gothic ganidh-jis, a relative, kinsman, cousin, and 
garddh^cognat-us, nidh=nat'US ; and knet=gnat-us, the 
two former having the general sense of kinsman, the latter 
that of a son, or one born in the family. 

In their military expeditions, each prince or noble was 
accompanied by a number of young men, who were mostly 
either their own sons, or the sons of noble relations.f 
Mention of the mago driht or band of kinsmen, is frequent 
in Beowulf, and the very first instance will serve to show 
its exact purport : — 

Tba wes Hrodhgara Then was to Roger 

here aped gyfen sacoeaa given in arma 

wiges weordbmynd the dignity of war; 

that him hit wine magat so that hia dear relations 

geome hyrdon willingly obeyed him 



* The Hebrew Dan has no sort of connection with this word or name* 
t Jornandes, e. 6S, 60. 
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CHAP. oth thoet see geogoth geweoz until their yoaths grew np, 

^* mago driht micel a mighty kindred band. 
L. 137. 

And we also find in a passage of Byrhtnoth^ describing 
the office of the juvenile attendants on noblemen in the 
iieldy the term cnihtf used for both a young man and a 
knight in the same person : — 

Him be healfe atod By his side there stood 

hyse onwcaxen Wulfetan's son, 

cniht on gecampe Wulfmer the young, 

se full eaflice a youth ongrown, 

braad of thocm beorne a boy in battle, 

blodigne gar who full speedily 

Wulfstanes beam drew firom his breast 

Wulfmier se geonga. the bloody Jafelin. 
Z. 302. 

We find it also both a general term for soldier, and a 
title of honor. In the latter sense the Anglo-Saxons em- 
ployed the wordy as must be evident from their use of the 
Latin ''miles/' in charters composed in that language. 
There is no other Saxon word which will answer that use 
o( miles, and it is not likely that they would attribute miles 
to a person who had not an equivalent designation in his 
mother tongue. In a charter of Cenulf, king of Mercia, to 
the abbey of Croyland, in 906, he confirms to that house, 
"eleemosynam quam Algarus miles etiam mens dedit illis." 
Had he written in Anglo-Saxon, the confirmation would 
have appeared in the material part at least, as follows : — 
" thaet aelraesfeoh swa swa him eac aer gaf -SIfgar min 
cniht ;" for if we substitute cempa for cnihty we shall have 
a word of a very wide application to express the narrow 
sense to which miles was restricted in this age. The same 
knight Elgar, or Sir Elgar, is mentioned in a confirmation 
of king Wihtglaf or Witlaf, to the same monastery, with 
the addition of another, " Item donum Oswini militis." 
They are again mentioned with that title in the confirma- 
tions of succeeding Saxon kings, inserted by Ingulf, who 
also names '' Fernotus miles et dominus de Bosworth," and 
'' Edmerus miles et dominus de Bolebroke,'' under Hardi- 
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enute* Tlie titie mileSf knighty often occurs in the eub* 
ficriptioits of charters under Cnute* In the charter of pri- 
vileges granted to Westminster by Edward the Confessor, 
after the subscriptions of some bishops, abbots, and earls, 
some names occur with ** minister," that is, thegn or baron, 
after them, and then follow others with " miles," in the 
aame manner; so that there can be no doubt as to the 
meaning of m/fc^ among the Saxons.* *' Anciently," says 
Selden, " none was capable of the dignity of knighthood by 
ta constitution of Frederick II., which is also attributed to 
Conrad IV., but he that was descended from one that was 
miles, which I interpret a gentleman or Jiobilis, and not a 
knight. For Ritter and Milts often signify, in the old 
^k feudal law of the empire, a gentleman, as U^ie word gentle- 
^ man signified one nobilis, and not a dubbed knight, which 
is interpreted by miles facias, or cingulo militari donatits, 
as with us in English, qui sttscepit ordinem militim is the 

I dubbed knight, and hira generally we call a knight; yet 
also the word milites denotes gentlemen or great freeholders 
of the country also. And they are called knights in our 
laws that concern either choice of coroners or of knights of 
parliament, although they be no created knights/' 

The barbarous and unsierhtly term Radechenistres occurs -^<»''f- 
m Domesiiay oook, where it is applied to persons who 
ploughed on a manor, and owed service at the lord's court, 
[and it is there explained that such persons were free men 
[>r free vassals. + If, as Selden supposes, these are the 
lade knights of Bracton, the Domesday term is the aural 
thography of the Norman surveyors, endeavouring to 
onvey a notion of a strange title. The Radekmghts have 
Ejcn commonly explained, after Bracton, to be riding 
knightSf a term given to such tenants as held their lands 
by the service of riding with their lords from manor to 



• B«?Sclden^p, 7BD— 771. 
t *• Dc term hojit* manerit t^nebtint mrlcclieniitren, f, r. trbert hotntnes.'* 
•f* Ele mdedieiilitrea AfubAiit, Sic"—FQ, li$, tit Gtoue, BertMof, 

V2 
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CHAP, manor, which, says Selden, was adjudged in the reign of 
.........^ Henry III, to be such a knight service as to draw wardship 

and marriage.* So great an authority is not to be disputed 
on light grounds. In king Alfred's Orosius and the Saxon 
Chronicle, reed here is the cavalry, and so far corroborates 
this explanation; but on the other hand the term rmdaneyte 
or associated counsellors, is of frequent occurrence in 
Northern compositions.f Bracton did not understand 
Saxon, and may have mistaken the word nedgeneat for 
rcedcnihty an associate in counsel, namely, one of the 
tenants who were bound to assist in the court of the manor. 
This at least has the advantage of being consistent with the 
Domesday account of the jRadechenistres, and their base 
service of ploughing. The word will represent rcedgenecUas 
as well as JRadcnihtas. In Orosius, we have reed theah- 
teras for the Roman Senators, and nsd geneatas, or, if pre- 
ferred, risd cnihtas, would be the manorial counsellors. 

At first, the knight was merely a boy attendant on a 
prince, an aldor or altkerro, and either his own son or the 
son of a relation. Tacitus particularly mentions the mago- 
dryhty or kindred band of youths surrounding the chief: 
" Hbbc dignitas, hse vires, magno semper electorum juvenum 
globo circumdari, in pace decus, in bello praesidium ;"j; 
and if he had been describing king Arthur and his Round 
Table, he could not have conveyed a notion of them in 
more explicit terms. The bravery of the GeTtnsLXi juvenes or 
knights is also commemorated by Ammianus MarceUinus, 
and lastly, the use of the term in the same sense eisjuvenis, 
that is, a martial youth, connected with their oaths and 
other preceding circumstances, renders it exceedingly pro- 
bable, that the body of choice youths, of whom Tacitus 
speaks, were the knighthood and chivalry of the period. 



♦ Titles of Honor, p. 777. 
t * Ilirdmenn og roedanetye Ilaralda kongs aogdu honum ned.' The 
courtiere and counsellors of king Harald gave him advice. — SturUmgi 
Saga, c, 5, p. 7. t Do Mor. Germ. c. 13. 
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From this service and attendance in the field, cniht be- 
1 came an appellation equally attributable to the servant and 
the professed soldier. An executioner, in one of jElfric's 
Saxon Homilies, is addressed as a knight, but whether in 
I reference to his age, his office, or his profession as a soldier, 
is not very clear.* Considering it in the single light of a 
servant, Wachter deduced it from the Greek konete^% a 
familiar, an attendant in the household j but the word was 
in coaimon use in Germany and Scandinavia, where Gre- 
cian never penetrated^ and when Greek was unknown to 
the Gothic nations. It existed in the Danish knegt^ and is 
found in the Irish cniocht, two circumstances decisive 
against a classical origin.f Dr. Grimm's law of sound- 
tranfiition shows that it is indisputably the cognate of 
the Latin gnatus, as before stated, and gnat corresponds 
with the Sanskrit Jawez^a, mankind, horn jana, a person, 
and equally to be referred to the root jan, to produce^ 
whence janj/an^ birth. The Gothic gauidhjts^ before 
noticed, is farmed like the Latin cognatm with the collec- 
tive participle or preposition, but tlie stem of both words 
belongs to this class. 

The old German and English writers employed it in the 
sense of soldier :% — 



CHAP, 
X, 



* *Hi{Bi wirhlm (tba^m cffGlIerc) cwmth to. Cnlbl olm thin grold. the 
\m* thv hit tlie losige tbaet tbu laDge beswimee/ The woman said to the 
cxecutiouer, " Knight^ tnke thy gold, kst thy long lalxtur be a loss to 
thee.'*— Cvir. MS, Juliut, E, vli, fo. 64 b. 

\ Home Tooke*» deriTatioo* though seHoutly given, is ludicrons, " KNOT, 

[KKIGUT, NET/* fays the philologer of Purley, "are post partieJpJei of 

\ tfi^llan, to knit, nect^rtf alliffure, attacker, Koight is cHjftj un attathL" 

Tb«o foUowf a quotatioQ lu which the verb to knUUf iig&lfli^t to joln^ 

anlte.— XHntrt* qf Purl, II, p, 145, 6. 

t Ottfrled, "s<»tdler/* io John, xlx, 34, by Ikntcto, 
Ein thero knechto thli gisah 
lob zi ferche er oan ttah 
Mit speru er thar ai&a giilta 
ladeta "mo thia sita, 
One of the soldiers beheld thif, 
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CHAP. Here and Hengist bothe that twei brethre were 

^' Mid thre sohip (oX of knyghtes y armed if el ynow,* 

And long after the Gloucester historian, the Scottish trans- 
lator of Virgil, rendered the words — 

«— Qteramque armato milite eomplent. 

JSn. n, 16. 
'^ Schortly the belly was stofflt every dele 
Full of knychtlB army t in plate of stele." 

At what period it began to denominate a particular class 
of soldiers, and to be exclusively applied to them, is not 
readily ascertainable; for there were Dubbed knights be- 
fore the time of Robert of Gloucester. Selden says of 
knighthood, that " the origin is to be deduced from the 
customs of the Germans and other warlike people of the 
north. Their use was in public assemblies, by a solemn 
giving of a lance or tai^et to confer such a kind of honor, 
and this was done sometimes by some prince of the state, 
sometimes by a father or kinsman. Tacitus ^as a witness 
of it, ' Nihil neque publicee, &c/ Of this nature also was 
that kind of adoption per armaj which Theodosius, king of 
the East Goths, in Italy, used to the king of the Heruli. 
For, as in latter ages, so then also, one person received the 
dignity of another. This charter of adoption is yet extant. 
This document he gives at length from Cas8iodorus."t 
Daines Barrington has the following curious observations 
on English knights : ^'The statute de Militibus, 1 Edw. II. 
1307, directs that every one who was 21 years of age, aud 
had 40Z. a year in land, should be compelled to take upon 
himself the order of knighthood. On proper excuse of age 
or infirmity, they were to pay a proper compensation.'' la 
a note he says, '^The Marca Hispanica mentions two 



And on his life he stuck 

With his spear he hastened to him 

And opened his side. 

X. iv. e. 83, V. 63. 
Robert of Gloucester, p. 111. t Titles of Honor, p. 438. 
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kinds of milites or kQights^ viz. tho^ who received this 
honor from the sovereign, and likewise others who were 
obliged to provide equus cataphracttis^ or a large wiir horse: 
it might not be unreasonable, therefore, to pay a consider- 
able compensation to get rid of so burdensome and expen- 
sive a tenure.*'* Another reason for paying the fine on 
becoming a knight, anciently, arose from those who were 
candidates for this honor, being previously subject in the 
houses of the great barons (who had power as well as the 
king, in certain districts, to make knightsf), to many low 
and menial offices, as making the beds and serving at 
table J and from which they were exempted as soon as 
they became knights, (See St, Pelat/e's Dissertation on 
the Antient Chevalry,) It appears, by M. Houurd's late 
translation of Lytlleton into modern French, that even the 
Damoiseaux^ who were the kous of princes or great lords, 
could not sit at the same table with their father until they 
had received the honor o^ knighthood (p. b71 }, Edward 
tiL made frequent use of this compulsion to procure 
money, of which he seems to have been almost perpetually 
rapacious. In the 21st year of his reign, he grants a pardon 
to Ralph Sheltonj for having neglected to become a knight 
before the battle of Crescy, after which he became a knight 
banneret (Rtjmer, p. 1, p. lOJ. In the 40th year of his 
reign, he again had recourse to the same method of raising 
money from his subjects (Ih.p, l,jp. 103^, Charles I. in 
his distresses, insisted upon this compulsion of 4(i/. from 
those who declined being knighls.J 

Chivalry and its titles were couimon among the ancient 
Scandinavians. It is related of Thorbiorg, daughter of Eric, 
king of Sweden, that she accomplished herself in riding, 
and was skilled in the exercise of the sword and shield. 



CHAP, 

X. 



• Mare. Hi»tor. p. 200, 
f Tbey were ■oTereigoft without Uic regul title. See irh^t has beeo said 
or ooQXita sad dukt<s. 

I See Aiitlioiii Wood's lifo. Obscrvatlooa on Ant. fitatuteai p. I98» 
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CHAP. She knew those arts as well as those knights who understood 

1-. the courteous carriage of theur weapons.* The Tery term 

list, signifying the place in which the knights jousted, is 
used in the preceding message to denote the martial exercises 
and accomplishments peculiar to the order of knighthood. 

The remarkable difference existing in the appellations of 
knights of the Northern and Southern nations^ proceeds no 
doubt from some other source than a mere opposition of 
taste. Lidgate's etymologies, quoted by Selden, have not 
been improved by subsequent writers: they explain the 
word, but throw no light upon the thing denoted : — 

** Eque$ ab tquo is said of very right; 

And ehewdier it aaid oichnabriet 

In which a ridgr called is a knight* 

Arragonere don alao tpedflc 

Cabulliero throagh all that partie 

Is name of worship, and so toke his ginning 

Of sporres of gold, and chiefly riding." 

The term rider, (reiter, ritter, and ridder,f riddarej, 
appears to express the manner of performing military ser- 
vice; while cavalier Oy caballiero, chevalier, taken from the 
name of the horse, appear connected with the condition of 
the tenure of the knight's land. In like manner the term 
knight, now confined to this country, was derived from the 
natural and artificial relation subsisting between the lord 
and his tenant of this rank. Thus the hobiller of the old 
English armyj: was denominated from the kind of horse 



* Hon kanni thessa list iafbframt theim riddamm er Tel kunna oc 
kurtcislega ad bera vopn sin. — Oautrekt SagOf p. 16. 

t The Obituary of St. Peter of Nestled, printed in Langbeke's CoUection 
of Ancient Danish Writers, abounds with persons of knightly rank bearing 
this style, entered thus : — 

Her Joren ridder, hr. Pedcr Botildis son, 
Fruve Margrlta bans hostru. 
Sir George, knight, son of Sir Peter Botilde, 
The lady Margaret, his wife. 

Script. Berum Dante, t. i?. p. 824. 
t At the siege of Calais, in 1350, under the earl of Kildare, there weie : 
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with which it was necessary that he should be provided, 
and in fact hohiller is etymologically the very same word 
as the Italian cavaliero^ the Spanish caballierOj and the 
French chamlier. The Low Latin caballas, a horse, is the 
apparent fuundatiou of the latter terms, and is itself the 
representative of the Silesian happel and hampel^ the Swed- 
ish and Danish hoppa^ a horse^ in old English a hobby; 
and the connection of all these words with the Greek hip- 
poa is as obvious as tJiat between the Latin equug^ a horse, 
wlieuce equeSf a knight, and the Swedish aeky Danish Off^ 
and Icelandic eih^ur. In all probability, caballaSy or hap- 
pel^ as well as hippos, has come directly from Asia, for in 
Sanskrit the verbal root Aap, shake, move, with an ordin- 
ary terniination, would form a word expressive of the 
jumping or hopping motion, which is said to characterise 
the description of horse called the hobby.* 

The hubiller was therefore the English cavalier, but he 
was not a knight, nor like the continental cavalier, held 
land by the service of furnishing a great war horse. Among 
the ricci homines of Arragon, it was customary to assign 
portions of the taxes levied upon large towns and cities for 
the maintenance of their cavaliers, and these stipendiary 
portions were called ** honores et cavallerise,** as early as 
862. Hence the term cabaliero corresponds with hobiller 
as denoting a mercenary horseman. But the compulsion 
upon vassals holding a certain extent of land, to take upon 



CHAP. 



" bftoocreU )» knigbU I, eaquirea 38, hoWIJersS?;" under lord Cobhum : 
"bttoiicrcU 1, koighU 6, bobioers ID: orcUeri oa horsebiuik 211; arehert 

on foot at.** 

* KapHah io formed, is a Utle of Krifthna, aod signiaev a dog; Kapilaf 
fen. getid. a tort of cow. Grammarians however, derive these words frout 
KaiHf desir^ and tbe termioaiion Ua. Professor Pott refers ciibatlut to 
tba SauskHt kamihttiat a camel » adding, "as I believe from fui-\'Wah^ 
quantum (!) gestans,"— ^f^to/o^^c/ic Fcrtchwigtnf Lp. Ixxx, and ILp. 
1I&. This derlvatloii has all tiie &ult8 of the old school, and it does not 
seem probable that the name of ari aulmal would be so formed. Howevcf 
this inaj bfii kaw&huiaf a comely catinot be ettballust a borte. 
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Knighti 
Haehelorit 



C^P- themselves the order and expenses of knighthood, implies 
' an original obligation to furnish a horse for the service of 
the lord in the field. Such tenure of land was denominated 
cavalleriay chevalrie, &c. This consideration is important 
as conducting directly to the true signification of the title 
Bachdor, bachelor^ which has given rise to numerous explanations 
more or less remote from probability. 

19. '' Knights Bachellors/' says Selden, who collects the 
principal conjectures on the subject, ''are such as are re- 
ceived for their merit next beneath banneret, and above 
esquire, and an esquire eminent for his service might de- 
mand this honor as a right due to him. The more especial 
name by which these knights are distinguished in the elder 
expressions of them is that of Chevalers JBacheUrs. The 
title of Chevalers, common to all others, is plain from like 
cause as ritter in Dutch and eques in Latin, and the words 
for a knight varied only by dialects in other provincial 
tongues, chival making ckivaler, as equus, eques* But 
whence that of Bachellor, or BaccdUmreus Comes appears 
not so clearly. Some will have it a compound of basche^ 
valier from respect to the chivaler d banner, or the banneret 
under whom these bachellor knights commonly served. 
Others from batailer or batalarii; some from bacca lauri. 
Some from ba^ echelon, as if thence bachelor were made as 
being the first step or degree both in learning and knight- 
hood. But the most probable seems to be from the name 
bucellarii, signifying in the declining empire, as much as a 
soldier or military servant always ready for employment; 
whence being in after ages joined with chivaler, it denoted 
this knight who had thus received the first order of knight- 
hood. In the Glossaries of the old Greek lawyers povxtx^a- 
^loc is explained, first, one sent to kill, and then twice, by 
a soldier remaining in service. This name thus applied 
began to be used under Honorius, and was received in this 
signification both among the Romans and some of the 
Goths. And it was therefore, it seems, given to them be- 
cause the chief provision of victual which was made for 
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them w«s called houkeltos, a kind of bbcuit cake. The 
n*ime being thus among tlie Romans and some of the 
Giiths used for a soldier, became also to denote as much as 
cliewf or feudatarius, or one that was bound to serve ano- 
ther as his lord or patroni and defend him as one of his 
guard. This we see in the Laws uf the West Goths,* and 
Onyla, hucellarius ^tH, occurs in Gregory of Tours (/. ii. 
c. 8), and hence it is that in some Spaniards it is inter- 
preted by Vasailoy which generally is one that is bound by 
tenure of mihtary service. Hence also came the adjective 
bachelereux or bachevelereux, signifying hardy and udven* 
turoufl. And as in most other dignities, names that were 
first and yet remain so, of a farre signification, became 
afterwards significant for special dignities, as we see in 
dujc, comes^ tnilesy eques, and the rest; so Bachellor or 
Baccellarius (which is used by some French writers) and 
BaccalattreuSy made for BuceUarius, and denoting at first 
every soldier, afterwards became, if joined to Chivater^ to 
signify the first degree of knighthood. And a knight 
:})achellor tiius was one tiiat had this order of knighthood 
given him, wherein he served still as a bachellor And 
banneret denoted them that must dii^play their banners, 
and have these knights bachellors serving under them. 
The name of Bachellor singly was afterwards used in other 
senses. Sometimes for one not yet knighted, but aspiring 
to it, exercised arms; and from thissen^e it was transferred 
to the universities; candidates in trades, and wooers that 
have not been married /'f 

Exactly as the word fur a horse gave rise to a name 
applied to an estate, wliicb was held by the service of pro- 



CHAP. 
X. 



* Ovkaniiiie in patrocinlo eoDiUtutni e»t tub pBtrono mUquld ocquitleHt^ 
nudiiii* tx omaibui in iMtroni vcl fllioniai ipiiai potiitiite cousiitBt. 
Aliftm Tcro mecUeUtem idem buccdljinuB qui noqublTit obtinent. Quod si 
baooelkiiui IUIiud taotummodo rdiqu^t, &«• Lib. Y. tU> ^.^—SMm^pm 



f TJtIea of Uooor, p. 640, 560, 661. 



CB^r. rtSa^ % horte, we oa^T expect xo find <iAer deooBimtioDS 
......^ rjf «^a;te» Arncft tbe oockefcaoa of temie. Crfofflf^ pto- 



C <ii«flTi# dvkced eahaUann, and cAeipai prodoccd cknlerie^ signify- 
ing tini kiAd <^ tesenviikt by miiitarr 



old Hfioamh word (otr a oov, which oecnn fiir raceOyi- in a 
cfaaner of Sc Ranurez, king of Anagoo, occasioned Aao0- 
laria, the term gircn to a syedes of msdc tenement opon 
a manrff', implfriog that it consisled of so mnch land as 
might be plooghed by an ox. In this sense it answers to 
the old English oxgamg of land. Mention of hacaiUxna 
ijcctm in a charter of the dth centary. In the Romance 
language, an estate of this kind was called baede, bacelie, 
and bac/ieU (2l cow fee or cow land), wUchy and similar 
names, were understood to denote land of such an extent 
as Vj be capable of employing twenty oxen in one day. 
An ancient ceremonial quoted by Dn Cange, uses this very 
term in c<^nnexion with the qualiBcations for a banneret : 
** When a knight or esquire possesses an estate of 4 
bacdle$f the king may deliver him a banner at the first 
battle at which he is present ; at the second he is a ban- 
neret, and at the third a baron.";]: The holder of a b€uxi'' 
laria was termed bacalarius ; the owner of a bacelle or 
hachek was a bacellor or bacheler, signifying the proprietor 
of this cow-land. 

It ap|M*arM u\»o that the terms baccalaria dominicaria or 
iruhmlnicarm, were applied in the middle ages to land 
held and cultivated by the lord for his own family; and 



* A young horse with a bit or rein, one just caught or bridled; Sanskrit 
kmHh, a bit, and balah, a colt, the etymological equivalent of Engl./oo/. 

t 'riio Saniikrit bftaga, an anatomical term, agrees etymologically with 
vacca, baca, Kiigl. boi/f which answers to the English bag(g)tng, for sack- 
ing, made of the same cloths as bags, sacks, &o. Cow, Lat. eeva, Sanskrit 
fftiu, (flrst case of ^o, the crude noun) a cow, is so called firom its excre- 
ment, which was used in sacriflcial fires. 

t Quand un chevalier ou ^>cuior a la terre de quatrc bacelles, le roy lui 
IMiut iMtillor iHinniorc, i\ la premiere bataille od U se trouve; ^ la deazieme 
il est banoor«t, ct ik la tierce il est baron. 
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this materially assists us in attaining to the meaning of CHA'P. 
Bachelor y when it denotes a young man unmarried , or a ' 

young soldier, or the candidate for knighthood. The rustic 
bacealarii, or bachelors, when the other tenants accom- 
panied their lords to the field, staid at home, in order to 
perform the agricultural duties so necessary to the subsist- 
ence of the whole; and mention is made in charters of 
" bacalaria facere," — " la bachele faire," meaning their ser- 
vices in ploughing with oxen, although they might not be 
serfs. On urgent occasions these men were employed as 
recruits, whose duties were to be learned before they could 
be admitted to an equality with the other tenants, who 
served on horseback, and were chevaliers. About the 13th 
century, bachelors begin to be mentioned as tenants of land 
liable to furnish one chevalier d*ost, or in portions of half, 
a third, or a quarter. These, therefore, were bachelors 
holding a knight's fee, or the parts of a knight's fee usually 
rated, and their contribution to the service, when not per- 
sonally performed, was computed in the same manner. 
From mere rustics they had become military tenants, but 
of a rank subordinate to the knight, whence bas chevalier ; 
and the term poor bachelor often occurs in Froissart and 
others, in reference to the smallness of their retinue, which 
precluded them from the privilege of displaying banners: — 

" A an chevalier baceler 
KI par paavret^ Tot aller 
Droit en Pulle a Robert Wiscart, Ac."* 

Both chevaliers and esquires became bachelors in res- 
pect of their land, and their candidateship for a banneretcy, 



* Men of the highest nobility were bachelors before they were receiyed 
into the order of knighthood : thos the earl of Gloucester, in the reign of 
king Stephen, giycs thb title to the earl of Chester: — 

** Syre yong bachellor, he sede, wel me wytyth thys 

That thuu (thoa) art strong and eorageas, and noogt unworthy alto 

The Torste chyvalrye in the batayle to do." 

Bobert qf GlaucHter, p, 403. 



»ltm§rt. 
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^'f^P. and the expreMion hmght haekdor is a cufniMid ci two 
* fnibfttantiveffy and not a sobstanliTe and adfective, as it 
ttpficani to have been regarded by Sddeo and ciAerwritefs. 
2()« It may not be disadvantageoos to refer to the same 
cluM of periKins in the Teutonic parts of Europe, the 
I/of/itMioUen of the old Germans, the JkaygUaldra ci the 
Anglo-BaxonSy and the Haistaldi of the Low Latin writera. 
Tho ettfliest occurrence of this term is in the poem of Beo- 
wulfy in which the haystalders appear discharging the office 
of nmtour-lxsnrer to a superior : — 

** Cwnin tha to flode CAme then to tiie flood 

ftila inorll)^ many proud 

liMH( •tMihlra baehelon : 

hrliig iiftt tmiron they bore the nets of riogt, 

looflun ItffNllio syrcan.** the locked mail shirts. 
Line 3072. 

And ill tho fru((inont of an ancient poem, published by Dr. 
Ilirku, which hun been entitled the Battle of Finsburgh, 
ihn it^riii irt UMcd in a mihtary acceptation : — 

** Tli(iiiii« \\nmfk guidon Then the knajes rewarded 

liU linm stealdas their bachelors, 

lilir ftilitun flf (lagas who fought for fire days, 

•WM liyra imn fttul so that none fell 

(Irllit ge»l(Um." of the lordly companions. 
hiH0 8ii. 

Ailrhm^ Huyn thut nvleks, in Raban Maurus^ is Hagestolt, 
lint lliiM iM cltniiiy the necondary signification^ as it is of 
liurholor. It tHUMirn in this sense in the old German 
(1iit)iiu*ln oC HniiiMwick ;* but in a charter of the monas- 
(pry (irHdiHMiiiiM, ill H/)8, haistaldi are rustics residing upon 
1(11 rululn iukI udMcript to the glebe, which, corresponding 
iiM It ilot'H with the curly sense o( bachelor, is probably the 



* Aii.HMl. ' llrrtog liudolcffde legt na dre sone, Bruno, Danekwart, 

it«i lilpvoti liagrnttolt4>, Hoiidcr Otte, de was dc jungeste, de nam eyn wyffl' 

-Diikci Ludulf loft tlirec sons, Bruno and Danckwart, who continued 

t»aolinl(»rt, aud Otto, the youngest, who took a wife. — Chron, Saxon, Antiq, 

( limn. Chrwi. Picturatumy p, 209J 
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primary meaning of. the term. We are still at a loss for CHAP, 
its etymology. M. Rimius gives the following account of * 

a singular law concerning it in its secondary acceptation. 
In speaking of the duke of Brunswick who died in 1714, 
he says : — ^" To close what we have to say of Anthony 
Ulricas reign, it may not be amiss to mention that in his 
time, or rather, according to others, in that of his successor, 
a very odd, though customary law, called Jus Hagestolt" 
ziatum, came to be abrogated. A man that had lived a 
Bachelor to the age of 50, was named by the antient Ger- 
mans a Haffestoltze, and that part of his succession which 
he himself had acquired, escheated after his death to the 
treasury of the government, probably as a punishment for 
not having entered the married state. The law did not 
prevail throughout all Germany, but only in the lower 
Palatinate, in some parts of the Upper Rhine, and the 
country of Brunswick, in which last it was thought fit to 
annul it. It does not readily appear when this law began 
to be in force, nor whence the word Hagestoltze is derived. 
All that can be said thereupon is as follows : — ^The antient 
Gtermans called a family seat Haga, and a little habitation 
stoltze. The eldest son inherited the Haga, or the family 
seat of his father, while the other children received but a 
small portion of his succession. It often happened that 
families chose to live together, in which case the younger 
brothers built little habitations or Stoltzen near the Haga 
of the elder brother, which was the occasion that they came 
to be called Hagestoltzen. As these younger brothers had 
inherited little or nothing, and were not in a condition to 
maintain a wife, they lived for the most part a single life, 
so that it is not improbable that from thence all old 
bachelors received the name o{ HagestoltzenJ'* 

The German word stoltze, in the sense of proud, is the 
etymological equivalent of the Latin stult-uB, and cannot 



* Memoirs of the House of Brunswick, p. 365. 
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CHAP, i^ cotsidered as the ongiaal of the eampomni. Da Cange, 
^^_ who first su^i^ested the dermtkm of baeielor from baea^ 
t» Ws» SQCces^l ia hs ooojectnre oo HmstaUiy which he 
divides into ilatV* a maBsioa, and sitd^ a scat. Sach a 
eo(upoaKK{« presenting oo idea that is not cootuoed in each 
of tt» parts sepanicely. woaKi not be fbnned and used by a 
whole people. His ecvmolo^ does not account for the 
latter part, which is staid and not staly nor does it account 
lor the smue word ia the An^o^^^axoo. According to 
Wachter. the houses of peasants upon the estates of their 
lords were called kixiftidd ^uA ktstoM, and he obserres, that 
as in peace they were hashandmeo. so in time of war thej 
were ^oKisers^ and hence the word may have come to denote 
<;r*v^ a new soldier. Apparenthr the hag or k^g denoted 
the cultiTated and inclosed parts of an estate, and siul£^ 
stuaUra^ the occupiers of those parts : at all eventSy the 
Gothic yiJMF^uZciuA signrttes piMoni&re. 

In the extract 6om che Battk of Finsburgfa^ the knaves 
are mentioned as r^penor to the kuxpttalders^ and« jndgitng 
ttom the constitution of an ancient anny, the Ibrnier were 
the cavalry and the latttr the in&ntry. AriovistiB had 
sLt thou;:<aDd cuvalry. and an et|aal nnntber of men on foot^ 
who w^re ^^lecceii on ;iccount of their deetneiss aod coorase. 
They acvonipanie^i and kept ap with the cavalry, and whea 
a hcr^iuan teil wounded, they gathered loond hrm, and in 
ticc anocvied oau :he same ani which in a Luer age was 
rendered by the e<<^ut£es vo dismoonfied knighcs. Some 
disposition of the iauie kind existed in the Oiennan army, 
and there seems ao reason to doubt that the bachelor or 
/uLipfCutiiifr was« in euHy trmes^ the &ot-^soyiier appointed 
txcm the becDer sort ot ihe tenantry u acoend on their Lord 
in battle, la process of ome. the other applicatzons of the 
words &? candidaoes^ tor vanoos kmds of pcomocun« would 
easily and ^aroraliy toilow. 

King Allied, xccorumg a? Jtalmesbury. comened the 
honor cf a knight bachelor open his son AtheL?cin. L~a^ 
ijrtanaaf Iv the Saxon aadmncr ibr chis dice does not exi^iC* 
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^nd we can only infer from the use of the term heagstealder chap. 
in these poems, that it was the title employed on this ' 



occasion. Bacheler occurs in the reign of Henry III. in a 
sense which will admit the interpretation of an unmarried 
man, as well as that of a military candidate, or inferior 
knight : — 

" Yeh wo Uie marie with the thridde part of my londe 
To the noblest bacheler, that thine herte wol to stonde/'* 

In conclusion, it may be observed, that in the 16th cen- 
tury, the designation was not restricted to the male sex : — 

Wee do not trnste your nncle, hee woalde keepe you 
A batcheler still, by keeping of your person : 
And keepe you not alone without a husband 
But in a siekuesse.t 

21. The bachelor was therefore, at first, a tenant by cow Eiquire, 
service, then a new soldier, performing duties which were 
afterwards committed to esquires. When the term bachelor 
was restricted to the candidate for knighthood, servants, in 
the capacity of armour bearers were appointed ; hence the 
Serjeant J Serjeant at arms, from the Latin sermens: — 

" Thns Harald and Lofpryn, that out of lond were dryren, 
With grete oste of Irelond at Chestre up ary ven. 
Dorseth and Somerseth tbei robbed and did wo 
Of knyghtes and sergeantes thai slou thritti and moJ'X 

In the description of an army of the seventh or eighth 
century, the duty of attending the horseman and carrying 
their armour, is very appropriately assigned to skalks, 
servants : — 



* Robert of Glouc. p. dO. 
t Ben Jonson, The Magnetic Lady. 
t Robert of Brunne, p. 69. The title occurs in the same sense in other 
places: — 

^ And the erle Edrik he gadred mykelle pride 
Knyghtes and Sergantes onn Lyndsay side.' 

P. 40. 
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CHAP. " Tolf huDdrad ge fek their manna TweWe hundred men I give to thc« 

^' tolf hand rud mara twelve handred war steeds, 

tolf hundrud skalka twelve hundred servants, 

theirra er skiolld bera, ^c."* who shall carry their shields. 

And in the poem of Birhtnoth, scealcas is a term somewhat 
contemptuously applied to the common soldiers of the 
Danish troops : — 

** Tha hine heowon Tlien the Heathen scalks 

haethene scealcas hewed him 

and begcn tha beomas and the two nobles 

the him bigstodon." who supported him. 
LineS6S. 

^^^ 22. In the Longobardic army, the office of shield-bearer 

Smjetmi. appears to have become distinct : '' Helmichius, qui regis 
schilpor, hoc est armiger, et collectaneus erat."t Schilpcr 
finds correlatives in the ancient terms schildknaphen and 
schildknechten, which are all more closely rendered by 
scutiffer than armiger. From the fact that the shield- 
carriers of a horseman were originally servants and common 
soldiers — Serjeants and skalks, it will be difficult, notwith- 
standing the pretences of heralds, to assign anything like 
nobility to the title of esquire, to which they give precedence 
over the simple gentleman, or believe that their degree was 
ever above that of a better class of servants, when con- 
sidered independently of their station by birth, which, there 
is evidence of it in Jornandes, was often equal to that of 
their masters. Any man becomes truly an esquire by the 
circumstance of carrying a shield, which may belong to 
himself or another, and which may be the real piece of 
armour, or the picture of it in a coat of arms. Though 
particular offices and possessions, and situations at court, 
convey the title, they are not necessary to give the right 
to wear it. Three or four centuries back, gentlemen were 
wont to grant permission to others to use their coat of 
arms ; and manuscript charters of this kind exist in the 



• Hervarar Saga, c. 17, fo. 14 b. 
t Paul Waroefrid, /. II, c. sW. 
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TiaHeian and perhaps other collection!*. The grantees be- 

cajiie esquires/^u^t as formerly the employment of carrying 

^^le shield of the superior procured them the same title. 

^Khe former, in fact» i^ a mimic copy of the latter. Even 

^Hhose who hefd lands per saitagiumf can be regarded in no 

^Bther light than that of servants hired for the v( ork, and 

^peceiring their wages in land* All disputes about the 

dignity of this title are idle, and unsupported by any facts 

connected with its origin. The serjeant of our old Engliiah 

ttrmy exactly corresponds in signification of name with the 

skalhy or servant, and in office with the esquire.* Each 

carried the shield and tended on the horse of his master. 

This title, as we have seen, is mentioned as early as Robert 

of Brunne, and in such a manner as to justify the inference 

|iliat it was but another name for esquire :— 

" And the erk Edrlk he gftdred mykclle pride 
Xm^hitt fend sergantes onn Lynduy side.*' 

iyhron, p. 46. 
" A no I we and NomuiDdie ftlle holy he betd| 
orOascoyDe the aegnorie bowed imto hb scheld. 
Ilka ktiifght and tquiertt clerkia to lilm suorn, Slc* 

P. I2«.t 

The name is a corruption of seruienSf a servant, by the 
suppression of the semi-vowel, and the office is that of the 
knight's servant. 

Of Esanjer or esquire, Selden remarks that it is not " a 
name of the same notion as in ancient time. And yet 
Ithe latter appHcation of it proceeds from the antient. For 
beretofore the division of dignities was such that after that 
[of gentry, this of esquire followed, and then bachelor, 
Ichevulier, banneret, and tlie rest, in which division, as 
[bachelor denoted one in military service aspiring to knight- 
hood^ BO esquire signified one that was attendant, and had 
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* In old Ocrmao, tealc and ae^ch denoted «rmrj, of high or low degree. 
Wachtcr d«rt«e« the term from t)ic Tcrb tcoiortf tealp A.^Sax* jtteaf, oar 
s/mU la iti impcfillre loiiae, Unpo«lng a duty to he pcffbrmed^ 
t Sec alio aote p* 94^. 

s2 
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his employment as a servant waiting on such as had the 
order of knighthood, in matters that conduced to arms, 
bearing their arms and helping them to horse, and such 
like/' When the title of bachelor ceased to be used in 
this sense, that of esquire was given to gentlemen who 
were not knights, notwithstanding that the oflSce denoted 
by the title was menial, and formerly, as before shown, 
executed by the skalkcu, schalken or sceakas, that is, men 
of private rank in the army, but probably of a better c<hi- 
dition than the common men. What Marcellinus and 
Procopius call shield-bearers, '' scutarii,'' in the former, 
were these skalhs carrying their superior's shield and 
attending to his horse. 

23. An ambiguity in the English word gentle, which we 
use for both well born and well mannered, has occasioned a 
more general application of the word gentleman, than its 
etymology warrants. In strict propriety, it belongs to 
none who is not descended from one of the Grermanic con- 
querors of the Roman provinces; and, by consequence, in 
England it should be restricted solely to the descendants of 
the Saxons, for the Normans were a band who invaded 
France nearly four centuries after the great distinction be- 
tween the barbarian or gentile nations, and the Romans or 
subjugated had been made, and continued to the descend- 
ants of the two races. But, in another point of view, it 
is questionable whether even the descendants are entitled 
to the term gentleman, because it no where appears that 
the subjugators of Britannia adopted the distinction. In 
this case, gentleman must be regarded as an exotic title, 
and its precise signification is to be found, not in the cir- 
cumstances of its origin, but in its subsequent history. 

The following observations are made by Daines Barring- 
ton : "The statute 33 Edw. III., c. 22, 1360, relates to the 
claiming of a stray hawk, and directs that the sheriff shall 
proclaim it through all the principal towns, and keep it 
for four months ; if no owner appears in that time, it be- 
comes the property of the sheriff, provided he pay a sufr 
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cient fiatisf;iction to the person who brought it: ^ sil soit 
kfiimples honinie/ if he be a simple man ; and if a gentle- _ 
Iman, * sil soit gentils honime/ claims it, after the four 
I months are expired, the sheriff' is to restore the hawk oa 
Ipaynient of the charges of keeping it. This distinction 
{used between simple homme and gentil homme^ seems to 
r explain the meaning of the word f/entleman, which is used 
in so very vague a sense at present. I sliould conjecture 
'that the simple hommef is John or Thomas, who hath no 
r surname ; and in contradistinction he who liath a surname 
or family name from the word ffeiu, is styled gentleman.^* 
I Upon these passages are the following notes : — • 

" In an action brought upon this statute, the meaning 
of the word must be settled, as that oC esquire must like- 
wise be, in tsome of the game laws. The word gentilhomme^ 
though at first applied to pert^ons of the greatest rank and 
' consequence, from its being afterwards indiscriminately 
used in addressing any one, became, by the time of Fran- 
cis !♦ of France, almost a term of oflence, as Brantome 
informs us, that his uncle Mous' de la Chataignerage re- 
sented this appellation from the princess de la Roche sur 
Yon, On her complaining to the king of some expressions 
which Chataignerage had made use of, Francis I. said, she 
must thank herself for having addressed hhn so improperly 
(t. I, p, 375 J, Sir Thomas Smith, in his Common wealtli, 
distinguishes the English below the rank of esquire, into 
gentlemen^ yeomen, and rascals (ch, 21, Land, 1(}12, Ato*)» 
In another place he uses the word rascality^ in this sense. 

** Simames are of no great antiquity in this country, 
Dor are many of the common people in Wales to this day, 
so distinguished. So Menage, hi his Dictionary, informs 
us, that the peasants of Lunguedoc are called by their own 
christian name joined to that of their father, as Pierre de 
Guillaume. In the time of Henry L, when that king 
would have marned an heiress of the great family of Fitz- 
hamon to his base son Robert, bhe replied, in the verses of 
Robert of Gloucester, — 
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CH \P. It were to ine a grct shame 

X* To have a lord withoaten his twa name. 

"""""""" Romance eoneeming Britain^ p. 92. 

** The word gens sometimes signifies &mily. Hicke, 
in his Dissertatio Epistolaris, observes, that neither Wil- 
liam the Conqueror, nor William Rufus, had any nomem 
gentile, which he expresses his surprise at, because the 
ancient kings of the northern parts of Europe were so 
distinguished/'* 

In the 14th century, gentilesse, gentility, denoted nobility. 
The son of Thomas Mowbray, the duke of Norfolk, who 
was beheaded in 1399, being fourteen years of age, peti- 
tioned the king in that year for an annual allowance from 
his father's estates, " pur apprendre honur et gentUesse.^f 
And in an English gloss of this age, *^ gentilitas '' is ren- 
dered " paynemerye,'' paganry, having manifest reference 
to the origin of the term in the distinction between the 
vanquisher of the Roman, and the vanquished. However, 
in the following century, the English word gentleman 
occurs for a man of noble family ; thus Edward, duke of 
York, in 1405, writes to his followers in Wales, informing 
them that he has received letters from the Privy Seal, 
authorising him to borrow money to pay their arrears, and 
he solemnly assures them that he will not take any part of 
his rents in Yorkshire until they are satisfied, ''and this 
y behote you on my trouthe and as y am a trewe gentil 
man."t 

The importance of the title in the middle ages, may be 
shewn by many circumstances, but the case of Sir J. de 
Gomeneys will be sufiicient. This person having received 
sentence of death under Richard IL, applied for a commu- 
tation, on which the mode of death was changed to decapi- 
tation, by letters patent, wherein the reasons are set forth 



* ObserratioDS on Ane. Statutes, p. 288. 

\ Acts of Privy Council, 1 Hen. IV., 1309, vol. I. p. 100. 

X lb. p. 272. 
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at length. The chief of them was, that he was a gentle* 
man and banneret, who hud served the king's grandfather 
in his wara, and was not a subject of England/** "A gen- 
tleman condemned to death,** sayi§ Segiir^ ** was anciently 
not to be hanged, but beheaded, and his examination 
taken without torture/*^ 

In the primary sense of gentleman ^ the king cannot cre- 
ate one ; but as the king does create gentlemen, it appears 
that the word is not understood in any but a conventional 
sense. One John de Kingston was by patent received into 
the state of a gentleman, and created an esquire by 
Richard lh% Justice Norton, in the reign of Henry VL 
Raid, " If a writ of doubt be brought against the serjeant 
' of the kitchen in the kings household, I may write him 
cook, and my writ is good enough ; and yet he hath a 
collar, and is a gentleman.'* Here he uses the word ffeji- 
tlemajif applying it to those who were made esquire by the 
king's favour, because also they were by their creation put 
in the rank of the most eminent sort of gentlemen, on 
whom the title of esquire hath been since 80 tixed,§ This 
use of the two terms is altogether erroneous. The king's 
cooks, like those of other people, are menial servants, and 
their occupation is base. They may be Serjeants and en- 
quires, but not gentlemen, unless so born, in one modern 
eense of the word, or well educated and behaved in the other. 
In either case the title is irrespective of the occupation. 

** The title of (/entlemanj'* says Seldeo, *' (as we use it 
absolutely in common speech, when we attril)ute it to any 
man to whom it belongs in the largest acceptation in any 
of those countries,) denotes one that either, from the blood 
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* Et pur ceo q'e«tes gvntf] hommis et baneret, H mretM Berry ta dit aiot 
«n Mfl guerre*, et nVstee liege homme noKtre SV le loi, toiu serrei decollo 
MBS sutre Juyte vrmr^ — Rot, Pari, U in, p. 461. 
t B. IV. c. 16. 
t Ltty tvonf reiceivez eo Tea tote de geunlebome et luy fiut eiqtaier.-- 1 
Part, Pat. 10 R. 11, w. Sl.^ikUttH, p, 833. 
S lb. p. 8d«. 
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QHAP. of his ancestors or the favour of his sovereign, or of them 
■ that have the power of sovereignty in them, or from his 
own virtue, employment or otherwise, according to the 
laws and customs of honor in the country we speak of, is 
ennobled, made gentile, or so raised to eminency above the 
multitude, perpetually inherent in his person, that by those 
laws and customs he be truly noblesse or noble, whether be 
have any of the precedent titles or not fixt besides on him."* 
Chaucer's notion of a gentleman is that of a well-bred 
man : — 

But who is 80 vertuoasy 
And in his part not ootrageons, 
Whan sach on thoa seest thee bcfoniy 
Though he he not gentUl borne, 
Thou maiest well shine (this Is in soth) 
That he is gentyll, because he doth 
As long^th to a gentUman.t 

An older poet than Chaucer styles the Saxon earls, 
Sigefrid and Morcar, two old gentlemen, obviously using 
the term synonymously with nobleman : — 

Tuo old gentillemen Idrik did forfiire» 

The ton hight Sigeferd, the tother Sir Morgare.t 

Whether gengylmen be an error for gentglmen, or a term 
of which the explanation is to be sought, I am not certain : 
it occurs tlius : — 

Gengylmen that he vond in prison ek ope 

Other in warde myd unrygt he brogte hem oute also. 

Robert qf Oloucettery p. 823. 

The lax application of the highest title of nobility, one 
that is entirely independent of office and its positive or 
adventitious profits, is of very recent date. No longer 
since than the seventeenth century, the - assumption of it 

• Selden, p. 852. 

t Romaunt of the Rose, v. 126. Elsewhere he describes the eaaeutial 

qualities of a gentleman to virtue, justice, sobriety, piety and truth ; and adds : 

" But ther may no man, as men wcl se, 

Bequethe his eirc liis vertuous noblesse." 

X Robert of Bninne, p. 46. 
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was censured with severity^ by an authority that appears 
to have been perfectly competent to enforce its penalties. , 
The Quarterly Reviewer of Lord Nugent's " Memorials of 
Hampden/' conveys in a striking manner, the estimation 
in which the designation of {^entletnan^ when sustained by 
certain pretensions of birth and station, was upheld by tlie 
obsolete and tyrannical Court of Honour* ** Its proceed* 
ings/' he says, ** were a grievance to the people not to be 
supported; * the decrees of it/ &ays Bii^hop Hacket, 'were 
most uncertain, most arbitrary, most imperious; nor was 
there any seat of judgment in tlie land, wherein justice was 
brought to bed with such hard labour/ Justice might 
make out a case against the bishop for introducing her in 
such a manner into such a court. The mountain might 
have supplied a better metaphor. A citizen of London un- 
derwent its sentence for telling ' a well descended creditor/ 
who gave him hard words instead of discharging his bill, 
that he was no gentleman that would not pay his debu, 
Afloiher party received its sentence for falsely saying, in 
way of defamation, that one Brown, who was of autient 
family, wa? descended from Brown the great pudding eater 
in Kent, Jack of the West, wlio had been an ostler and a 
famous wrestler in Liucoh/s Inn Fields, set up for a gen- 
tleman, and took the arms of the Lord de la Warrens family. 
The Lord being an infant, his guardians brought tlie matter 
before the Court of Honour, where Jack's forged pedigree 
was disproved, and he was ordered to be degraded, never 
to rate himself as a gentleman any more, and to pay a fine 
of 500/. The grievances which grew out of this court, 
adds the Reviewer, constituted for such offences as this, 
must be ascribed to those who practised and presided in it, 
not to a system of tyrannical government."* 

But it must also be ascribed to the higher value set upon 
such distinctions by society at hirge, for otherwise neither 
tiic court nor its judgments could have been tolerated. 



• Quarterly Re?tew, vol. jUvii, p. 4S4, 6, 
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unless sustained by the kind of government, which the Re- 
viewer denies, existed. The cases cited seem to prove that 
in those times, the word gentleman was understood in the 
sense of well-born ; and if so, the judgments of the court, 
apart from its severe |jetia!ties, were just, In the modera 
acceptation of the term, it is just poi^sible, that Jack, the 
ostler and wrestler, and Brown, the descendant of the pud- 
ding man, might not have reason to fear comparison with 
their aristocratical namesakes, with plebeian appellatioas* 

Sir Walter Scott, in a short passage in his Crwy Manner- 
infff gives both the tree sense of the term as now under- 
stood, and its vulgar misapplication: **Why this fellow 

" says young llazlewood, ** all the world knows him 

to be sordid, mean, tricking; and I suspect him to be 
worse. And you yourself, my dear sir, when did you call 
isiich a person a gentleman in your life before?*' — " Why, 
Charles, I did not mean yentleman iu the precise sense and 
meaning, and restricted and proper use, to which, no doubt, 
the phrase ought legitimately to be confined ; hut I meant 
to use it relatively, as marking something of that state, to 
which he has elevated and raised himself, — as designing, in 
short, a decent and wealthy and estimable sort of person*'* 

However, if words were to be confined to their original 
signification, it would be doubtful whether any persoa 
living could lay claim to this title; for tbough some Grer- 
man and French pedigrees ascend sutficiently high to 
justify such a pretension ; yet, from the legal necessity of 
divorces, and the frequent detection of falsities in genealo- 
gies, from neither of which the most illustrious families 
have escaped, few of these documents are free from reafK)n- 
able suspicion, From the sexual fmilty, which sometimes 
disturbs the purity of descent, and ft-om which no family, 
imperial or servile, having notions of a descent of centuries, 
can, in the nature of things, be exempt, pedigrees are not 
the kind of evidence on which the philosophical higtorian 
would choose to place implicit reliance. Few have ever 
believed in remote and uncorrupted pedigrees, Genilemam 
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took its second sense of well-borD, which eeetns to be its 
use in the modem gentilhomme, from the circumstance that 
he at least bore coat-armour ; but if that were its true 
meaning in England, we should be obliged to allow such 
ruffian stabbers as Lord Mohuri to be gentlemen. In the 
third and prevalent s^ense, resulting from the secondary sense 
of the adjective genUe, it embracet* any class of people, who 
are not engaged in mechanical or servile employments ; 

^Multft renAtcentiir, quis Jam eeciderei cadentque, 
Que nunc tunt la hoDore Tocabiila^ ti volet usua, 
Quern penes arbltritim ettj et JuSj et uoriiiA loqueBtli.*' 

24. This title, whose etymology has occasioned great ^'^'*^'''<>''* 
contrariety of opinion among professional writers, lias al- 
ready been shown to be an adaptation of the Sanskrit 
varivas, service, by the common change of an r to an /. 
The composition of the word {vara^ to approve, wish for, 
and vas^ to dwell, in the 4th class, or vas^ to cover, in the 
second), seems to place the valvmor originally among 
household servants, and to denote one of the highest rank ; 
but the circumstance that in Europe he was the tenant of 
a tenant in capite, may justify considering it in some res- 
pects as a title sui (generis. As the etymology was un- 
known, the orthography was unsettled, and it appears as 
valvasoff vcimessor^ vavasor, in antient works of equal 
authority. What is meant by it in one general sense is 
the vassal of a vassal, who holds of a prince; yet in old 
English the word is used for the latter; — 

*• Sir kyog laukln^ I ani thy v^raaoure, 
My name Ib Statin, 1 wUl be no traltoaret*** 

The title was unquestionably introduced by William L, 

rho, in translating the law of Cnute respecting keregeats 

^into Frencli, renders the vdd-thet^n of the Danish taw by 

rartfl^siir.f This fixes the precise rank, for the king's 



• Robert of Brurme, p. 1661. 
f De relief K vav&iiur, &c. c. 20; and Cnute's Laws, Dg HereotUj c. 72. 
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thegns being eqaiyalent to the great barons, or capUanei 
regrd or regis, the midrihegn is the less baron, who was 
called capitaneus medias. Yet, according to Spelman, if 
any of the capitanei regit granted any part of their feods 
to their vassals, the latter were called regit vel regis val- 
vasoresj^ which agrees with the English Chronicle above. 

Jadge Blackstone observes that, ^* the first name of dig- 
nity next beneath a peer, was antiently that of vidames^ 
vicedomini or vahasores; who are mentioned by oar antient 
lawyers as viri magrut dignitatis. Yet they are now quite 
oat of use ; and oar legal antiqaaries are not agreed upon 
their original or antient office.f 

The vicedomini, in French, vidames, however, received 
their appellation from an office, which is not the subject of 
doubt On the contineqt, they exercised a jurisdiction 
imder the bishops, whose representatives they were, and 
thence took their titles. There was one vidame to each 
bishopric, in which he tried both civil and criminal causes, 
or la haulie justice, because the clergy were restrained by 
canon law from trials which were followed by the shedding 
of human blood. It is therefore doubtful whether the 
classification of the learned commentator be quite correct. 
Vidame is still in use in our Channel Islands. 

That some office was denoted by the word vavasor is 
clear from the ancient law respecting general pleas or 
assizes, because after earls and bishops, several great offi- 
cers are named with this title among them ; thus ' sheriffs, 
heretocks (commanders of the army), trehingreves (judges 
of thirds of counties), leidgreves (judges of leets), vicars, 
centeners or hundred men, aldermen, mayors, vavasors, tun-- 
greves, and landlords/;}: Comparing the latter part of this 
enumeration, which regards officers of corporate towns with 
a modem list of such functionaries, the vavasors occupy 
the place allotted to the mayor's assessors or councilmen. 



f Comm. I; 403. 



• GloBS. p. 220. 



t LI. Hen. I.e. 8 
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between their chief and the bailiflF. In a charter of Henry CHAP. 

IL, 1166, quoted by Du Cange, the following titles appear ! — 

m succession, — earls, barons, vavasors, knights, citizens, 
burgesses, and husbandmen (" rustici "). On the conti- 
nent, at the same period, the term was used in opposition 
to noble: "Tarn nobiles quam vavassores."* Chaucer 
applies it to his franklin : — 

«* At sesiones wa» he lord and sire, Franklin. 

Full oft time he waa knight of the shire; 

Ad anlace and a gipsere all of silke 

Hung at his girdle white as movwe of mllke. 

A sherife had he beene, and a coronour, 

Was no where snch a worthy yaTasoar.''t 

Francalia, or franklands, were estates free fi*om tribute 
end service, an. 1247 ; the tenants were called francaliniy 
or free tenants, whence the French y*raunc/^»5, as it appears 
in Trivet, an. 1307. A feudum francale could not be 
alienated without the king's permission , but it no where 
is found that the vavasor was exempt from feodal service ; 
yet no one can imagine that Chaucer has not employed the 
word in strict propriety. In still older English, the frank- 
lin of a town, was its lord ; Robert of Brunne, in his 
account of the statute of Dead Hand or Mortmain, as it is 
now called, makes yranA/tTi correspond with seigneur de la 
terre : — 

*' Was mad an other statate that ndn erle ne baron 
No other lorde stoute, ne frannkelyn of town 
Tille holi Kirke salle gyve teneoaent, rent no lond, 



* Chart, an. 1157. Spon. Hist. Oener. II, p. 47.— 2>ti Cange, ti, 1442. 
t Mr. Richardson has the following iUustiations of the word, among 
many others: — 

For thaugh the fader be a fraunkelayne, and for a felon be hanged, 
mie heretage that the air sholde have ys at the kynges wille. 

Pieri PhuhtnoHf p, 178. 
England is so thick spread, and filled with rich and landed men, that 
there is scarce a small village, in which we may not find a squire or some 
substantial householder, commonly called a franklcyne ; all men of consi- 
derable estates. — Fcrteteue, de laud. Legum Ang,by Gregw, c. 29. 
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CHAP. Fro tho that now lyve In to the dedlt bond, 

^ Without leve of the kyng or of hys eoonaeale.*** 

Part of the original, quoted by Heame, is the following : — 

'^ Est fet lestatut, qe connte ne baroan 
Ne ieingnour de tere par my la regioan, kc,^ 

Among the French, in the thirteenth century, the t>avasar 
was the vassal of a baron or count, to whom he owed ser- 
vice according to the statute of St. Louis : — ^ No count nor 
other may give his liegeman or vassal, except to his 
brother or sister ; but to them he may give him in part ^ 
but he should not give him to a stranger, if he give him 
with all the obeissance or homage which he had, without 
retaining any. For if the baron gave him to one of his 
vavasors, it would to the damage of the vassal, for it would 
be necessary to render two obeissances, to him to whom he 
would owe it, and to the baron of whom he held his fee.' j: 

As another term for homage appears, it may be permitted 
to remark that the French obeissance is derived from the 
Latin obedientia, and that the latter, both in name and 
thing, is a Roman form of the Sanskrit abhivadanaj an 
obeissance, bow, or prostration before a person addressed 
by name.§ 

Whatever may be the signification of the word, or the 
office of the man, it is clear from the law of William L that 
he was at least the thegn of a tun, and possessed a seat at 
the burhgate, the place of dispensing law and justice, 
besides the other requisites of a churl, who aspired to this 
rank ; for there can be no doubt that the Mercian law. 



• Robert of Brunne, p. 166. 

t En partUf query by name, aa de parte, in Middle Age Latin ? 

X Nu8 ne quens, ne hers, ne autres, ne puet donner son homme de foy, se 
n*est k son frere ou & sa soer; roes k ieens le poet 11 donner en partie, mes 
il ne le poorroit pas donner k un etftrange, se il ne le donnoit ^ toute Tobeis- 
sance que il avoit sans riens retenir. Car se li bers le donnoit a an de sea 
yavasors, ee seroitau domage de celui; car il conyendroit faire deux obeis- 
sances, k celui, kqui il la douruit, et au baron, de qui il tcndroit son fi6.-~ 
Du Cange, t. Iv. c. 1207. § Amera Cosha, p. 176, r. 40. 
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regulating distinctions of society, relates to the middle 

^t/tet/nK, or vavasors, and lords of towns :* — 
Opou the tother dai Edward thtiler cam 
To prisons of ther pray «11e that ever Chei nam, 
■ Were brottght him bifore, tlire cries, thre baronu* 

■ And mo be five score knyghte^ and lordes ot touns^t 

Id the laws of Ethelbert, we read of offences committed 
in the cyninges tun, and the eork.^ tun, by which are clearly 
I intended the estate or manor of a king and an earl ; and 

H all oirer England there are places designated by a Saxon 
\ proper name in the genitive case, followed by the word fo«, 

implying the estate of the person designated as burg^ or 
borough, in the same situation denoted his castle or fortress. 
^ This tun or ton is found in Atjuitama Mauritania, and 
H signifies, not an inclosed place as usually explained| but 
H the region, country, or tracts of the Moor. Its etymon is 
" the Sanskrit tan, to spread or stretch out ; and exteosibility, 
not contraction, is the essential idea of tun and town^X 
The towns having names composed in this manner, may 
have been the estates of the mid-thegns, and Charlton, in 

I Kent, apjjears to have been that of a ceorl, who had not 
attained the rank. 



CHAP. 



I 



* ' And ^If eoorl getlieab, tbiet be hii^fde fullli^e fif hida agenes Taiides. 
cirican and kyeerian. bell hut and burhgoat sell, and sunder note on cyii- 
inges bcalte. ttionne wies he thonon forth, thegnrihtes weorthe.' And if a 
churl throve so that he had Tully five hides of his ofrn landi a chufch, 
acid a kitchea, a belt-house, and a seat at the burgh gate, aod a special 
duty (r the king's Iiall| he was thenceforth of thane right worthy.^^^eef* 2. 
The reaaoa for a bell house and kitchen has been explained, 
t Ilobert of Brtione, p, 277. 

I Ai a general tem)» town^ in English law, id taken to contain both 
twroogfas and oltiet (Coke^ 1 Inst. Mb}, This ieems to have arisen from 
eofuldsriog it a derivative to ttjnon, to shut. The difference belwetn a 
town and borough^ which were both collections of hou»ce without a wall, 
teemt to be thut the lotter had a burh or furtrcfi in the centre or iuimedi- 
atc neighbonrhood^ and lo did not require a wall, while tiie former wai 
wtthont defence. In Luitprand, a burg Ii callc<l ''dotnoriim congregatio 
qua muro non clauia." — L. Ill, c. 12, mu 932* If the Banftkrit puri, a city, 
h^ tlie etymon, bta^^ the caittci tjikei its name from the place. 
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CHAP. A vavasor^ holding his town of a great baron, corresponds 

with the Scottish Goodman^ mentioned by Sir George 

Mackenzie.* 

It has been shewn already that goodman was originally 
a mihtary designation, equivalent to knight, thoagh it may 
be of an inferior class ; and it appears from this herald, 
that it is the same as vavasor, although etymologically the 
latter implies a servant.f 
Commaner 25. By a very gross error of long standing, and com- 
mitted by heralds and even lawyers, all persons of landed 
property under the rank of baron, are called Commoners. 
The aristocracy of country, whether titled or untitled, can- 
not be common people ; and the lords of the soil are the 
natural aristocracy. The term commoner admits bat of 
two senses ; the one is the member of a community, which 
includes both high and low ; and the other is a member, 
an actual member of a commune, or division of community 
including the whole nation. In the latter sense, a burgess, 
whether he be a mayor or the town's crier, is a member of 
his commune or borough. But the term Commoner, as 
applied to an untitled gentleman, must depend upon the 
whole kingdom or a part, and in either case it is defective 
in the important quality of precision. It does not distin- 
guish him without admitting a conventional acceptation, of 
which there is no notion conveyed by the word. 

• Suprt^, p. 316. 
t StniTius has the following grades of vassals : the first chief or eapiitmeif 
whether dukes or princes, who held immediately of the king ; the second, 
Valvasori, who held of dukes and princes ; and the third, Valvasini, who 
held of the vavasor. — Hist. Jur, Feud. p. 710, in Wachter. Conjectural 
etymology is never safe : Wachter explains vaveuor to be the servant of a 
servant, evidently in reference to the vassi. But the vassi were not servants 
in the sense of service as now understood. In the Capit. of Charles the 
Bald, they are everywhere joined in business of state with the great officers 
of the household, or the comitet misti, and were tlierefore men of rank. 
Bouquet explains them to have been persons in the royal household. The 
derivation from the Celtic guxu, a servant, is puerile. If It be a Teutonic 
term, it is derived from the Sanskrit ro/, to dwell, hence vasn, one residing 
in the house. 
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This last is the predicament in which commoner stands CHAP, 
as the appellation of a class of the people. We have Cora- ' 

moners among commoners, but distinct from commoners 
whenever we speak of them as Commoners, which is non- 
sense, or a confusion of sense. We appear to mean by 
Commoner, as distinct from the other commoners, a person 
either a member of the House of Commons, or eligible to 
become one. In the latter case, we give him an applica- 
tion to which he is not yet entitled, and if we mean the 
former, the only sense in which it is admissible, we exclude 
all the gently who are not members, and are guilty of a 
solecism, since commoner does not express our meaning. A 
member of the House of Commons is not a commoner, but 
a house-commoner or an elected commoner, supposing that 
the term house of commons is more correct than the house 
of communes, as it was anciently termed. 

Commoner is marked in Bailey's Dictionary as a word 
of improper use, and defined " a member of the house of 
commons." In this sense a Commoner is one that represents 
the common people, otherwise the people of the commune, 
and is not so called because he is a common man ; never- 
theless, the term is not precise, because commoner means both 
a member of the house of commons and a common person. 
In the articles super Chartas, 28 Edw. I., "tout le com- 
mune d'Engleterre," signifies all the people of England ; 
but commonalty is in general taken for the middle sort of 
the king's subjects, viz. such of the commons as are raised 
above the ordinary sort, and coming to have the manage- 
ment of offices ; on which account they are only one degree 
below burgesses, who are superior to them in order and 
authority. The ordinary people and freeholders, or at 
best knights and gentlemen, under the degree of baron, 
have been called the commonalty or community of the king- 
dom.— See 2 Inst. 639.* 



* Jacob, Law Diet. 

AA 
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CHAP. The Statute of Westminster 1, 1275, runs thus:— The 

—.J first general parliament held after the coronation — ^by the 

advice and assent of the archbishops, bishops, abbots, 
priors, earls, barons, *' et la comminalte de la terre illeoques 
somons." Here the commonalty summoned to parliament 
can mean only those persons who were of the rank which 
entitled them to the writ of summons. There were, there- 
fore, then, as now, commoners who were not common men, 
and, by force of the word, commoners who were common 
men. 

The same absurdity is found in subsequent statutes and 
writs. In the statute 25 Edw. I., c. 6, (1297,) the com- 
monalty of the land, after earls and barons, in parliament, 
means the knights, citizens, and burgesses,* who were 
commoners in respect of their communes, but being, there- 
fore, above other untitled persons, could not be commoners 
or common men. Nearly the same words are found in the 
statute 7 Edw. Il.f By other statutes we find these com- 
moners termed great men, grandees : so runs the description 
of the parliament which passed the statute of sheriffs in 
9 Edw. II., 1315, which states that it consisted of the 
"prelatz, contes, barons et autres grantz du roiaume 
somuns par nous." 

In 61 Edw. III., the commoners or grandees are ana-, 
lysed thus : " Chivalers des contes, citiens des citees, et 
burgeoys de burghs y venuz par somonce de ce parlement ;" 
and subsequently, that we may not mistake their generic 
term, they are styled " les dites communes.''^ Afterwards 
the members of the house of commons are termed the 
people, and the peers are called grandees, "de touz les 



* " As autres gentz de seinte eglise, e as cuntes e barons e a tote la 

communaute de la terrc." 

t Graunte per nous et per ercevesqucs et abbees priours countes e 
barouns et toate la comunalte de nostre roialme illeoqes a nostre mande* 
ment assemblcz." 

t Rot. Pari. <. 11,/?. 373. 
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grutuh ilc Bone royaumc et tie son poeple/'^ A person 
whi> may be styled by tlie term which does not degrade a 
nobleman, cannot be a commoner in the true sense of the 
wonl| and yet nothing is more ordinary than to call t}ie 
Enghsh gentry commoners, although they may not have the 
rigfit of sitting among tlie representatives of the communes. 
Blackstone says, "The commonalty, "like the nobility, arc 
divided into several degrees; and as the lords, thorii^h 
diSerent in rank, are all of them peers in respect of their 
nobility, 80 the commoners, though some are greatly 
Buperior^ yet all are in law i>eers."t It may answer the 
purpose to call the nobility peers, because the latter may 
be taken as a synonyme of noblemen, but it is a confusion 
of rank and order to style those wTio are above the c<*m- 
mon people, by a term which denotes the ** rascality." 
^V Such appears to have been the opinion of Sir Thomas 
Elyot, who was employed on several embassies by Henry 
IIL, for he makes a just discrimination. **Ph'bs in Eng- 
lish is called the communalii/, which signiticth onely the 
multitude^ wherin be contained the base and vulgar inhabit- 
aunts, not advaunced to any honour or dignitie ; which is 
also used in our daily communications, for in the citie of 
London and other cities, they that be none aldermen or 
sherifFi?, be called communers. And in the countrey, at a 
^— Bcssions or other assembly, if no gentyl men be ther at, tlie 
^Ef;aying is, that ther was none but the communal tie, which 
^HMttveth ID myne opinion, that plebs in Latine is tn Eng- 
^Mpibe communalti/, and Pleheij l>e communers. And conse- 
^Pquently ther may appeare hke diversitie to be in English 
' between a public weale and a common weale, as should be 
in Latine between Res PnbUca and Res Plebeia. And 
[after that signification, if there shall be a common weale, 
l^ytber the communers onlie wealthy and the gentyl and 



3G3 



X. 



• Acts of Privy Coiitica, la lliHi. II , I3S0, rol. J,;j. 14. 

AA2 
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CHAP. Doble men needie and miserable, or else exdndyng gen- 
.^..... tylitie, all men most be of one degre and sort, and a new 

name provided."* 

Sir William Segar, a professional writer on ranks and 

nobility, finds seven divisions of the people comprised under 

the term Commoners: — 

1. The first are husbandmen, whose endeavour is em- 
ployed about the fruits of the earth. 

2. Artificers, occupied in arts either necessary, honest, 
or pleasing. 

3. Victuallers, retailers of wares and chapmen. 

4. Mariners and sea souldiers. 

5. Fishermen. 

6. Watermen and ferrymen. 

7. Masons, and labourers in stone. 

8. Workmen of little substance, and labourers. 

9. Bondmen and slaves. 

** Look, as you Mow this feather from my fi^e. 
And as the air blows it me again, 
Such is the lightness of yoor common men." 



* Bokc named the Qo vernor, fo. 1 b, and 2, 12mo. Lond. 1580. In the 
edition by Mr. A. T. Eliot, Newcastle, 1834, the language is modemixed, 
and we read the words, <' and no gentyll men," meaning beyond all quesUoa 
.gentlemen absurdly put, ** and no ffenteel men." 
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CHAPTER XI. 

Conclusion. 
1. — Deriyative Titles ; Banneret. 2. — Baronet. 

Thus far, nothing has been said of those appellations of CHAP, 
rank which may be properly denominated derivative titles, ' 

with the exception of damoisel, donzello, and one or two 
others similar ; for Viscount and Vidame are not derivative 
but inferior dignities. There are, however, only two omis- 
sions, which any person can supply without assistance. 
These are banneret^ which manifestly belongs to the class 
of bannerherren or bannerlords, and baronet, which, being 
a modem invention sufficiently explained under its prin- 
cipal, requires no elucidation. 

I . With respect to the former, which, from the circum- Banneret. 
stances of its creation, was truly the highest mark of per- 
sonal honor that could be conferred in those rude ages 
when bravery in the field was esteemed the noblest virtue, 
there is but little to say. The name imports the bearer of 
a small banner, and, in this respect, he differed from the 
baron, who bore a gonfanon or banner of war,* and the 
simple knight, who bore a penon. The banner , properly 
so called, was a square flag ; the penon, according to the 
illuminations of ancient manuscripts, was a small square, 
having two long triangles attached to the side opposite that 
which was fixed to the lance or spear. These pendant por- 
tions resembling tails, were so denominated. Rastal defines 
a banneret tol)e a knight made upon the field of battle, with 

• See p. 385. 
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CHAP, the ceremony of cutting off the point of his standard, and 
so making this a like banner. And such, he says, are 
allowed to display their arms on a banner in the king's 
army, like the barons.* 

That was, no doubt, the mode of creation ; but it appears 
from what was said of Knights Bachelors,^ that a knight, 
or an esquire of four bacelles, or cow lands, and therefore, a 
bachelor, to whom the king had presented a banner on his 
first battle, became a banneret on the second ; so that, in 
such cases, there would be no such ceremony necessary. 
From documents of the year 1485, belonging to the con- 
vent of the three orders in Bretagne, which Du Cange drew 
from the archives of the Chateau de Nannet, we find them 
called banerers ('^ banerii,''), placed next to barons, and in 
precedence of bachelors, lords ('seigneurs de la ierrefj 
knights, and other noblemen, j: This estimation of his rank, 
shows that the banneret occupied the very same place that 
an act of the legislature assigns to the modem rank of 
baronet in England. 

A manuscript by Dr. Kuerden, preserved in the library 
of Chetham Hospital, in Manchester, gives the fi>Uowing 
account of the knight banneret: ''This knight was to 
appear in the army having his banner. He shall be led 
betwixt two other knightes, before tbe king or generall, 
bearing his penon of armes in his owne hand, in the pre- 
sence of the nobility and other captaines. Then the herald 
shall say to the king or general : ' May it please your 
gmce to understande that this gentleman hath showed 
himself in the field, and for so doing deserveth to be ad- 



* ** Banneret est uu chiyaler fait en le campe ove le ceremony del 
amputer le point de son standart ; et feasant ceo si comma an baron. Et 
tiels sont allonves pur display Icor armes en un banner en le army le roy, 
eomme barons font." — Termet de la Ley, tub voc. 
t Suprt^, p. 340. 

X ^* Ad qaod concilium cclcbrandum omncs et singull cpiscopi, abbates, 
kc, comitcs, barones, baneriiy baccalarii, domini milites ct alii nobiles." — 
Gloii, I, coL 976. 
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vaneed to the degree of a knight banneret^ as worthy from ^^[^^^ 
hence forth to bear it in the war/ Then the king shall 



XL 



cause the points of his penon or guydou to be rent, and the 
new made banneret shall go to his tent betweene two other 
knights, the trompets sounding all the way before him, 
there to receive fsic, sed qu, pay ?), fees, videL to the 
herald 3/. &s, 8d,, or, if before, he were a knight bachellor, 
then to pay also to the trumpets 20s, Then might at least 
25 knights atti^nd on him. The banneret and every estate 
above him may beare his banner displayed, if he be a captain 
and set his armes thereon.*** This is not only curious, as 
not mentioned elsewhere respecting the practice in England, 
but, as far as such matter goes, it is valuable, since it 
comes from competent auth(»rity. Dr, Kuerden was the 
assistant or deputy of Sir William Bugdale, for the visita- 
tations of the Dorthern counties. 

Dm Cange quotes an old manuscript of ceremonies, 
whence, among other things, we learn that another title 
was handeret. The Romans, it appears from passages 
cited by him, called their semeion, in the time of Procopiuii, 
a bandon, and bearer of it bandophoros ; and Paul Wame* 
frid uses bandum as their term for vexiUum.f Now vex- 
ilium is that which is carried, and band, in Persic, the 
original of this i/i«f/ww, is /twcia; so that most probably 
this battdan or bandum^ a term which they might have 
learned in Greece, was not truly a banner, but the ordinary 
ensign of the legions, unless, indeed, through aflectation of 
foreign terms, they really did apply it to the imperial eagle. 

The passage from the ceremonial, which must be con- 
sidered as applying to the banneret, is still more curious 
tlian Dr. Kuerden*8 account, and is to this effect : ' When 
a knight has served long, and followed the wars, and when 
he i>oBse8se8 so much land that he can keep fifty men of 



• Koerticn MS. 4to.^. 337. 
t «' VcxUlum, quoci bouduin uppcUaut, abstnlit/'— 1>« Rtb, I/mQob. L I, 
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quality (gentils kommesj, to accompany his banner, he 
may lawfully raise his banner, and not otherwise : for no 
other person may bear banner in battle, if he have not fifty 
men-at-arms (hommes d*armesj, and the archers and cross 
bow-men (cLbalestriers*)^ who appertain to them ; and if he 
has them, he should carry a penon with his arms in his 
first battle, and go to the constable or the marshals to 
request that he may be made a banderet, and if they grant 
his request, they must cause the trumpets to sound, and 
cut off the tail of his penon, and then he should raise and 
carry it with the others below the barons.' The reason of 
this practice Du Cange thinks is, that it was considered 
more noble to bear a banner than a penon ; but as every 
full banner or standard denoted a country of feod, were it 
a dukedom or a free barony, may not the penon, with its 
tails, have been originally a full banner, fi*om which the 
lord, on presenting a vassal with a portion of his own feod, 
to be held of him in chief, a triangular portion was cut in 
token of diminution ? In other words, while the full ban- 
ner denoted a large or baronial possessor, did not the 
penon, in like, represent the knight's fee ?+ 

2. One approaches with reluctance the modem title of 
baronet, for as to the " baronet," in the statute of Richard 
II., it is so clearly a clerical error for banneret, as to call for 
no remark. J Grammatically, the term is clear enough ; it 
is the diminutive of baron ; but baron is emphatically a 
man, the liege vassal of the king ; and baronet, therefore, 
etyinologicaliy would seem to imply a doubt. Degrees of 
honor admit of no diminution ; a damoisel and a donzello 
are grdraniatical diminutives, but they do not lesson the 
rank of the bearer ; for, on the contrary, they denote the 
heir to the larger honor, being attributed to none but the 



• Should we not read arbalettriers ? 
t For the use of the banner at investment with a fief, Seep. 284. 
t Soit il erchevesquc, evc8«nic, abbe, prior, due, couutc, baron, baronet, 
chcvalcr dc counts, cittizicn dc citlO, kc.St. Ric. II. an. 5. 
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fians of the prince or nobleman, who bore the paramount 
title. They did not degrade, even in their etymological 
signification, which baronet appears to do, and no act of 
parliament can remove this radical defect. He is the 
'* egues sine eqno^^^ with this diiference, that the eqiics may 
have had or may obtain the horse necessary to justify hiK 
designation ; but the baronet has an unfortunate excess in 
his title, of which he cannot divest himself, but which 
weakens honourable import. 

Independently of these considerations, the title arose 
from the expedient of a needy monarch to raise money, and 
was offered for sale. Any man, provided he were of good 
birth, might, " for a consideration,*' canton his femily shield 
with the red hand of Ulster* In this respect, it differs 
considerably from the title of knight, which was also given 
at one time of our history upon an estimate of money ; but 
then the possession of the income contemplated by tlie 
state^* made it compulsory upon the party to pay so much 
to the treasury or become a knight. And this, so far from 
being deemed a desirable honar^ was regarded as a serious 
hardship. 

The observations and suggestions of Sir James Lawrence, 
a knight of Malta, are very judicious. This gentleman 
says ; *^ ITie title of Baron, which may be purchased on 
the continent for a hundred pounds, is too insignificant for 
any class of the peerage; but if a new made Baron be in 
the opinion of foreigners, si peu de c/iose, what must they 
think of a Baronet or little baron ? As to the red hand on 
his carriage, no more attention is paid to it on the conti- 
nent, than would be paid to a red foot or a red nose. The 
foreign herald mistakes it for a mark of cadetcy or of a 
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* Tomp. Hen. III.; thote who wcro posi««sc<l of an estate of l&L were 
summoued ad ndUtue dignitatem , temp. Edw. I., It wai SOL ; temp, 
Edw. IL 35^; and an«rwHrdA 4K)L Refusal subjected the party to a fltic» 
from the tini« of 41 Henry II L See Sfntlm. Olon.p. 218, and the qaota- 
on finoin Barritigtoo, p. 334, 6, 
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CHAP, younger branch, and conceives that it is rather a dimina- 
' tion than an augmentation. A coronet and snf^rters 
would not disparage the shield of Sir Egerton Brydges, 
though consisting of three hundred and sixty Princely, 
Royal, and Imperial quarterings; but the red hand oolj 
disfigures the simplicity of his ancient paternal coat. 

** Well then, let the title of Baronet, together with his 
red hand, cease to exist* Let the Dukes remain as they 
are ; add the Earls to the present Marquisses, and give tl^ 
title of Earl, or rather of Count, to the present Viscounts 
and Barons. And let these three classes — Dukes, Mar^ 
quisses, and Counts — compose the House of Peers or high 
nobiUty."* 

The latter portion of the suggestion, however, cannot be 
tolerated : an English earl can never be confounded with 
the foreign count, who may either be an actual or only a 
titular count. The titular coimts are the sons of the actual 
counts, and are consequently very numerous. It is, there- 
fore, a title which conveys no idea of dignified rank, and is 
besides too widely diffused. If the baronet become a 
baron, he will necessarily become a lord and a peer; and 
since, according to Sir James Lawrence, he is not to sit in 
parliament, the change would revive the distinction between 
lords of parliament and simple lords, or great and less 
barons. 

Difficulties of this kind are readily surmounted. If it be 
objectionable to detach the title baron from the lords of 
parliament, and as the diminishing term baronet ought to be 
extinguished, the whole object of raising an order of men 
above the common knight and below the baron, would be 
accomplished at once by leaving the title Sir untouched, 
and granting supporters, and legalizing the term hereditary 
knight, or something equivalent, to denote the perpetuity 
of the honor in the family of the person so distinguished. 



* On the Nd>Ulty of the British Gentry, 4th Edit. p. US. 
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These, however, are matters tKat can concern none but ^^|^* 
the nobility and the persons who bear the designation of ' 

baroTiet; and with respect to any alterations of the existing 
titles of the peerage, it may be doubted whether a legislative 
act will be powerful enough to raise them higher in the 
estimation of the people. The immense number of titles 
which have been granted since the accession of George III., 
by ministers, anxious for parliamentary majorities, has 
considerably tended to tarnish the lustre of the British 
nobility. '' Les titres et les dignit^s ne sont plus un but 
aujourd'hui ; ils ne sont qu'un moyen. On ne plus depute 
pour defendre les interests du son pays." The small num- 
ber of historical families who remain, however, may pos- 
sibly cover the great blemish, occasioned by political cor- 
ruption in rewarding political subserviency with the honors, 
that, conferred on the meritorious, derive a splendour from 
them, which no monarch can impart to either. 
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RIGS MAL. 

An allegorical account of the origin of ranks and titles, 
composed in the 7th or 8th century. 

Dr. Jamieson translated the above title of this ancient APPEND, 
poem, The Song of King Eric. It is frequently cited in nifftMal. 
the glossary to Seemundar Edda, under the title of Rigs 
thula, the Speech of Eric. The following account of him 
is given by the Doctor, in his Illustrations of Northern 
Antiquities : — 

'* Rio (the rich), or Eric the Second, who ruled in Scan- 
dinavia about the end of the second century, is the hero of 
the following piece, which is supposed to be a production 
of the seventh or eighth century. He is said to be the first 
of the Goths in Scandinavia, who assumed the denomina- 
tion of king, his predecessors having been called Diar or 
Drottnar, that is, chiefs and lords. He is likewise the first 
who divided his subjects in three distinct classes, of nobles, 
husbandmen, and slaves, distinguishing precisely the right 
and privileges of each ; and upon this foundation the fol- 
lowing allegorical poem was constructed. The fiction is 
exceedingly simple, being no more than a personification of 
the different orders of society, and making them the chil- 
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APPEND, dren of king Rig. But this simplicity in the design, and 
Biat MaL ^^ pl^*^ ^^^ unambitious manner in which the story is told, 
constitute the principal excellence of the piece, which is 
certainly, so far as it goes, one of the most curious and 
interesting 'manners-painting strains' that have been pre- 
served, not excepting the Odyssey of Homer. On this 
account it is deserving of much more attention in a histori- 
cal point of view, than it has hitherto met with, as it gives 
us in a few short lines a complete picture of the manners, 
dress, education, pursuits, and habits of life of our northern 
forefathers, upwards of a thousand years ago. Of the 
fidelity of the outline, there can be no doubt, as the shald 
(if he deserves that name), has painted from nature, and 
gives us the manners of his own time ; and the baldness of 
the execution is the best warranty for the accuracy of his 
delineations. Those who are acquainted with the present 
condition of the lower class of Scottish Highlanders, will 
be surprised to find their out-of-door and fire-side scenes 
so minutely described by a Scandinavian poet of the seventh 
or eighth century. 

" The following copy is no more than a reprint of that 
which was edited at the University of Lund, in Sweden, in 
1801, by Emanuel Wenster. It was only a college exer- 
cise; but the imprimatur of the learned president, Pro- 
fessor Sjiibery (to whom I am indebted for my copy), is 
sufficient security for its accuracy." — Illustrations , p. 444. 
Scandinavian history or fable represents Danur as first 
assuming the title of king, and he is said to have reigned 
1040 years before the Christian era. — (Ynglinga Saga, 
cap. 20.J Sperling makes the first king to be Rikr, in 
268, and this appears to be the monarch whom Jamieson 
calls Eric ; but it does not follow that he should also be 
the Rig of the poem, who is plainly stated to be one of the 
Asir or Gods of Scandinavia, namely, Heimdaller, a son of 
Odin, who called himself Rig. Whether it be an allegory 
of the distribution of society, by king Rikr, into three 
classes, or an allegory of the progress of society from a 
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savage to a civilized state, under divine superintendence, APPEND , 
and the gradual rise of nobler ranks, may admit of dispute. ^^^ ji£^ 

The poem is transcribed exactly as it is printed by 
Jamieson, without correction of any of the errors. 



S?o aegria men i fornnm sogum 
ad eiD h?er af Asom, sd er Heimdallr 
hiet, f6r ferdar sioar oc frem med 
Bi&far strondu nockri oc nefnedist 
Rigr. Efter saugu theirri er kveedi 
tbetta. 

I. 

Ar quadu ganga 

gpraBoar brantlr 

aflgaDD oc aUaminn 

As kuDnigann 

romann oc roskvan 

Rig stiganda. 

II. 

Geek hann meir at that 

midrar braatar 

kom hann at h6sl 

hord var 4 geetti 

inn vann ad ganga 

elldr d g61fi. 

III. 

Hi6n B&tii thar 

haurd af edrne 

Ai oc Edda 

AUdin fallda. 

IV. 

Rig^ konnl theitn 

rad at tegia 

meir settixt hann 

midra fletia 

enn & hUd hrara 

hi6n salkynna. 
V. 

Hid tok Edda 



Men relate in ancient Idstories that 
one of the Atir or Gods who is called 
Heimdall, went on a Journey, and 
coming to a certain sea coast, named 
himself Rigr (or Eric). According 
to the story, he sang as foUows :— 

I. 
Of yore, 'tis said, there went, 
along green ways, 
the deeply skilled Asian, 
powerful and honored, 
robust and adult,— 
Erie proceeding. 

II. 
He continued his course 
along the mid road ; 
and came to a house, 
whose door was ajar : 
straight stept he within, 
where a fire blazed on the floor.* 

III. 
A couple sat there, 
hardened by labour, 
Goodman and Goody, t 
in ancient garbs. 

IV. 
Eric was able 
to give them advice, 
and he set himself down, 
on the middle of a bench, 
and on each side were 
the folk of the house. 

V. 
Then Goody took up t 



* '' In paTimeuto ignis." As in some hots in the Scottish Highlands, 
the smoke passbig through a hole in the roof. 

t ProaTus et proava. Ai and Edda are the Sanskrit ayut, age, and adi, 
the beginning. The meaning of Edda has been deemed obscure. 

t Description of the condition of men in the lowest order of society. 
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an uncouth loaf,* 


thungann oc thyekyann 


heavy and thick, 


BiffS Mai. thrunginn s^um. 


and full of bran. 


VI. 


VI. 


Bar hon meir at that 


Afterwards she bore It, 


midra skatla 


to the middle of the table. 


sod yar i bolla 


where was broth in a pot. 


sette d bi6d 


and she placed on the board 


▼ar kalfr 86dinn 


aboiledcalfinadfsh, 


krdsa beztr. 


of dainties the choicest. 


VII. 


VII. 


Reis hann opp tbadan 


Thence he rose up. 


reidzt at sofna 


ready to sleep : 


Rigr kunni theim 


Eric was able 


r&dat segia 


counsel to give them ; 


meb- lagdizt hann 


so laid himself down 


mjdrar reckiu 


on the middle of the bed, 


en & hlid hvara 


and on each side were 


hion salkynna. 


the folk of the house. 


VIII. 


VIII. 


Thar yar hann at that 


There was he afterwards 




three nights together. 


geek hann meir at that 


He went forth again 


midrar brautar 


along the mid road. 


lidu meir at that 


There elapsed after that ' 


mdnudir ni6. 


a space of nine months. 


IX. 


IX. 


Jod 61 Edda 


A son Gh>ody bore, 


josu vatni 


whom they sprinkled with water. 


horvi svartann 


and the swarthy of skin 


heita Thral 


they named Thrall.i 


han nam at vaxa 


He took to growing, 


oc Tel at dafna. 


and to do well. 



• " Conspersum cinere panem." — '* Nam in cinere et prunis coctus fuit." 
Though the Swedish editor may be right in his comment, the word okunn 
is unknown, strange, uncouth; and the writer means either that it was so 
to Rig, or would be, if seen, when the poem was written. 

t The custom of sprinkling with water, or dipping in it, the child on 
giving it a name, is a very ancient Oriental rite ot practice. The Swedish 
editor notices that it prevailed among the Scandinavians before their con* 
version to Christianity^ at In tet this poem is evidence of it; and be refers 
tti Engnar Loci broka Saga, p. 1m; Suhiu* L *.% p, 'J4C, Jilj Lji^tiFbiiu^f L 
e. p. 44fl 
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X. 

War thar a bond urn 


X. APPEND. 


There was on his hands, ' 


hrookiD skinni 


a rough furrowed skin ; ^^ ^^ 


kropner kDdar 


with bandy knees, 


fiogur digrir 


clumsy fingers, 


fulligt andlit 


misshapen features, 


lotr hrigr 


a crooked back, 


iBtpi h»lar. 


and protruding heels. 


XI. 


XI. 


Nam han meir at that 


He began then 


magna am kosta 


bis strength to employ. 


bast ad binda 


bast to entwine. 


byrdar gionra 


bavins to make, 


bar han heim ad that 


and bore he home then 


hrifl giorstann dag. 


wood e?ery day. 


XII. 


XII. 


Thar kom ad gardi 


There came to the village 


gengilbeina 


a gangrel-Ieggcd lass ; 


or var & ilium 


with sweat on her feet, 


arma B6Ibrunninn 


arms sun browned ; 


nidrbiugt var nef 


down-hooked was her nose, 


oc nefndizt Thye. 


and she was named Thew,* 


XIII. 


XIII. 


Midrafletia 


On the middle of the bench 


meir settizt hon 


she sat herself down : 


Bat bi4 hennl 


and near her there sate 


sonr boss 


tlie son of the boose : 


reeddu oc rynda 


they talked and considered, 


reckiu giordu 


and made their bed. 


ThraBll oc 'fhye 


did Thrall and Thew, 


thriingin dtBgr 


on busy days. 


XiV. 


XIV. 


Bauni 61 u thau 


Children they had ;t 


bluggu oc undu 


they embraced them and love<l ; 


hygg ec heU 


I remember they called them 


Hreimr oc Fiosncr 


Cold-end urer and Herdsman, 


Klar oc Kloggr 


Clown and Grumbler, 


Kefser Fulner 


Troublcr and Stuffer, 


Drottr 00 Digralldi 


Slow-foot and Fatchops, 



* Thye, a female worker or labonrer. 
t It la not easy to find English equivalents for the proper names, which 
tliroQglioiit tb« piece are intended to convey an idea of the general kind of 
IndlfMnlt comprised in eacli order. Here, for instance, the occupations, 
^ or personal qualities of working men are indicated. 

BB 
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Drnmbr oc Hosnlr 


Bampkin and Ghrowleri 


BigiMal. 


Lntr LeggialdL 
XV. 


Haropy and Trickster. 
XV. 




Lbgtlu garda 


They laid down hedges 




akra todda 


and fields manared ; 




anna at svinam 


they tended their swine; 




geitogflBttu 


they gnarded their goats. 




oe grofu torf. * 


and they dug np tnrt 




XVI, 


XVI. 




Deeter voro theer 


The daughters were tlieae, 




Damba oe Kamba 


Misty and Blowzy, 




Oek KTinkal& 


Thick calTes and slianks. 




oe Arinn-nefla 


and Pag nose : 




YsiaoeAmbatt 


Forward and Serrant, 




Eikin-tiasna 


Bonnd-with-wood ; 




Tortrog Yppia 


Clomsy and Leaky 




ocTronubenia 


and Timber-legs : 




thadan era komnar 


from these are come 




Thnela »ttlr. 


The race of the ITiralU. 




XVII. 


XVIII. 




Geek Rigr at that 


Further went Eric 




midrar braatir 


along the mid road: 




kom ban at btisi 


be came to a hoase, 




bard Tar & gaBtti 


whose door was ijar : 




inn nam at ganga 


stepped he in stnight, 




eUdrvar&g6m 


and found the fire on the floor ; 




hion sate thar 


a couple sat there 




hellda & sysla. 


who held to their work. 




XVIII. 


XVIII. 




Madr telgdi thar 


The good man was cutting 




meid til rifiar 


wood for a spindle ; 




Tar skegg skapat 


bis beard was in order, 




skaar Tar fyrl enni 


and straight combed was his hair; 




skyrtn throngTa 


a narrow skirted 




smoekr & halsl. 


smock bung from his neck. 




XIX. 


XIX. 




Sat thar bona 


There sat the good wife, 




oe BTcigdi rock 


and whirled her rock, 




breide iadm 


with arms extended. 




bi6 til Tadar 


intent on a gown ; 




BTelgr Tar & hbfdi 


her hair was tied up. 




smoekr Tar & bringu 


o'er her bosom a smock, 




duckr Tar d halsl 


a shawl on her neck, 




drergar a oxlum 


buckled OTer her shoulders. 




Afi oc Amma 


Grandfather and Grandmother 




attu htis. 


kept the house. 
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XX. 

Rigr knnni thdm 
nd ad aeggia 
reit frd bordl 
red at sofha 
meir lagdist hann 
mldrar reekiu 
en & hlid hrara 
hidn salkynna. 

XXI. 
Thar yar hann at that 
thriar nnttnr aaman 
llda meir at that 
m&nadir nlo 
J6d 61 Amma 
Jdsu Tatni 
koUuda Karl 
kona Bveip ripti 
raudann oo riodann 
ridada rauda. 

XXII. 
Han nam at vaza 

oc vel at dafba 

ozn nam at temia 

ardr at gionra 

h^ at timbra 

hladnr at smlda 

karta at gibrfa 

00 keyra plog. 

XXIII. 

Helm 6ka tha 

h&ngin-lukia 

golta-hyrtia 

oe giptn Karli 

Snbr heltir sn 

•ettixt nndir ripti. 
XXIV. 

Binggn hi6n 

00 banga deildn 

breiddu blsinr 

00 b6 gibfda 

baom 61n than 

binggn 00 Todo. 

XXV. 

Heit Hair oo Drengr 

Haaldr Thogn Smidr 



XX. APPEND. 

Brio was able """"^ 

to giTe them adrioe, ^^ ^^ 

and arose from the table, 
ready to sleep. 
He lay down then 
in the middle of the bed, 
and on each side were 
the oonple of the house. 

XXI. 
There he resided 
three nights together. 
After there had passed 
Bine lunar months, 
a son Qrandraother bore ; 
they sprinkled him with water, 
and oalled him CharUi. 
The good wife in a wrapper inclosed 
the red-haired and ruddy cheeked 
lad with piercing eyes. 
XXII. 
Ho took to growing 
and to do well, 
oxen he began to tame, 
roofs to make, 
houses to bnild, 
granaries to form, 
carts to oonstmet, 
and the plough to drive. 

XXIII. 
To his home there drore in a car 
a maiden called SpUuter, 
with keys at her side, 
and goat skin kirtle, 
who married Charlee, 
and sat under the cloth. 

XXIV. 
The couple embraced 
and rings exchanged ; 
blankets tliey spread 
and chamber prepared ; 
children they had 
whom they fondled and loTcd. 

XXV. 
These were Freeman and Brmveman 
Hold^ Thaoe, and Smith, 

bb2 
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Breidr BoDdi 
Bundin-skeg^ 


Broadshoulders and Bonde, 


Rigi Mai. 


Bound-up>beard, 


Bui oc Boddi 


Tiller and Farmer, 




Brattskeggr oc Seggr. 


Shortbeard and Swordsman. 




XXVI. 


XXVI. 




Eon hetu syo 


Tbe girls were called thus 




and ram nofnam 


by other names : 




Snot Bmdr Svanni 


Prudence, Wife, and Swanlike, 




Svarri oc Sprakki 


Imperious and Prattler, 




Fliod Sprand oc Vif 


Bland, Sprightly, and Maid, 




Feima Ristill 


Modesty and Lady. 




thadan eru komnar 


From these are come 




Karla eettir. 


tbe races of tbe Churls. 




XXVII. 


XXVII. 




Geek Rigr thadan 


Eric went thence 




rettar brautir 


along a straight road ; 




kom ban at sal 


be came to a hall. 




sudr horfdu dyr 


to tbe south looked the doors,* 




var burd hnigin 


the gate was down (closed) 




hringr var i gsetti. 


with a ring in the door. 




XXVIII. 


XXVIII. 




Geek bann in at tbat 


Then he went in,<— 




G6Ifvar8tr^d 


the floor was spread over with straw; 




sdtu blon 


there sate tbe couple, 




sdz i auga 


Father and Mother, 




Fadir oc Modir 


in each other's eye gazing, 




fingrum at leika 


with their fingers at play. 




XXIX. 


XXIX. 




Sat bus guml 


There sate the husband. 




oc snerre streing 


and twisted strings, 




aim of lieodi 


au elm-bow be bent 




brvar skepti 


and arrows shaped : 




enn bus kona 


but the housewife 




bugdi at ormum 


attended to her labour. 




strauk of ripti 


smoothed her linen, 




strekti erraar. 


and straightened sleeves. 




XXX. 


XXX. 




Keiste falld 


Clioice was her robe, 




ringa var A bringu 


a ring o'er her waist,t 




sidar slcedur 


her clothes low down 




far bldfaan 


of blue colour, she wore ; 



* Tlie entrances of houses, tomb^, and temples, had generally this aspect 
t " Hoc loco ornamentum quoddam lunatum indicat, simile forsan fibalis 
pectoralibns puellarum nostrarum Scanensium." 
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bnin biertare 


her countenance waa brighter, 
her breast more Bhining, 


APPEND. 


briost Ilbsare 


XifftMal. 


hale hvitari 


her neck whiter, 


hreinnl miollu. 


than pure Bnow just fallen. 




XXXI. 


XXXI. 




Rigr kanni thcim 


Eric could to them 




rad at seggia 


counsel say ; 




ineir scttizt hann 


BO he sat down 




midra fl<itia 


on the middle of the bench. 




en k hlid hvara 


and on each Bide 




hi6n salkyDoa. 


the household pair. 




XXXII. 


XXXII. 




Tlia tok Modir 


Then took Mother 




merktan duk 


an embroidered cloth, 




hvitaon af horvi 


white, and of linen, 




oc huldi biod 


and covered the table : 




hon tok at that 


Bhe took after that 




hieifa thuooa 


delicate cakes, 




hveitaafhveiU 


white, and of wheat, 




oc huldi duk. 


and covered the cloth. 




XXXIII. 


XXXIII. 




Framsetti hoa 


Forth she placed 




fulla flkutla 


on the table fuU dishes. 




Bilfri Tarda k biod 


with siWer mounted ; 




fan oc fleski 


beans and bacon. 




fugia skeita 


fowls spitted (i. e. roasted) ; 




Yin var i konnu 


wine was in their can, 




yardir k&lkar 


their cups were mounted ; 




dnicka oc dnrodu 


they drank and conversed 




dagr var & Binnum 


till the day was passing. 




Rigr kunni theim 


Eric was able 




r&d at BGgia. 


to give them advice. 




XXXIV. 


XXXIV. 




RelB Rigr at that 


Erie rose then 




reckiu giordi 






thar var hann at that 


There he resided 




thriar naBtr Baman 


three nights together. 




geek hann meir at that 


Afterwards he went 




roidrar brautar 


on the middle of the road ; 




lldu meir at that 


there elapsed after that 




manudlr nio. 


lunar months nine. 




XXXV. 


XXXV. 




Svein 61 Modir 


A boy Mother bore ; 




BUki vafdi 


in silk enwrapped him ; 




J68a vatni 


they sprinkled him with water. 




Jarl letu heita 


and Jarl had him called ; 
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bleflktfvbdr 
enn bhrtar vangir 
otiJToniMm 


fcirwMUtWir, 


Mif$M4iL 


•prtBiig «•«,«, 




•em i jmlioiri. 


as those in a aerpeat. 




XXXVI. 


XXXTL 




tJppdxtlMr 


Up grew tfacfCy 




Jftri k fleUam 


Jari in the dv^BBgi, 




lind nam at skelik 


Bnden arDM thaUiif^ 




leggia&ftrdogi 


•bafts to stiiBf fittiag. 






bow of efan benifiagy 




onrtr at skepta 






flehiiattfleygia 


jaTelin darting. 




froekar at dyia 


lanees easting. 




Iiettom rida 


bones riding. 




baodam Terpa 


dogs training. 






swords brandlsbing. 




•uod at fremla. 


rivers swimming. 




XXXVII. 


XXXVII. 




Koin thar at ranni 


There eame to tlie mansioB, 




Higrgangandi 


Brie fiwt walUng, 




Rigr gaogandi 


Eric fiut walking : 




nmar kenndi 






slit gaf heiU 


and gave him liis promise. 




•on kvedzt dga 


and said be wonldown bfan bis 




XXXVIII. 


XXXVIII. 




Tbann bad hana eigoats 


Then bade him be possessed of 




6dal xoMvL 


hereditary plains, 




6dal Yolla 


hereditary plains, 




oc alldnar bygdir. 


and ancient villages. 




XXXIX. 


XXXIX 




Reid hann meir thadan 


Thence Jarl rode forth. 




myrkyann veg 


on a darksome way, 




heilag floll 


to the sleety fells, 




anz at hollo kom 


till he eame to his hall ; 




skapt nam at dyhi 


the spear he began to hold. 




lind skelfdi 


linden weapons he shook ; 




hesti lileypti 


mounted his horse, 




oc hiorvi brd. 


and brandished his sword. 




XL. 


XL. 




Vig nam at vekia 


He began to raise war, 




?olI nam at rioda 


to redden the plains. 




Tal nam at fella 


slaughter to spread. 




Ta til landa. 


and lands to invade 




XLI. 


XLL 




Red hann einn at that 


Afterwards he alone ruled 




atian b<ivm 


eighteen villages : 
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■ud nam sklpta 
ollam veita 
meldma oo motma 
mara STangrifla 
hriogiim hreytU 
hi6 sundr bang. 

XLII. 
Oka rosBrir 
▼rgar brautlr 
koma at holla 
tbar ed Herair bi6 
meetti ban 
mi6fln garde 
hritri oo hoskyl 
beta Enia. 

XLIII. 
Badu bennar 
ok heim 6ka 
giptu Jarll 
gek buD Tod line 
saman biagpga tbau 
00 ser undu 
Bttirj6ka 
00 alldn nuta. 

XLIV. 
Bar Tar hlnn ellsti 
enn bam annat 
Jod 00 Adal 
Arfl Mogr 
Nidar oo Nidlangr 
namnleika 
8onr 00 Syeinn 
sand 00 tafl 



aifftMrni. 



bis riches be distribated, A PPBND. 

giviug to all 

treasure and presents, 

steeds stately and sleek ; 

rings be divided/ 

and bracelets in sander hewed. 

XLII. 
Great men drove 
along miry roads, 
and came to the hall, 
where the Baron dwelt 
A maiden mot them, 
of slender form, 
fidr and gracefal, 
named Eagle. 

XLIII. 
They made suit for her, 
and drove her home, 
and in marriage gave her to Jarl. 
and she went under the nnptial palL 
Together they lived, 
and loved each other : 
their &mily increased, 
and life they enjoyed. 

XUV. 
Barwastheeldest,t 
and other children we 
ChUd and Noble, 
Heir and Stordy, 
Son and Kephew, 
Yoath and Kinsman 
who took sport 
in swimming and ehess.* 



* Many of these massive rings are preserved in the North. They were 
need as money, and paid or given whole or in parts. Some had tmaller 
rings attached to them. Hence a common expression was to eui a ringy 
equivalent to paying so much money :«- 

^ Hear thou now, gude ferryman, 
TliOB row me o'er the Sound, 
And in gie thee my gude ring. 
It weighs well flftene pound." 
Translation of an old Danish Ballad, by Dr. Jamieson. 

t BMr,aioA,iiidaproptr»nii^ of Odin. 
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KuDdr het eion 


One was called First bom. 




Konr var hinn yngsti. 


and Cousin the youngest.* 


JHgsMal. 


XLV. 


XLV. 




Upp 6xu thar 


Up they grew there 




Jarii bornir 


the children of Jarl, 




hesta tomdu 


horses they broke in. 




hlifar bendu 


bowed shields formed. 




skeyU skofii 


sheaths they scooped. 




skelfda askr. 


and trees overthrew. 




XLVr. 


XLVI. 




Enn Konr vngr 


But the yoang cousin 




kanni runar 


knew his runes, 




kAdd runar 


ancient runes, 




oc alldr runar 


and the runes of his time.t 




meir knnnl hann 


He knew how besides. 




monnum biarga 


men to protect and aid, 




egglar deyfa 


edged weapons to blunt. 




elldi at Isegia. 


and fires to extinguish.! 




XLVII. 


XLVII. 




Rlok nam fugla 


Fowls' language he knew. 




kyrra elda 


could stay conflagrations. 




88BTa oc STefia 


and waves restrain— 




sorgir laegia 


sorrows assuage, 




afl hafdi oc eliunn 


and the strength and darin^^ 




atta manna. 


he had of eight men. 




XLVIII. 


XLVIII. 


' 


Hann vid Rig Jarl 


Eric with the Jarl 




ranar deildi 


his learning divided. 




brogdum beitti 


in doctrine disputing. 




oc betr kunni 


and better he knew : 




ytx, odiadist oc 


then riches acquired, and 




\k elga gat 


thus it fell out 




Rigr at heita 


that he was named Richf^ 




ninar kunna. 


being skilled in runes. 




XLIV. 


XLIV. 




Rcid Konr vugr 


Young Konur rode 




kiorr oc 8k6ga 


to the lakes and foresU ; 



* K<mr is sometimes a nobleman, 
t The different kinds of runef, the knowledge of which constituted the 
learning of the time, may be found in Brunhilda*s Quida, in VoUuanqa 
Saga, Some were supposed to have magical properties, and were used 
lor incantations, talismans, &c. 

X He could act on occasion like one of our firemen. 
S Powerful j Supr^p. 170, &c. 
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kolfl fleigdi 

kyrdi fugia 

tba quad that kraka cin 

sat quiflti k, 

L. 
Hvat skalitu Konr vngr 
kyrra fugia 
helldr moettu thier 
hestuDi rida 
oc her fella. 

LI. 
As Danr oc Dampr 
dyrar halUr 
ledri odal 
en thier bafit 
their kanno vel 
kiol at rida 
egg at kienna 
vndlr rlufa. 



arrows he shot, 
and birds he tamed. 
Then sang the solitary crow 
sitting on a bough. 
L. 
Why must thou, young Konur 
tame birds ? 
Rather mightest thou 
chargers ride 
and the host strike down. 

LI. 
Swede or Dane, or Danpur • 
has precious halls 
and other (i. «. better) heirlooms 
than thou, and 
they know well how 
in ships to sail, 
edged weapons to use, 
and gashes to make. 



APPEND. 



R%g$MaU 



* The empire of Denmark, when it consisted of Denmark proper, and 
West Gothland. 



fS^ 




ADDITIONAL NOTES. 



PPEND. Page 10, 77i£ particular or technical Meme of the term. Thb pasiage fa 
■■ incorrect. It »))oijIi1 have had terms ^ in tbe plural, and eooUnued thus, 

" under iovestlgBtioii, when they became appropriated to any pecollar par* 
poee of deslgoation/' 

^ 14* " The ttaple word* qf a tongue are traced to the ttranfft toi»- 
guaget ofretnotej and it may hitt^ been^ unknown people^*^ The obsef rmtioioa 
of Verchus En claiming for Gothic ternm a Gothic parentage, deaerre atten- 
tion : — ^' Ongo feudorum a BarbaHfl est, piita Gothia, VandaliB, Longobar* 
dis, kc. qui bnrharla ana oobilea nil Ora&ce, niL LatloOp norunt. Non igUtir 
credlbile est, ut Ipst patrlia suis oiuaeribus exoticas qiiaarereDt appellatioDes, 
duma prfesertim ct inaolltaSf cam vel Ipsaa qiddcm nntisalma« non admit* 
terent. Quift enim non videt, cos sic admimtos ease ause geutis Tooabala, 
at proacriptia Ormcorum Romaaonimque tllis^ hwe (cum Jngo tiniQl) utri* 
que imperio et oinnihua EtiropEB populis ImpoauprinU^/fuf. Scytho-Scand, 
p. 287, The tcrma geiiiilis and harbarut are remarkable exceptions if thej 
were underalood in a Eoman sense ; but the great probability la, that the 
Northern nations miatook them for marks of honour. See p. 92« 

— 17. ^* At it invariable in all ctuei" kc, read : Ab it if aaid to be Ilk* 
rari^ble In all coses, &c. The IlevJewer of Jakel saya: "This law la on* 
doubtedly strict In the earlleit languages (one reason why we apply to them 
only), bat relaxed iomewh&t In course of time." I ha?e met with some 
exceptions in the early languages. 

-^ 20. Scarcely altered in orthography. That is, with the exception 
of the regular mutations which occur in transition, and which are the founda- 
tion of Grimm's canon aud Professor Pott's Ktyinologitche Lautvergleieh* 
ungttafel (I. p* 612) showhig the cliangcs of each Sanskrit consonant as il 
paaaes Into Latin, Greek, Lithuanian, Gothic, Old High German and Peraie. 
The altemliou in orthography, therefore, does not disguise the wor«i, but 
tbe latter becomes difficult and doubtful if a real or Smgalar variation tatte 
]»lBee. 

*^ SO. The family qf Gautavm or Jutama remind* UBqftht Chthomm* 
Torfieot concludes Odin to have entered Scandinavia 600 years befiife 
Chrhit, which is tbe peried * '•*al Buddiia or Mabariim. Odln'i aae^ 

eetsor was Gotama, and 4 iuocassor of the laat Buddhi et 
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MahoTlra, who a§ Gotoma or Omidftma b utill itdored from the stmUi of APPEND. 
Maliiectt to ihe C««pian Sea.— r©/. Tod, AnnnU of Rti^iuthan, I, p, (J4. """^^ 
There was aoother 0*tln conterapnrary with Kfishna, about 1000 year* 
before (^hriit. To thlt the mythological legends beloiij7< 

P. 20. Who appeart to Danur, Who appcur« to fte Danun 

— 26. The Oothic D conttantly aruto^n to the eleutital T in ihe totj- 
note ttfordi* In the canon, tlie Oothic D answeri to Orook Th ; but the 
Latin hai no iuch aspirate, anda T take* lt« place. Ueni*c» A.-9ax. aldor 
\$ truly Lat, altor, as stated ; hence too aUU^ atdii, aldimteff kc, c«iiDot be 
Latin wordi, though they have Latin forms. 

— S7, H* Ahh* aftpeari to h€ an importation of tha Sage (not Sajftf) 
Alavnla. In the old way of atialyiing words, atviu i» alt^viu, all wi«e, 
omnUcicnt ; and it may be right. But itj the traiiamiflsioa of proper narnei 
Into Northern mythologyg there have been greater metamorphosci than are 
observed in the litjcrtlei whleh the Greeks took with foreign appellations. I 
cannot but tldnk timt the Indian narno h the fouoddtton of AttHst^ Atatatla 
{• » basin ronnd the foot of a tree to support it with water. 

'— dl* Save iribet qf §ouihgm AfHea* M« Ko]f*en, speaking of the 
HotteototSi says : *' One horrid custom remains to be pardGukrizcd. When 
|)erionB of either sex become su|j»emnnuated, or, iu shortj, unable to perform 
the least oftioc for themselves, they iire then> by the consent of the kraal, 
placeil in a solitary hut, at a considerable distance, ^rlth a small stock of 
provisions within their reach ; where they are teft to die of hunger, or be 
devoured by the wild be^ts. Cruel as this costom is, they consider it as 
tn act of ttjercy ; and are filled with BAtonlahment when they hear it repro- 
bated by Europeans. It must, however, be confessed, that they nerer 
practice thiEi dreadful desertion of tlie agtxl, till life is absolutely a burden. 
Mliile the old are capable of any act of humanity, they are treated with the 
tenderest attention, and care is taken to reUeve the burden of their yaart.^ 
'^Macor'$ ColUction qf Fa*ya^#, VoL 17. j», 41. 

— 34* Al, also alam, be able* Read '' Al (also atom, able,) to be able.'' 
It seems better to cjiphiln the roots as if they were inflnitives, for the addi- 
tion of the grammatical sign convey no additional import to one who la 
not acquainted wiUi the language, while the neglect of it iu Engliab^ causes 
cither a mistake or an obscurity. 

— 49. Thiudfj the people, should be thimlat the people. The Sanskrit 
patimatt govemiiig, mi^^ht be added to these words, Tlic termination matf 
is an attributive of poMetsion, and the whole seems to have primarily 
signified the pouestloa of the means of sustaining tlie people. 

^ 44. The Roatahat, (erroneously Bamaikat,) are mentioned before 
p. SO. Bee Aaiaiie JSMMreAtfTi r. lit, p. 340, ke* 

— 45^ Fedetl^ in Anglo-Saxon, is better lllastrated by the Icelandic 
/mtkUkf ibod, nourishment, tiian veittta, a feast ; but the latter became a 
fi»f«iisle term In the feodal and fiscal laws of the north. 

— 40* Ora$ thaeoor^ ke. Bead, ** eomposed of froe and t'hoioor, 
wheiv fm it UlcnJly a moatbfdf and the whole ffrtuya fhaeoor is the 
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ATTEND, consumer of a moathful." Not adverting to the different modes prevailfng 
— ""■"~' among different aathorii, of representing Oriental sounds by European 
characters, this translation is probably wrong ; the eoor^ or khor^ is a com- 
mon termination to denote an eater. If the first syllable be a corrupt con- 
traction of dhd : ka, an ox, food, &c., the title may not unlikely have refer- 
ence in its present application to the hide of land (See Chursa^ p. 47), 
which in so many countries denotes a certain measure, and thus while the 
literal meaning of the grtuya Vhacoor is a mouthful of ox, the applied term 
denotes the enjoyer of a portion of land granted out of a larger estate. 

P. 46. We tee a like principle of nomenelature. The general appella- 
tion Asiatic, from Atia, seems to denote the etUer, Sanskrit a# or Of, r. g. 
comedere, and tuana or a^ana, who eats. 

— 47. Feudum. Stiemhielm employs these words : '' Et hinc decan- 
tatum illud feudum, bona, tc. quse sunt data tiUfodum, k, e. in alimentnm : 
de eujus vocis etymo Andabatarum more digladlantur ling^SB SenndlcfB 
imperiti interpretes legum Longobardicarum.** This learned Jurist looks 
upon it to be a Scandinavian word, introduced into the southern parts of 
Europe by the Longobards. The Swedish phrase, cited above, till or tU 
fodum, besides literally signifyingyor aliment, is the very word in question, 
foedum, feodum, feudum, 

— 50. EmphytenMit appears twice instead of emphyteusit. The entire 
passage relating to this suggested etymon of feudum is too long for 
extraction, though it merits attention. 

— 51. Lon, in Swedish, The Swedish is lafn, and it is merely the 
etymological equivalent of the English loan, but it strictly answers to the 
A.-S. lean, a stipend, which is the original of loan. The A.-S. ea«oa 
Engl., and a® Sw. The Swedish signifies wages. 

— 58. Tfiey applied the same principle to land. It is an Asiatic prin- 
ciple : " In the east, especially in Rajasthan, the king has no title to the 
soil, nor any right whatever over the land beyond the revenue which accrues 
from it. In our feodal system, however, it was an essential principle that 
the king was the universal lord, and the original proprietor of all the land 
in the kingdom, which was derived from him and held of him (Tod, Z2), 
What relates to our feodal system can be understood only in the two last 
of its three stages, when it abounded with corruptions, introduced by the 
clerical lawyers firom the civil law. 

— 62. Arascides, Read Arsacides. 

— 72. Maharana. Read Maharaja, 

— 92. Received the appellation of Barbarian in an honourable seme, 
Selden, who however held the opinion that the German and other northern 
Invaders of the Roman provinces, borrowed Latin words to express their 
own ideas, observes, that these people, " in framing their words out of 
Latin, so esteemed the word gentilis, by which they found themselves styled 
in the Latin, that they made use of it in their own language as a distinction 
or note of honor for such of them as were of the more eminent quality, or 
in truth, nobilet, and were, it seems, ambitious to be honoured by the very 
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name which the Romans had used in scorn of them. And that especially, APPEND 
because all being in those parts, afler the Irruptions of those nations, either — -^ 
OentUet or Rotnani, the Romans (if you consider them as subjects of the 
empire), were generally in a far worse condition, in regard of subjection, 
tribute, and the lilce, than any subjects that were not as slaves to the better 
sort among other nations. And therefore the better sort of those nations, 
to express their liberty perhaps, which was dearest to them, and so much 
differed from that of the Romans, were also the forwarder to use that very 
word, which so properly distinguished them from the Romans. To this 
purpose, * Hinc nimirum fluxit,' salth the learned M. Velserus (Rer, Aug, 
Vindelic. I. viii.j, ' quod cum Barbari in devictls provinciis meliori quam 
Romani Jure uterentur — gentilitatis nomen dignitatis existimationem in- 
duxerit, paullatimque eo res prolapsa sit ut OentUet homines absolute pro 
Nobilibut dicerentur, quae in Italia et Oallia, item Hispania et Britannia 
quodammodo ad hoc SBvi tenet, atque, ut ineptias inanium opinionum 
rideas, si quem ibi Oentilem compelles, honori deputet ; si, quod idem est, 
Barbarum, insignitam sibi iUatam contnmeliam opinetur.'" — Titlei qf 
Honor, p. 862. 

P. 111. Another toord meaning man in the sense qftoarrior was intro' 
duced to the north qf Europe. This should t>e south. The Long^bards « 

might indeed introduce her, or fir ; but the Saxons had wer^ and the Ger- 
mans bar or h<eT before their arrival. 

— 121. WacMer supposes drost to have been drottsset. He is not con« 
firmed by the French drossart, a g^rand bailiff, which is Prankish properly, 
and literally a kind of governor. 

— 122. Druerie. To this class of words belongs the Low Latin drudi, 
** Sine solatio et comltatu Drudorum atque Vassorum, kc,** — Capit* Car. 
Calvi, tit. xxiii, c. 4. 

— 126. Bell-house. The reference to this should have been L. Mere., 
and not L. Merr. Tlie second article of the Mercian Law, on ranks, is 
given in a note, p. 358. 

— 126.* Tineldu Roy, " La Court de Seneschalle et Mareschall del 
hostiell du Roy nc la Jurisdiction dycelle ne passe lespaee de donze lewes a 
counters le Tenell du Roi.''^^^ 13 Rich, II. st, 1, c. 3. The lewes or 
miles were tu be counted from the house or palace. 

— 127. The Anglo-Saxon met, meat, in the sense of feodum, resembles 
the Dutch (or Low Saxon, as Bellenden calls it), miet, a stipend ; as ^ mij 
hoor miet ! " I have a right to my dues, namely, the stipend of a priest. 
— Archaology qf Popular Phrases and Nursery Rhymes, Vol, I, p. 268, 
andp.WI. 

— 1 42. The etymological cognate is bellare. The word whence come the 
Low Latin /e/Zo, and corruptly /e/o. Is O. Germ, The following derivations 
are taken from Dr. Noah Webster's Dictionary, 1831, and Mr. (now Dr.) 
Richardson's Etymological Dictionary, 1836. 

FBLOK.-—Fr. /Won, Low Lat,/eto, Arm./«/toii, li. fello or fellone, atliief. 
I accord with Spelman in deducing this word from the root of failf the 
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APPEPf D. orl^loal eignlflcatioa being a vaaaal who failed in lib fidelity or alleigiAiiee 

*^^"^""^ to hi» lord, and committed a^n offence, by which he forfeited hl» feiwL 

Hence, in French ^yt*//}!! is traiterous, rebellious. So the vrord is eJcplaLard 

and deduced in Gregolre^s Armoric Dictionary. Tire derlvatioD ftt mad 

^ofi, in Spelman, copied by Blackstone, ia unnatural. 

Br. Webster. 

Fblon.— Skinner inyn, either from the A.-9./«fW«, Vr.felhn^ lU fetlong^ 
crurtelii, cruel > fetlf or from fcahf bcneticinm, stipendium, and Germ, tew, 
pretium (sc), the crime that i» punished by los* or forfeiture of the fee, 
UickeBfGram, Frunco^Thea, p. 05J, ii of the former opinion, and Spelman 
fiivours the latter. According to Hickei, the forfeiture of the fee wai an 
incidental punishment, iidjudged to the/e/iK***, cmelty, or atrociousneAs of 
the crime. According to Spelman, this forfeiture was the cau^e of the 
Imposition of the name upon the crime so punlaUed. Voasius (de Vitii£, 
p. 203,.) proposes the German fueteUf rel feeleftf errare rcHnqucrtj eadere. 
This etymology ts noticed by Spelman,and rejected by Wachter, quia tiofi 
explet mensuran criminis. Tiie common usage among otir old writerty aa 
well as among the French, conflrmfi this opinion of Hickes. 

Dr* Richardson. 

P. 171. Rajna, a qu^en^ ihtmld be mjnL 

— 177, The derivation of dro«, <fryA^#n, ke. raay not be correct, for 
these terms may after all be the Sanskrit dhriti, a firm person, which witli 
rita (see rectar)^ is found as the proper name of an allegorical deseendani 
of kunit a prince so called, wbence, it may be, come tlie i^arious cofpatea 
ofk(ytiungrtCyning,kin^(S€tp, 194 J. Drott^ dryhten, and the cognates 
Willi in this case, still belong to the class of titles denoting personal ability 
to protect. 

— 160, The derivation of rqja^ rex, from ragkf may not be correct. 
Pott deduces rex from r^gere, and rqja from r<y, to shine, or to be splendid. 
HiB observatious under the Sanskrit roots rai^j (tingcre), and rq^ (splendere), 
ore as follows : ** S. rajan (rex), des Glanzes, der gros&en Pracht weg^en. 
Hiemit sehelnt sich das Lat. rcff sebr nahe zu t>eriihren ; gleichwofal lelte 
ich dtesesy wiejedemianni too md, r^g (Hchten, leoken), indem ioh dia 
Moglichkcit des Qtiantitatweohsels durch reg-tda, wie teg-ula too ttg^ 
bcweise* Ich halte daber die Uebereinstimmuiig von baj-ah und f^, 
Goth, reiki (princeps). — EhjtmL Fonckung, I, p. 237. The Sanskrit ww^ 
a eo fleet ion, applied to people, Is a society. 

— 164. The Copy of Amera Cosha (not CottTa^ as in the QOteX Ii tl«i 
of Colebrooke. 

— ^ 1 85. The loftiest titles in Europe have an exceedingly humhU origiM* 
In the refieetious which M. Am&ud makes on the manner in which the 
Roman history is written, he has the following just remarks on the kings 
of Borne and their subjects : ** Quels etolcnt les pretend us rois de ce ramaa 
de quelqaes bngands 7 N'dtoient-Uii pas visibleroent des chefs de foteura 
qui partageoient un gonvenietnciit tumultueux avec una petite horde feroea 
etindlsdpliti^? 
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■Ke dolt on pas, qinmd on compile rhlstoirc anetenne, faire Bentir APPEND. 
P^Dorme difference de ces capttainea de b*nditB Bvec de veritablei roU ' 

d'une uiition polssaute ? " — VarUt^§ LUerairet, t !?, p. 246. 

P. 188. ** D<Hfi not appear to hnce been hiotoiu^* We Cftn scarcely 
loppose a leader, even of tbc banditti in the precerliii^ note, wiihout lome 
authority^ and bo\?CTcr limited it might be, be would still he all that Sir 
FfitncU requires for a kiug. 11 » etymology • from can or cean, the head, 
and ikccondarily, the chief, does not convey more than the dcrlratlon of tlie 
R4>i&au reXj from the Hebrew roicK, head. With respect to the early chiefs 
aa legislators, Ditteneus, amon^ the Qotbs, U particularly mentioned as 
go^emln^ by hh own laws ; and the flr»t acts attributed to Odin, are 
making laws and appointing administrators of Justice throughout Scan- 
dinavia. 

^ 197* Tltf Judges qf hundredi. Thefie judges, called humume$, are 
mentioned in a chftj'ter of the emperor Uenry 111, in 1CK!>0, and la another 
of Henry lY., in 1065: " Constitulniui etiam utque jubemus, ut adrocata 
In abbatia ilia non nisi ter in anno placitare dcl^eant, et iUi qui hunnooea 
In quibusdam IocIh dieuntur, terttum tan turn anno, nisi recens furtum 
fixeritf aut ex parCe abbatis facta fucrint, placltum babeant," — Du Cange^ 
III, col, 1200. 

— SOO. Oramur, an epithet qf king* From the Sanskrit gramaj a 
villag)ey mentioned in the note^ the word fpramur affords another of the 
numerotis appellations of men from the act of eating or supplying othcrt 
with food, Oranta is derived by the Hindu gnunmarians from (/nu, to 
eat, to devour. 

— 209. Fra^J¥ti^ frrouw. On the general correspondence of Sanskrit 
P with Uoth. F, O.H.G. F(8ee Pott, EtyinoU Fortch, t. 82;, 1 have sug- 
gested prabhtih, a master, as the etymon ; but on reconsideration^ I do not 
think that mistress^ but that wife, is the first signtBcatiou, and ladf thg 
aeoond. In this casct it is either a derivative or a cognate of bkcayyOf a 
wife, and wumun of the second order of nobility ', from hhrif to support, 
nourish, nmintiuu. Agauifit t1il« there is the general agreement of &A with 
b In Gothic, and p in O. H. German. 

^ 214. Nothing more than (of) a noble family, ^thel, varlouily 
spelled in the dialects, by Itself, means native country ; but in thin word 
mtheling^ it is manifestly in the sense of Norse mttar^ aflinity by blood, 
connected with Qoth. attaf a father. The meaning of 'ing has been suffi- 
eieotly explained ; but it may be mentione<i that Wacbter conceives that 
it la the Keltic engi^ to bear children, to be bom, and so to mean indigenous 
in Gentile names; as Uiuringu from moantalns; Martingi, from lakes; 
Talingif from dales, etc. The termination, however, Is not constant to 
this darlvaiioQ, for he says that in dwellings^ districts, cities, regions, Et 
algiiliki aarth, by anadn^he of yf;. This latter opinion he tries to sopport 
by OttlHed's helm'inge^ the land of the virgin's dwelling : — 
*' Thia muater ouh bibringe 

il Iro hdmiiige*'' 

i;,l,c.2l,r.a. 
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APPEND. Thy mother also brings thee back 

""""■^~~ into the land of her dwelling. 

Ottfrled, restrictf'd by the laws of metre, used the nearest word that wooM 
suit the original. His fieim is a home, and liis inge is that which is, not 
exactly a home, but partakes of the nature of a home, namely, a dwelling 
place in a larger sense than a house. (See the Sanskrit 'in^ which explains 
-ing in both cases, as well as the Keltic engi, p, 1 70.) Ham, heim (home), 
he explains to be a natural covering and ordinary shelter, from the Scythian 
{'*)heimenf to cover; as A.-S. cUdhamn, the womb. I suspect that, 
originating when men were in the hunting and pastoral state, it was the 
place in which meals were taken. Sanskrit jAt'm, jam, cham, Jim, ehham, 
to eat. Helm, in the Teutonic dialects, in all its varieties, is a covering, 
and appears to be connected with Sanskrit r. chU, to clothe. 

Page 215. Regtdi and tub-regulL A very ancient title of a nobleman in 
office among the Chinese is rtgolo, and Mewar, rauml. It is, therefore, 
not quite certain that regui-iu is the diminutive of rex. Rex is rakshi^ 
and rege, raja ; and between reguius and these eastern appellations there is 
little difference. Col. Tod says, <' Rawul or Raoul is yet borne as a 
princely title by the Aharya prince of Dongurpoor, and the Yadu prince of 
Jessulmer, whose ancestors long ruled in the heart of Scythia. Ramd 
seems to have been titular to the Scandinavian chiefs of Scythian origin. 
The invader of Normandy was Raoul corrupted to RoUon or RoUoJ* 
(Rajasihan, I, p. 213.^ In Norse Saga, this Raoul is Hrollaugur. In 
the popular language of the Camatic, raya is a king, whence rawul, regolo^ 
&c. 

— 220. The opinion that the sons of the king^ of England were earls 
by birth, may be a reminiscence of the Anglo-Saxon policy, may also be 
owing to the practice of William I., for though Neustria appears to have 
been ceded to the Norse Jarl Hrollaugur or Rollo, as a dukedom; never- 
theless William 1., of England, ** in his Saxon style of Normandy, called 
himself only earl of it, which in that age was translated princept NoT' 
mannia. But he used that name for those that were then the comites of 
England. And comes and dux were used indifferently in Normandy. 
From that age the Latin word conies, and the Danish earl, has expressed 
the same thing,"— (Selden, Titles qf Honor, p. 610.; If William's imme- 
diate successors of the Norman Line adopted the Saxon style, they must 
have employed the same word eorl, because heretoga, though in sense and 
etymology exercitus dux, did not admit the Continental acceptation of the 
sovereign dux. No diplomas of the kind seem to exist of an earlier date 
tlian 4*2 lien. III., when duke had acquired the quasi regal signification. 
Tliis monarch, in a singular proclamation, issued A. D. 1258, styles him- 
self, " Henr* thurg godcs fultume king on Engeloande. Ihoaverd on 
Yrloand. duk on Norm', on Aquitain. and eorl on Anion.** — Pat. I, 3 
J Jen, 11 I.J m. 15 in Turr. Lond. aptid Rymer, Fadera, t. I, p. 378. 

— 220. Earls qf Socbum were gentlemen qf the same class. I suspect 
that gentlemen who obtaiued this title by popular acclamation, were dee- 
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emdentt from person* who h«d reeeiired writs of auntmons to parliiiniGni APPEND* 

before Ihe di«UncUoti of minor and ^reftter barons aroee. Tlie lordt of the ^"" 

mmior of Warrington were long »tyled haronv, because one or two of the 

Butler tfkmily had been m anmmoned. There was the baron of Kindertont 

•o recently m the Parliamentary wart ; and t think tber« la a baron of 

Hilton at the prtysent day. Heldeo lays: ** The word baro hath also been 

•o tnuf h communicated that not only all lords of manors have been from 

ancient time, and are at this day, aometimes called baroos (as in the style 

of their Court Barons, which is Curia Baronu, See , and I have read horM 

4§ mm Banmy in a bar to an avowry for hort de ton fee), but alao the 

IttdgM of the exchequer have lt,"^Tiiles qf Iftmor^ p. 689. 

P. 2^. 7>€mipoie gefera, a eompanumf in order to make gere&. Sir 
P. Palgrave seemi to adopt their opinion (Engl, Canst, I, /}. 81| o.^. Lye 
is fully persuaded Qf the truth of this eingnJar fiincy : '* Obrsfa, 
comes, socius, preepoaitus, pnefectna : hinc rox rccentlor fptv€t graf 
(gretpkw}^ reve, cum compoaitis — tandem vero, quocumque demum occur- 
rit hiec woxff€n*fat nihil allnd aonnt /]uam g^erat come?, et^ut locum per 
metaihesifi occup<xt :" to which Wachter adds, ** Atque live g^fera dlcat, 
slve per anflgmmma gwrrfa, lemper co ml tern dlcls, socium, atqae sodulem," 

— SIBO. Of oil then wordif the low EnglUh grabber is the undoubted 
eognate* When thia wiis written E had not seen Lassen's note on the word 
"<iwrpri*Ao,"iu the hymn of Atreya, on the God Agnj or Fire, from Ihe 
Kigveda. It appears that the rootgrt^, to take, seize, apprehend, to which 
I refer gerefa^ g^off* >ind the Ukc appellations of a fiscal officer, was an- 
ciently grohk (pronounced grav)^ as la the compound above, consequently 
grohakcLf a police officer, was grahhaka^ and graha, a recti rer, grabhtt, 
Losaen cites as cognates the Gr. gripeuM, gripewa^ griphat ; Zendie gerew, 
part, gerepta ; "ct uial fallor LatJnum rnpere.**—AnthoL Steriia. p, 136, 

^ S36. Beltagines, These were the civii laws of Dicceneus, a philoso- 
pher among the ancient Goths : " Dlcoeneus Ootliis physicam trndens/' 
•■yt Jomandci I '' natural iter proprlis legihiis vjvere facii^ quas usque nunc 
co^tiicriptis hellagine* nuncupaut." 

^ 840. The hkala ts Ibe sign manual of the Salncimbra chieftain, aa 
hereditary premier of the state uf Mewar. Pott derives bqjulug (p, 2AI), 
from the Sanskrit wah, vehere, to carry, ^Btj/mol, Fortchung, 11, p. 276. 

— 244. Cottrtan. Ttic following la Prof. Potl's derivation of this 
irofd t " Castrum etwa vom eadtre (sich niederlassens) nnd caatrare ron 
cajdere." — /&, II, p* 266. It seems more probably derived from the 
materials of the building. 

«- 877. Mdergraviutf found % Loceenim in the Chron. Asiat. It 
•hoald be Antiat^j a Chronicle of the An^ or Hanse Towns. 

— t79, Mtirquiif which is considered (p* 370-^t> to be derived from 
mark^ a l>oundary, and ao to denote tlie lord or governor of the boundary, 
b coi^ectored by Pott to be the same as the Ba^ Breton marr^heht a 
CAvalier, from mnrr'h^ a h^^rse ; as Gaelic mareaeh^ a horteman, frnm mnre^ 
4 horse. Theac words^ as well as the old Keltic marcftt Welah mar^ (a 

cc 
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APPEND, horse, stud, stallion), Old High German merikha, a mare, and perhaps tli« 
""■^~"" Hungarian marha, a cow, appear to be referable to the Sanikrlt «trj^, « 
deer, or any wild beast (IbieL II, p. 116;. As the Sanskrit mriifa cornea 
from the root mrig, 1. 4. to search for, and mrifff in infinit. margUvMf ap- 
pears to be etymologieally related to the root of morA; the immediate deii* 
vation of marquU and mark^ a boundary, is not affected. As to the A.-8* 
mear, it seems clearly descended from Sanskrit marj and to have been 
originally rather an epithet than the name of the animal. It may be ftir- 
ther observed that tlie derivation of marquU^ from this name of a hone, 
although it is referable to the same original as nuurJi, a frontier, boundary, 
does not agree with the history of the word. The first marchumei were the 
guardians or governors of marches : '' Carolus misit et accersivit filium sanm 
bene equitantem, cum omni populo milltari, relictis tantnm Marchionihua, 
qui fines regni tuentes, si forte ingruerent, hostium aitserent incursas." — 
Aitnon. L V, c. 2. The first marquis among the Franks was Gero Marchio, 
who held the Saxon frontier against the Slavonians, in 060. 

P. 280. Ban, or lord governor, " Ban turris et Hungarils prases ali- 
cujus regni. Proprie tamen Ungaris, banni sunt peculiares gubematores 
regnorum, ad Ungarite coronaro spectantium, ut Dalmatlee^ CroatiaB Tel 
Bc\&voniBB:*^Spelm. Glou, p, 62. 

Ban, a banner, hence hati'^leuea, a district round cities, towns, monas- 
teries, Ic, endowed with certain privileges; and bannumy bannire, are fWmi 
the 2?axon ban, an edict. In German, konigt bann was a superior Jurisdic- 
tion by the king's authority ; burgbann, a municipal, and bhutbtmn a 
criminal Jurisdiction. Tiie original meaning is perceptible in all these 
terms. 

— 281 , n. ** Marha, Marha," qttod ett apud eot signum bellieum exda- 
mavit. Mar is the war shout of the Rajpoot warrior, when he Invokes 
liar, the god of war. The word mar signifies the evil striker ; and Har 
or Mora i» the name of Siva, tlio destroyer of the world, from hri, to seise 
by force. 

The explanation of mar is Col. Ti»d'9 ; but may it not have been originally 
the same as the Scythian marha, which, however, might mean " to horse! " 
A.-S. mearh. 

— 208. Admiral. Though Commodore is unquestionably a feodal title, 
it may be disputed with good reason, that the Admiral has any pretensions 
to be so considered. It followed rather as an appendant to the English 
conversion of a Spanish feodal title to a naval use, Just as admiral super- 
seded capUaneui maris. Matt. Paris, sub anno 1272, however, makes it 
equivalent to consul ; mud.consul it is well known was an early translation 
of earl, and synonymous with comes. *' Admiralius Jopensis, natlone 
Saracenus; quae dignitas apud nos consulatus vocatur." — Vide Spelm. 
Gloss, p, 12. 

— 317. The Sanskrit praudaM, proud, appears to be connected with 
the root prid. The d of praudah is a cerebral th, for which we have no 

^cbaraetcr, and whkh represents a sound that is not found in any European 
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language. As it is manifestly passed into the European d, praudah is APPEND, 
giren as the sufficing orthography of prauitkah. Used for protha, it is a — — — 
«oropoand of pra and u/Aa, the participle of roA, vehergf and signifies 
carried along orfortoard. 

— 319. i7«ri. Hara^ a name of SIto, should have been introdneed 
instead of TTeri. 

— 325 Bararif in the Lowe qf William I. Sir Henry Spelroan says 
the word haron^ was introduced into England by the Norman—** vel cum 
Edwardns Confessor anres rooresque irobibisset Normannieos." The fimt 
mention of the word which I have met with, is in Domesday VII, 867, 
where it is said : " banc terran invadiavit abbas et barones regis." And 
Eadmerns, who lived in the time of Henry I., spealcing of William I., says: 
** NuUi episcoporum permittebat at aliquem de baronibns suis, sen ministris 
•zoommanlcaret." — CrutM, on Dignitietf I, 51. 

— 837. Low Latin eaballus. It is Low Latin only in its signification, 
which in the middle ages had ascended from the sorry Jade or nag of 
Horace, to the military charger. I doubt the derivation from kapf and 
refer to note, p. 840. 

— 840. Signifying the proprietor qf this cow land. There are many 
Ikncifal derivations of the Latin bacealaureue ; as from barea lauri, because 
soeoessful candidates were crowned with laurel ; from haeulo, a cudgel, 
because boys were cudgelled to compel them to study. Others suppose 
the word to have been btUalarUf because they battled or contended for 
mastery in learning. Wachter suggests A.-S. boc, a boolc, and lareow, 
which, however, does not mean a student, but a preceptor. 

— 368. A term tohieh denotes the " rateality,^ The term commoner 
includes gentlemen descended from old baronial &milies in the time of 
Henry III., of whom a few are still extant, and who possets a nobility 
which monarchs cannot confer, or truly speaking, exalt- After these come 
such as Wake, Blount, Clavering, Malet, Astley, Gresley, Beaumont, 
Corbet; and a few more equally ancient, though only of knightly rank in 
those days; such as Barrington, Clifton, Egerton, Burdett, Croft, Dering, 
Mordannt, Bedingfield, Oglander, Tyrrel, Kynaston, Knightley, &e. 
** Many of these," says the collector of the names, " are in possession of 
Ikir estates, and retain their stations in society with honor." Families of 
this kind, vying with the titled nobles, and sometimes excelling them in 
the chief attribute of nobility, are degraded by tlie unsuitable appellation. 
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Abatis, Una L, ( ? from o^oe^or), ed aTenor, officer of the stable; modem 
hostler; daty of the arch-marshal of Gtermanyy 293 

Ad, 8»kt, r,, to eat, the etymoD of atta, aianum, kc, 28. See adalmg, 
etheling, adal land, oddl land, udal nteeetiUm, 

Adaling, Teut. of a noble fiither or family, 160. 

Adal land, see odal land. 

Adeling, 168, 170, 173. 

AdelingQS, Low L. in the Barbaric codes put for patrieku, with which it 
coincides in etymol. signification, 04. See ad and pa. 

Adelschallc, O, O, a noble servant, page in a ducal court, see edMnab, 

Adolescens Bohemicus, Lot, the Bohemian Youth, title of the heir apparent 
to the throne, 327. 

Admiral, see amirom. 

^tterbot, O, N, compensation to a fkmily for homicide, 102, n. 

Age, Old, held in little esteem among mde nations, SO ; old people ex- 
posed to wild bcasU, 31 n.; less lUiely to be.renerated by the early Ro- 
mans than the Germans, 40; treatment by the Hoitentoto, AddU. Natet 
to p. 31 n. See Youth. 

AJax, a name primarily denoting strength, 301. 

AU Stkt. r. to be able; its derivaUves, 26, 27, 34. 

Ala, N. to feed, nourish, produce; its cognates, 26. 

Alam, Stkt. able, 34. 

Aland, Belg. O. G, aliment, 36. See alod. 

Alauda, Lat, a Gallo-Bclgic appellation of a Roman legion, 34. 

Alaiid-u, -urn. Low Lat, the same as diodunu 

Alayala, an Indian Sage, the same as Alviss, 27 n. 

Alberga, Low Lat. certain right of free entertainment in the house of a 
▼assal, 126. See herherg. 

Alberge, 0>Pr. idem; and house of public entertainment? ib. 

AMania, Low Lat. belonging to an aldoa, 34. 
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Aides, Sp. a village, 33. 

Alderman (of London), anciently a ''barOy caput tribuum," and " baro eivi- 

tatis Londlnensis," 217 
Aldii, Low Lot,; the nourished or maintained; cognate of Lat alii: mm 

inferior class of people, 27 
Aldiones, offspring of the preceding, 27, 28 n. 
Ald-dom, Aldom, A.-S. old age, 33. See Aldordom, 
Aldor, A.-'S, answers to the English an eldetf 25; cognate of the Laf. 

altor, a nourisher, 26; etymology of these words, 26, 27; used as thm 

synonyme of king, 182. 
Aldor, an Anglo-Saxon title of a chief, 26, &c.; a king or rex, 178. 
Aldoras, plu. of Aldor: maintalners, chieft of the people; the satrapm of 

Beda, 28; the altherrin or princes of the aneient High Germansy 89: 

the Tprineipei of Tacitus, 52, 169; attended by bands of yoang kinsmen, 

64; enacted the first laws of Kent, 26, 29; their degree or quantity of 

power, 137; their title used as equivalent to king, 194; the same among 

the Sakasens as patre$ among the Romans, eh, iii, 37. 
AldurMAN, A.'S, aldor and man, chief of a tribe, after the Heptarchy, 28; 

became synonymous with heretoga, 214. 
Aldormen, vvere kings, 28; judges and generals, 33 n.; were rtguU, mb^ 

reguli, prlncipet, 215; their possessions, 216. 
Aldorthego, A.-S, a maintaining thegu, the chief of thegns, 129. 
Ale, (A,-S, alodh), liquid nutriment, from Sskt. a/, whence oZv, an edible 

root, 34 ; ridiculous derivations of ale, ib, it. See Avl, 
Alcre, Lat, to nourish ; its Teut. and Goth, cognates, and derivation from 

Sskt. a/, 26; referred by Pott to Sskt. rvdh, eresoere, to grow, 84 ft.; 

coirespondence with alen, aljan, kc, 26, 27. 
Aleturlu, Low Lot, aliment, nouriahment; cognate of Qoth. alid^s, non- 

rishetl, 04. 
A leu, A!euf. O. Fr, an alod, q. v, 35. 
Albxandeh Severus, his feodal law, 87. 
Alh, (>o. a temple, Sskt. alayanif a hall, 243. 
Aljan, Go. Allan, A.-S, to nourish, cognates ofalere, 26. 
Alimentum, Alimonium, Alitura, Lai, nourishment, matter of nonrith- 

meut, cognates of a/o</, q. v. 04, 35. 
Allegiance, Gothic, principles of, 113; Anglo-Saxon oath of, 114; modem 

doctrine of, not founded upon the Gothic constitutions, 116; but upon 

Norman, 117; Frank, oath of, 116; Norman oaths, 117; the Gothic 

allegiance compatible with liberty, ib. 
Allodial Land, 133. 
Allodium, Low Lot, properly alodium^ 34; Pott's derivation, 35 n.; Ihre's 

133n. 
Allotments of conquered territory, Barbarian, 80 
Alod, Tcut. nutriment; allodial land; land for the maintenance of a heir, 

his aliment, alimony, &c. 34, 35 n.; heritable without military or other 

frcrvicc, 140. 
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ilodaril, Low Lot, by sign if. proprietors ofalodt, but In Domesday, Tordt 
paramount of manors, 35; surrender their Inheritances to become feoda- 
tories, 66; becomes a term of reproach, 01 . 
AtodeM, de ecnquettu, de donaiumt UnperatorU, de hereditaif, 141 n* 
Alodh, A,'S. liquid aliment, ale; etymologically the same word at a2od,86. 
Alodio, ienert tn, Lai, meaning of the phrasci 97. 
Alodium, Waehter's deriratlon of, 90. 

Alodum, Low Lot. an alod^ 34; corresponds with aUM, 35^ 
Aloth, A.'S, the same as alodh, S4, n. 
Alotum, a form of alodum, 35. 
Aloud, Franc, O, Fr. free allodial Und, 354 
Aloy, O, Fr, an alod, 35. 

Altherro, O. G, a maintaining lord, equivalent to Aldorman, 2d', 
Altor, Lat, a nonrisher, malntalner. See aldar, 
Alu, Skit, an edible root; Its European cognates, 86. 
ALUI88, in Northern Mythology, probably the same as the Indian Sage, 

Alavala, 27 n. 
Ama, Sktt, near, by : amatya, one who is at hand, a mhiister, counsellor' 
(of state), 108 n, whence Norse am-y em-, A.-S. am-, am-, in compounds 
denoting office or employment; and Ger. ambt, ami, office, charge, &e. 
Ambacht, O, O, anteced. and Sskt. bhty, to senre, a general term for office, 

108, n. 
Ambacti, Lot,, from Belgie^ military officers, the eomites of Tacitus, 108; 
followers of knights, and connected with clientet, 110. See ama, and 
ambaeht. Professor Pott's deriration, 108, n. 
Ambachtman, O, O, ay imperial minister or counsellor, 100. 
Ambaht, 100. See atnbacht. 
Ambasda, Low Lat. Sskt. ama and hhc^, (see ama), confidential senrlce or 

employment, 110. 
Ambassador, from preceding through Sp. embaxadar. This word termin- 
ates with Sskt. r. tri, to cross orer. A confidential servant or prince's 
minister, despatched on business abroad, 108, 110. 
Ambatscia, in the Salic Law, 108. See ambateia. 
Ambt, O, O. service, from amatya; suprk, 108 n. 
Ameralil, Low Lat, sea officers, 207. See amirom. 
Amid, Lat. friends, but restricted to an emperor's companions; a title or 

order, 83. See konungi vinr, 
Amlnei, Low Lat, pnetori, a sort of governors, 208. See anUmm, 
Amirom, Arab,, a leader, 208. * 

Ammlral, '' the admiral," or a first rate ship of war, 208. 
Amrayl, O, E,, from amirom, a commander of troops among the Saracens, 

208, n. 
Amt, Q,, from ambt, whence amtmann, a man In office, governor, bailiflT, 

as of a castle, etc. 108, n. 
Amyrayl, O. E,, a Saracen prince, 208, n. From amirom, 
A N OLO-SAXOir, its affinity to the Sanskrit, ch, I, p, 10. Peods, 140, &c.. 
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more traces of them in A.-S. laws than in many Qennanie codes of aaine 
period, 143 ; people, their difficolt conquest of Britain, 146. 
Introstio, Low Lat., a liege subject, faithful vassal in office ; from Sakt. r. 

dhru, to be stedfast, 121. 
Apothecary, Or,, an officer, i. e, keeper of place where eonfeettona werr 

made or preserved, 272, n. 
Arbergaria, Low L,, right of a feodal lord to free quarters ; see htrbergf 1S&. 
Arberge, O, P., id. ib. 

Annig^r, Low Lot., one that carries his master's armour, 846. 
Arms, rite or custom of swearing upon, 112. See Wapnatak. 
Army, among the Irish, any number of soldiers; the A.-S. hert, a giuig of 
thirty-four thieves; the Norse her, one hundred people; the LoDgobu 
exereitta, four armed men, 202, n. 
Army leaders, their appellations, 123. 
-am, -em, -ira, -ora, -urn, — terminations in the Indo-Baropean langoagea, 

from Sanskrit uttui, to cover, 263. 
Arsacides, their feodal system, 62. 
Ataman, a Cossack chief. See atta, 28. 
Athanaricus, the Qoth. conqueror, a learned judge, meaning one skilled in 

theart of war, 183. 
Atheling, from A,'S. mtheling, man of noble race; Jodge BlaekstoDe'a 

opinion, 10, n.; above an alderman in Canute's time, 14. See Bdlmgi. 
Ath, hyld, A,-S,, oath of fealty, 113; form of, 114. 
Athsweord, A,S., oath sword, 181 . See amu, wapentake, wcgmatak, 
Atta, Goth., a fiather, from Sskt. ad, to eat, 41. 
Aul^rge, Pr., place of entertainment. See arberge, herberg, 
Aul, O. Norte, e^Xe, explained to be aliment in the*Edda, 27, n« See a/, 

alodJi, 
Aula, Z</^, a hall, court ; Goth, alh, a temple; Sskt. alayan, a hall, 243. 
Aveuor, O. E., from Fr. avoine, from Lat. avena, oats, with the commoo 
ternnnation or=ari, eri, ice. — (See For, Q. Rev. X.) This termination 
denoting a man, and erroneously explained by Lat. rir, A.-S. wer (as in 
hurhwar, citizens), is the Sskt. r. irr, to move, one that has life, an 
animal. Avemrr was an officer of the stable, 293. 

Babas, a title of vassals of the royal family in Mewar : see Child, Br\fani, 

l7\fanta, ice. 
Baca, O. Span., a cow, from Lat. vacca, id. 340. 

Bucularia, Low Lat., cow land, apparently equivalent to oxgang of land, 340. 
Bacalaria dominicaria, Sec., demesne cow land, ib. 
Bacalariafacere, 341 . 
Bacalarius, Loxo Lat., same as the French baceler and haeheler, one 

that holds a bacalaria, 340. 
Baccalaureus comes, Lmo. Lat., a bachelor companion, 338. 
Bacele, Baccllc, O. Fr., (baca, a cow,) a cow land, 340. 
Bacellor, O. Fr., holder of a bacele; a bachelor, ib. 
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Bachele, O. Fr., (baea, a cow,) cow laod, 340. 

Bachele(la)faire,34l. 

Bacheler, holder of a bacheUf ib. See Chevalier, whence 

Bachelerux, O, Fr,, expkined by Selden In its secondary sense of bold, 980. 

Bachellor, from Fr., its origin referred by Selden to the appellation of a 

Greek soldier, bueeellariui, 18. 
Bachellor, KnighU, 338, &c. 
Bachelor, poor, 341. 

Bachelor, temp., Hen. III., an unmarried person, 345. 
BacbeTelereox, O, Fr,, explained by Selden as baehelereux, 98 ; bat as 
btichelereux from baeheler, so this from hateheveler, and unquestionably 
it was written with #. 
Baga, Low Lot., a district ; etymologically the same as pagut, 213. 
Bailiff, governor of a province, 240 ; the missus reffis, 241. See bhala, 
Bailli, JFV., a Judge, the chief of the Jurats, in the Channel Islands, 274. 
Bailns, Low Lot,, a governor, 240. 
Baly, O. ^., jurisdiction of a bailiff, ib. 
Ban, Twut, ^ SUn,, a lord; Ooth./aii, Pers. banu, a lord; Sskt. hhanu, 

the sun, a prince^ 280 : how eonnected with banner, ib. 
Band, kindred, 54. 

Band, Pers,, fascia, 286 ; Arab,, a large standard, ib. 
Banderet, O, Fr,, a standard bearer, 807. 
Bandaria, Low Lot,, a standard, 286. 

Bandhata, Sskt., a band of kinsmen, 286, n. See kindred band, 
Banerer, Seot,, an ordinary standard bearer, 283. 

Banerherren, Ncrse, lords entitled to raise their own standards ; banner- 
lords, 286 ; banner lords, 283, ftc 
Banneret, Fr,, bearer of a small banner, 965 ; creation of, 966. 
Banners, whj placed upon border fortresses, and outer walls of eastles, 282 ; 

military usage respecting, 283 ; delivery of, on investiture, 284. 

Bar, Teut,, a strong man, a hero ; Sskt. vira, same, 904 ; its cognates, 905. 

Barbari, LaJt,, barbarians, all who were not Romans, 92; Or. barharoi, 

same; Arab, barbar, a desert; became a term of honour in oppositloa 

to Ronuini, 01 . 

Barbarian Codes, though composed in Latin, preserve the terms of the 

original Teutonic laws, 94, 95, n. 
BARBAK088A, Freo., his law against associating with Italians, unlets thej 

spoke Gkrman, 98, n. 
Baro, baron, 900, &c. ^ 

Baro et rieo homo. Span. Lot,, a baron and great nobleman, 909. See 

rieo, rikr. Sec, 
Baro, Lai,, a mercenary soldier, derived by Isidore flt>m Greek banu, 
heavy, 804, n. It is the same as the Teut. bar, a strong man, Sskt. vira, 
a man. 
Baro, Low Lat., a man, in contrast with/pntifia and mulier, 906 
Baron, derivations by Drs. Webster and Richardson, II, n.; the title 
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popularly given to gentlemen whf»fle ancestors were sammoned to parlia- 
ment, Addii, Notei on p. 22() ; its Asiatic and European cognates, 905 ; 

division into great and less, 907 ; an importation from France, 321 . 
Barones, fiirones, varones, &e.. Low Lot,, barons, 301, &e. 
Barons, (p^eat and lest, 307. 

Barony, government of, resembled that of a kingdom, 231. 
Baronye, O. E., employed for kingdom, 323. 
Bams, Low Lot , a man, 04, 306. 

Baschevalier, O, Fr., an inferior knight, supposed to be a baehMer, 341. 
Baslleus, Or,, a king, probably from Sanskrit r. potA, to dispose in order i 

title of some Saxon kings, 200. 
Batal, Arab., a champion, Pernc, cutting, 303. 
Batta, in Bengali, military service, pay or rations. See Ihatta, feod, ke. 

60, n. 
Battle, Fr, battaiUe, a trial of strength. See the etymology, 308, n. 
Baupje, a royal title in Rajasthan, literally answering to sire, in the senae 

of father, 328. 
Beefeater, Fr. btetrfetier, a contraction of langue de hcBvf, a Idnd of spear, 45. 
Bellagines, Loxd, Lot,, bye laws among the Goths, 236. 
Bellhouse, a Saxon relic of the sounding war shield in the ancient A«r- 

herg and Jteristall, 126. See tinel du roy. 
Benefices, Lat, henrfacere, to do well to another; origin of, 66, n. 
Beneficium et munus. Lot., benefice and gift, 76, 141. 
Bengali military service, statement of the batta, and emoluments of air 

artillery officer, 50, n. 
Beod geneat, A,-8,, a table participator, table companion, palace count, 157. 
Beom, A,'S., a nobleman, a prince, 158: firom Sanskrit viro, a strong 

man, a hero. It is probably the A.-S, form of baron, 
Berewic, A.-S,, a berwick, place of defence, the name of a drtng, 160. 
Berne, Scot., Pinkerton's derivation, 321. 
Bem6, O, Fr,, a nobleman, the same as baron, ib. 
Bers, O, F,, for baron, ib. 
Bhadilah, Sskt,, a strong man, a hero, 303, n. 
BhaJ, Sskt, r., to serve : see ambaeht, ambiht, &c. 
Bhala, HindiMani, a lance, sign manual of the hereditary premier of 

Mcwar, 240. 
Bhan, Stkt, r., to shine ; hhanu, the son, a prince, 280. See ban, barm/er, 

faJin, fan, fana, vahn, 
Bhat, Sikt. r., to nourish, feed, 40, 46, 49; etymon of feodum, food, ptAti, 

pay or ration, bJiatta, &c. 
Bhat, Hindu., boiled rice ; from preceding, 50, n. 
Bhata, Uindik,, military pay or allowance, iftw 
Bhatah, Stkt., a soldier, one that receives bhati, 46. 
Bhati, Stkt., from bhat, wages, pay, ration, 49, m. 
Bhatta, same ; in Mewar a ration, 50, n. 
Bhogike, Stkt., an eater, a groom ; from bkogay eating, 46. 
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^ooinia, in Rujasthan, an allodial proprietor, opposed to feodal or military 
tenant, from Skst. bhumiy ttie j^round, 36 

Birleman, A,'S, a butler, !i272. &ee byrel, 

Blackstonb, Sir William, od maxim of feodal teoare, 68; origin of 
feodal system, 70 n, 89 n. 

Bodyguards, a princess, called a fortress, and a wall of shields, 84 n. 

Bon amy et dru, O. Pr. feodal phrase, good friend and fidthfbl subject, 
*'good friend and true." 1*22. 

Bona et cattallaf Low Lat. goods and chattels, explanation and origin of 
the phrase, 94 n. 

Ikindar, O, N. rural proprietors of land, Persic bund, an estate; their be- 
haviour in the natitnial assemblies, 138. 

Bonde, O. N. a land owner, 131 ; etymol. ib. fi< 

Bonds, landowners, 13(), &c, 

Boni homines, goodmen, fighters, knights, 315, &c. 

Bonne homme (for bon honime), Fr,y a goodman or master of a family, 315. 
See goodman. 

Boot, a leathern wine bag, 264. See butler, 

Bordarius, Low Lat., from A.-S. bord, a table, and -art, a masculine ter- 
mination, for the meaning of which, see atenor, (in Ind,): explained to 
be a cottager who supplied his lord's table with poultry, 6tc, — (SpeUnan, 
in V, lx>rdaria.) An officer in the household of Henry II., 272. 

Bordgeneat, A,'8., same as beodffeneat, 167. 

Bordweall, A,'S,, wall of shields, prince's body guard, 84, n. 

Bomou, in Africa, feodal system, 73. 

Boroughreere, 278. 

Borsholder, O. E,, from A.-S. burh (byrig), a fortress or castle; a castellan, 
afterwards head of a town, 229. 

Botelerye, O. E,, a butlery, 263 : from bote, a leathern wine bag. 

Botellaria, Low Lot,, the butlery in Henry Il's. household, 263, n. 

Bottle, a leathern wine bag, or little boot, viz. a small butt, 264. 

Bottles, arms of the family of Bouteiller, in France, 266. 

Botwand, O. Sw,. wand or rod of message, its use and signification, 240. 

Boucellus, Low Lot., a btuhel or leathern wine bag, 264, n. 

BoDLAiM VILLI BBS, CouHT de, ou the possession of land in common, 
among the French conquerors of Gaul, 04. 

Bound, Eng,, Pers. bund; in the sense of limit or country, 67. 

Bouteille, Fr., a bottle, anciently a little boot, t. e. leathern bag, 264. 

Boy, in marpahU, derivation of, 291. 

Brave, bravo, Engl, and Fr, Ital,, a brave man, cognate of frau, fW>m 
Sanskrit prabha, a master, lord, 210. 

Brodlinge, brotcssen, Teut , domestics, eating the bread of brotherr or 
bread lord, 46. Seefedeel, hlqfieta, hUtford. 

Bneeellariot, bucellarius, a kind of soldier, in the middle ages, named 
firom the cake served for his ration, 46, n., 338, 330, n. 

Badkafle, O. None, a message rod, rod of command, 241. See bailiff . 
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Buud, Pen*, rrom S»kt. bkundaiunv, to txtalntnio, the etymon of hondf, 

*handf fundt fundm, &c>f 13] * 
Biioni hotnini, btnitiomtnlj Jf<i2 , good men , couutrymeiit 315* 
Burg, Tettt,, a castle turrctted and fortifled : probably t)ie Banskrit purit a 

city; defined to be a coIlecUon or duster of houses, 359, n. 
Burgenda Tlolmj O. iV,, the isle of the BurgetidS| now Bomcholm, the 

ancient seat of the Burgundi, 1^2, n. 
Burgesses, superior to oomniooers, 361. 
Buiygraff; O. O. the graff of a burff, 277. 
Burgh, En^^ §- Scot* from A.*S burh, a city or borough, a place fortified 

with a castle, 254 Sc n. Sir W* Scott^s description of ancient burgh In 

Zetland, 2d. Sl 256. 
Burghgreve, O. E^ o, sort of bailiff*, the same as boroiigbreve, ^76. 
BuriL^undi, king of, called hendinotf the signiflcatJon and etymoL of thli 

wordj 190,192. 
Barb, A,-S* a city, town^ compared with Skst purl, same^ S54 n« 
Burhiw men, Scot, bye law men, 236. 
Burscbap, Iceland*, place of oieeting to make bye laws^ i^* 
Burtbegti, J,*5*, a bower (chamber) thane, a cliamberlalai 
Busellarius, Loip Lot,, a leather wine-bag keej^ier, 363* 
But, butt, from A.-S. buttOf bytia, a bajf of teatheri 264. 
Butelaria, butcllaria, Low Lat., butlery, 203 & n. 
Butericas, A.'S.^ leatheni hogs, 26ft, 
Buticiila, Low Lai,, a little Iculher bag, 864. 
Buticularius, 263. 

Butler, 26i, &c., a bottler, or leather wine-bag keeper^ 984, 
BuTLBB^ ftmily of, their arms are thinks ^ 265, 
Butta, Lot., a boot, butt, teathem bag, 264. 
Byelavs, explanation of, 235, 6. 

BylD, bylie, Sw, ^ Nor. ,9. little habltaUon ; a Till ; Sskt pcdU, a village, S86. 
Byrel, ^.-5., a bearer (of liquor to drink), 267. 
Bytta, ice but. 



CAJIA.LLARIA, Lmc Lat^t from caballus^ a horse In trappings; the ttme a* 

ehevalerief the tenure and tenement of one that holds by hone senri6e|99?. 
Cabaliero, Sp.f a chevalier, 337* * 
Cabftlliero, Sp., ih, 236. 
Caballua, Low Lot., a horse ; Sskt. kap, to move. It It the eognat© of Of. 

hippo* f Siles. hampel and happel; S«v. and Dan* hoppa, aod our hobbff, 

337, 340, n, 
Cafi?^s, their treatment of the old and Infirm, 31, n. 
Cemene faouetmunaonim, Low Lat.j chambers or sessions of the htad* 

men of a city, 210. Sec kaubtman, hee* Hftt 
Camerarilj Lat,, chamberlains, oJ£cers ^^^A^ ^' Anglo-Saxoii 

noblemen, 166, ». ^^^ 

Camerlengui Major, Low Lat,, a chie : from an un* 
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usual diminutive ofeamera, a ehumber, and the attributive termination 
"eng, q. d. eameralenguM, The Fr. efuxmbellan, originally ehamberlan 
or chambreUmf which has now a low meaning, is the same word. 

Capitalnerie, Fr., a eommandery, 211. 

Capitaneus, Lat,f a head-man, the same as haubtmann, heqfodman, Aou- 
/tuiing, Sec,, 210 ; a principal vassal of a sovereign, 860, n. 

Captain, firom preceding, a supreme governor, 204. See 210. 

Camifex, in Loio Lot,, a cook, and also a butcher : appears also to be an 
executioner. A high oflScer in the court of Hardicnute, 260, n. 

Castellan, see borthoUUr. 

Castellum, a castle, not connected with kartaii, 248. 

Catalla, Low Lai., chattels : from Sskt. ghata, a water pot, through A.-S. 
C€tel, Qoth. katala, a kettle, 94, n. 

Cavaliero, It., one that holds by horse service, 336. 

Cavallaria, Low Lot., the portion of a eabalUero, assigned as his pay, 
337. 

Chamuh, Sskt., the eater, an army, 42, 63. See batta, eating; fiod, 
food i paiti, pay. See. 

Chattels, originally MtUt. See eatalla. 

Chevalier, JV., horseman, a knight, one tliat holds by horse service, 336 ; 
d^ott,34l. 

Chevalerie, chevalry, service of, 338, &c. Its ase and titles in Scandinavia, 
336. 

Cheventein, JV., a chieftain, captain, 210. 

Child, a young nobleman, 327, Sec, 

Ching, O. Eng., a king, 197. 

Chivaler & baner, Fr., a knight banneret, 338. 

ChlodovsBus, Low Lat., ttom O. Germ. Hludwig, whence Ludwig, LodooUf 
Sec., and from Chlodov<Bu», Louit, Lewit, Sec. The word appears to be 
Jdudsselyt, in the Lat. inrclyt'us, and wiga, a warrior, a noble warrior: 
his division of plunder, 68; improbability that his barons would declare 
they had no title to their share, 69 ; Mr. Hallam's opinion, 64. 

Chunna, In Salic Law, for kun or hund, one hundred, 197. 

Chursa, In Mewar, a skin or hide of land, 47. 

Cid, O. Sp., from Arab., a lord, 82, n. 

Cimbri and Teutons, their offi»r to become feodal vassals to the Roman 
republic, 78. 

Circassia, its feodal system, 74. 

Circuits of Judges, their origin, 274. 

Cliens, Lai., a dependent upon a patron, 44. 

Clleutes, Lai., military followers, 110. 

Clovis, see Chlodovmu. 

Clytus, Low Lai., a king's son. The word is either a part of Lat. ine^fia, 
fiunous, or the Teut. hlud, loud (Sskt. hlad, to rejoice), make a sound of 
Joy ; if so, inelytui^^n-UBtut, is etymologlcally connected with A.-S. 
gladian, to make glad. Clftut and Cliius used for aiheling, 10, n. 
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Cnibt, .4.-5., a bny, servant, knight, primarily a kinflman, 108, n., 329, 

383. See Knight. 
Coci, Lot,, eooks, oflScers in a Saxon household, 156, n. See Camifix, 
Comarca, Sp., a boandary, a co-mark or march, 270. 
Comdorii, Low f.at.f inferior counts, iierhaps from eomitorti, 297. 
Comea, Lat,y a companion, count ; as a title it appears to be a translation 

of gerindh, gitindOf &c, 82 ; a kind of Judge, see gravio, -^palatiif 248, 

— Mtabulif 280, — ihetawiorum^ 205, — viarum, 260. 
Comites, pi. of eomeSf among ancient Germans, horsemen, 104; paid for 

their serrices In food, 83 ; were the comrades uf their chief*, IG ; styled 

constiles, 215. 
Comitores, Lnt.f from eomitei, 207. 
Commodore, from eomdnritu, ib 
Commonalty, 361 ; are the plebi, 363. 
Commoner, 360, &c.; improperly applied, 361 ; not a gentleman, bat one 

of the rascality, 363 ; divisions of commoners, 864. 
Companionship, between chiefs and followers, 64. 

Conqusestor, Lat,, rendered conqueror ; In feodal law, an acquirer or par- 
chaser, 156. 
Consonants, canon of transition of, 16, 17. 
Constable and Marshal, 280, &c. 
CoQsaetudines, Lai., costoms of an Anglo-Saxon nobleman's ooort of 

pleas, 156, yi. 
Consul, used for comes and eorl, 215, 207. 
Court baron, 231 ; — leet, 120, 231 ; — of honour, 851. 
Cowardice, ancient formula of denunciation of, 106. 
Cup-bearer, see scoll, seull, scullum, 
Cwen, A.'S,, a woman, wife, queen, 207 : from Sskt. hmya, a young 

woman, 208, n. 
Cwic feoh, 4.-5., living cattle, 296. 
Cyning, A,-S,, a king ; Mr. Kemble's derivation of, 103. 
Cyninges tun, the manor of an Anglo-Saxon king, 350. 
Czar, Slav,, a watchman, 167. 

Dam, E,, Dama, Sp. , a mother, 209 ; ? Sskt. tarn, to grieve. The word 
exists in the Sskt. compound dampati, i. e, wife-husband or husband 
and wife. 

Dame, Fr,, a lady, a contraction of domna, for domina, ib. 

Damoisel, Fr., a young nobleman ; contraction of domnieellus, 328. 

Damunali, Sskt., a tamer, subduer, hero, equivalent to Lat. dominus, 184. 

Dan, Persic, a rich man ; Sskt. dJtanin, wealthy, 328. ^ 

Dan or Danr, first king of the Danes, 20, 374. 

Danavas, descendants of Danu, ib. 

Dans, O. E., probably dan, 328. 

Danzel, O. Fr., young nobleman ; from domnieellus, 328. 

Dapifer, Loio £a^, officer in Saxon household, 156, n.; perhaps a tapper 
of liquor, 271. 
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Dedis bond, statue of, 357. 

Bern pster, a Judge ; see domari, 183. 

Despenser, a steward, 260. 

Dhriti, a descendant of Kuni, q, v. ; perfaapf the original of dryhten, 

truhten, kc, 194, ru 
Dhrn, Sskt,, to be established : see truth, 122. 
Di, Mexican, a great lord, 178. 
Diar, O. None, lords, sovereigns, 177, 872. 
Diet, a council of states ; firom Qoth. thiuda, people, 181. 
Dii, Lat., gods, contraction of divi ; from Sskt. deva, a god, inhabitant of 

div, the sliy, 178. 
Disc (dish) thane, A.-S., attendant at table, 272. 
Disi^enftator, Lot. ; see spencer, 
Dogtyman, O. E,, a doughty or valiant man ; A.-S. thyhtig, ttout, 182. 

It appears to be synonymous wiih goodman, q. t. 
Domari, O. Norte, a doomer, a Jud^, 188, 4. 
Domicellus, Low Lat*, a young nobleman, 828. 
Domini et homineSt lords and vassals, in the Saxon Latin laws, 166.' 
Dominus, Lat,, a lord, master: see damunah, 184. 
Domnicellus, Low Lot., young noblemen, contraction of preceding, 828* 
Don manr(tdenne anwaldt, A.-S., to do homage to a saperior, 48 ; deriva- 
tion, 56, n. 

Don, see dan. 

Donzelle, It,, a young nobleman ; from domniceUui, 828. 

Doomers, Judges, 184, &c. 

Drench, from O. N. drengur; In Domesday the holder of a manor, 160. 

Dreng, drengur, a brave man, 160 ; who may be deemed one, 161. 

Drengage tenure, 150, kc, 

Drengotus, Osmundus, 160. 

Drinclean, A,-S., wages in drink, 5*i. 

Dronnyngh, O, Dan,, a queen, 176, n. 

Drost, Oerm,, a trusty subject in office, p. 121. 

Drosteid, a drost's oath of fealty, 151. 

Droting, Finnish, for drottning, 

Drottinn, O, Norse, a lord, 17G, 1 77, 207. See dhrki. 

Drottning, fem. preceding, in Sweden and Denmark, tlie title of a qaeen, 
176; a lady, 207. 

DrottssBt, O, Norse, mistaken by Wachter for a corruption of drostsai, 121. 

Dm, O, Fr,, a true man or sul]ject, 122. See dhru, 

Druerie, O* Fr,, the state of a dru, 123. 

Druhtin, O. G., a lonl, 177. See dryhten. 

Drygt, O, E,, a lord ; from dryhten, 177, n. 

Dryhten, A,'S ,% lord, perhaps dhriii, 176. 

Dryhtguma, A,^,, a feodal vassal, 167. 

Doearins, Low Lot,, apparently an inferior duke, 297. 

Daces limatanei. Lot,, wardens of marches, 87. 
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DoceSy tMt»f dukes, a title of aldonnen, 215. 

Dake, a leader with absolute power, 202. See heretoga. 

Duel, ancient law, 159, n. 

Dux Franeorum, title of a mayor of tlie palace, 251. 

Dyeta, Low Lot,, a diet. Du Cang^'s mistake, 181, ft. 

Dyoty O. J?., a diet ; from Qoth. thiudoy ib. 

Ealdor, A.'S., an aldor, q. v. hundredes ealdor, 

Ealdormen, A.-^., aldermen ; kings of Wessex, 28 ; erroneous derlTations, 
29 ; Anglo-Saxon ditto, 32 ; used by king Alfred for the pratoret and 
pr<rfecti of Orosius, 215. See aldoras, aldarman. 

Earl, from A.-S., 217, &c.; ancient creation of a king into one, 205, 6 ; 
absurd derirations, 217 ; SsBmund's, 218 ; translated prineept in the 
title of William I., Addit. Notes on, 220; northern earls, 222; some had 
subordinate earls, 223; popular earls, 220. 

Eating, titles, appellations and terms denoting eating or furnishing food, 
46. See ffrotesten, brotherr, gramur (in addit, notes, 200), ehamuh,/aud, 
paitif pay, batta, aldii, epida et eonvicttu, &c. 

Edda, O. Norte, its signification, 375, n, 

Edellng, O, O., a man of family, 160 ; corresponds with patrieius, 109. 

Edelknaben, O., noble boys, pages, 292, n. 

Edlenherren, G., noble barons, 320. 

Edlingi, Low Lot,, for nobiles, 170. 

Einyaldskonnngnr, O. N., a king of single power or rule, namely, an 
arbitrary monarch, 205. 

Elder, see aldor. 

Embassador, see ambaseia. 

Emphyteusis, Or,, sugpgested by Sir F. Palgrave as the etymon of feodum, 50. 

Enfant, Fr., a child; title of an heir apparent, 327. 

Enfes d'Angleterre, O. F, In preceding, prince of England, 327. See 
Baba, child, adolescent, infanta, &c. 

Engi, Kelt,, to be born ; supposed to be the original of the termination 
•4ng, in gentile nouns. Addit, Notes, 214. See -in, -ing, 

Eorl, A,S., an earl, synonymous with atheling, alderman, as a title, 215. 

Eorles stiward, A,'S,, steward of an earl, 252; — tun, manor of an earl, 859. 

Eriksgata, O. N,, the circuit or perambulation of a kingdom for the ad- 
ministration of justice, 274. 

Ertzherzog, O., an archduke, the honored war leader, 224. 

Escantiones, Low Lot,, skinkers in the household of Henry II., 266: from 
Sskt. sankha or shanka, a shell. 

Escheat, one of the incidents of feodality among the Anglo-Saxons and 
Rajpoots of Me war, 149, 150. 

Escuage, scutage, one of the instances of the feodal system in Saxon Eng- 
land and Rajasthan, 153, n. 

Escuyer, O. Fr., a shield bearer, esquire, 347. 

Esquire, from preceding, 345, ice. 
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Estates, beneficiary, changed to hereditary, 00. 

Estigia, Low Lot., for hostisia, 259. 

Ethel, A*'S,, native country, orya^7<«r-land, 132. 

Etheling, from A,'.S, of a noble family, 170, 214, 219. 

Etymology, scientific, advantages to historical research, 9, &e.; its use In 

ascertaining the import of titular honors, 2, 10, 11 ; conjectaral adhered 

to by lexicographers, 11. 
Europe, early population of, 77. 

Faa, Paw, Johny, the corrupt appellation of a Gipsey chief, 42 ; is an earl, 
221. See tenapati 

Ftod, O, Dan.f governor of a district, 41 ; from Sslct. ptttif a lord. 

Fad, Qothic y<u2r, from Sskt. pati ; among the Visigoths, a Judge, 41. 

Fadreins, Goth , a family, its agreement with patemut, 48. 

Fads, fadhs, in Ooth. compounds, a leader ; cognate of Sskt. pati, a lord, 41. 

Fahn, O. O., a banner, 285 ; — lehn, a banner feod, 284. See hhanu, ban^ 
fan. 

Fala, O. O., a wooden tower, cognate of Lat. peUttt, 245. 

Fblanza, O. G., a palace, from fala, 246. 

Familiares, Lat,, kinsmen attendant on a German chief, 157. 

Fan, Ooth., a lord, 280 : see bhanu, pan. 

Fana, A.-S,, a banner, standard, 280. 

Far, O, Burgund., a strong man, hero, 305 ; whence 

Farones, Lmo Lot,, barons, ib. 

Farm, A. -Saxon y«orm«, food, a farm ; Sskt. bhri, to support, to fill, 61. 

Farrier, 294. 

Father, its cognates : see pater. Dr. Webster's derivation, 40, n. 

Faw, Johnny : see Facu 

Fawd, icefaad. 

Fealty, oaths of, A.-Saxon, Frank, and Norman, 107. 

Fedesl, A.S , one that is fed, a domestic servant, 45; Icelandie f<edila, 
food, nourishment. 

Fedlum, Low Lat , a feod in 1090, 51. SeefeotL 

Fees, military, among the Anglo-Saxons, 47, 48, n.; Normans, 106. 

Fehgerefa, A.S., a treasurer, 297 ; by the signification of the words, a 
receiver of fee or money. 

Fellones, Low Lot., infidelet tubditi, 143. 

Fellonia, Low Lat., the earliest orthography of felonia, a breach of fealty, 
142; Sskt. 2>Aa/, to kill. 

Felony, might be committed by a lord against the tenant, as well as the 
contrary, 113; the feodal law on this subject, 123 and twte. 

Feod, (Low Lat./eod-,/««/-um; from Sskt. bhati, wages, from bhat, to 
nourish, sustain.) Among the ancient Germans, 23; Anglo-Saxon sys- 
tem of, 140, See.', incidents of, among Anglo-Saxons and RajpooU, 146; 
miscellaneous duties of an Anglo-Saxon, 154. 

Feoda, Low Lat., for tenements, 155. 

D D 
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FeoilaHsm, fendality, and fcodal system,— patriarcliul nature of, 87 ; cha- 
racter of, In Asia, 38; where the European originated, 62 ; more ancient 
than commonly supposed, 58 ; characters of, cannot exist without its 
presence, 60. 
Feodal system, primitiye and universal, 57, &c. ; not original among the 
Germans, 62 ; in Scandinavia and Central Asia, 68 ; Pinkerton, on its 
universality, 69 ; Richardson, on the Indian, Persian, and Tartarian, 70; 
Patton, on its pastoral origin, ib. ; in Turkey, 72 ; in AfHca, 78 ; in the 
Sandwich Islands, id.; in the Cancasos, 74; in Livonia, ib,; in ancient 
Britain, 75; known to the Cimbri and Teutons, 78; but i<>rgotten by 
the Romans, 79 ; reasons against Its ascribed origin among the Romans, 
76-99 ; Selden, on its origin, 86 ; Palgrave, on ditto, 88 ; Blackstone, on 
ditto, 89, n.; prevailed all over Scandinavia, 100-180, and the Faroe 
Islands, 13, 144 ; existed wherever land was acquired by arms, 146. 
Feodal law, rise of, 97. 
Feodum militis. Law La/., a knight's lee, translated a knight's meat-home, 

46 
Feodum, Stlemhclm's derivation from fodOf food, 47 ; first use of the 
word, 48, 141 ; Its connection with the Sanskrit root hhat, to nourish 
with food, 49 ; absurd derivations, 49, 50. 
Ferrura, Low Lot,, of&ce or duty of a fiinrier, 256. 
Feudumfixmealef 857 ; — nobiU, 146. 
FiiUlis homo decenire, 185, n. 
Fidem dare and vexWare, See fahn and vahn lehn* 
Fidem dare, etjirmitatem/aeeref become homagium/aeere, 95. 
Firmitas, in Low Lat, a league or compact, 122. 
Firr, O. iV., a strong man, hero. See baroHf fhronet. 
Fode by, Dan., native land, the place ofone^tfood, 48. See metehom, 
Fogat, fogde, fougtl, Sw,, a governor, 42, n., 136, n. 
Folc cyning, A,'S,, a national king, 109. 

Food, support, maintenance, idea of, the basis of words denoting master 
and servant, chief and follower, kc, 84, 44, 40, ib, n. ; given as pay for 
services, 52, &c. ; plenty of, denoted wealth, 53 ; the pay of the eomitee, 
amid, and grati, in the conrt of Tiberius, as well as among the ancient 
Germans, 83. See aldor, &c., atta, bhogika, broteuen, chamuh, &c., fad, 
father, fawd, gramur, Addit. Notes to p. 220 ; hkffceta, htaford, pati, 
pater, pitri, &c. kc, with their dependencies. 
Forensic terms, barbarian. Latinized, 94, 95, n. 
Foreman, formadr, O. N,, a prince, 211. 

Formcel, A.-S. (Sskt. mela, a meeting to make bargains and sales), fore or 
former speech, the precontract between a lord and a vassal, preparatory 
to taking the mutual obligation of fralty, 1 14. 
Fowil of Zetland, the Danish governor of, 136. Seefaad^fad, &c. 
Fowdrie, peel or pile of, a Lancashire castle, 135, n. 
Flag^ to strike the^ origin and meanini? of, 2ft4, n. 
Franc aloud, O. Fr., a frank or free alod, So. 
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Francalla, Low Lat.^ frank landu, 857. 

Francaliu8« the poMcssor otfrtmealia, a franklin, 357. 

Franc omo, O. /*>., a free man, nobleman, 02, n. 

FrancoH, a Frank by nation, when first mentioned, 233. 

Franklin, possessor of frank lands, correspondence with »eigneur de la terrt^ 
357 ; might be hanged for felony, ib. n. (see genttemnn)^ thongh he might 
be an esquire, and of considerable estate, ib, n. Forteteue ; appears with 
vaooior to be same as Saxon churls having thaneright, 358. See vavator. 

Frank pledge, view of, 120. 

FraoDcleln, O. Fr,^ a franklin, 357. 

Fraanke ferme, a sort of tenure, 233. 

Fraankeleyn of toan, O, E,^ 325, n. 

Frao, G«, a lady ; Snorro's derivation, 209. 

Freyherr, Frlhcrr, O., a baron, 319, 320. 

Frilingi, Low Lot,, free men, nobles, 170. 

Frithborg, il.-5., a free town, Jorisdiction of a burgh, 102. 

Fiirst, G., the first, a prince, 211. 

Fundus, Zo/., an estate, 51 ; agrees with Persic hund, same; from Sskt. 
hkundatum^ to support, maintain. 

Fariston, O. 6., first men, proeeret, 212, n« 

Fylkl, O. iV., a province, number of fifty men, 199. 

Fylklskonungr, O, N,^ king ofa/ylku ib. 

Fyrde fiutin, A,'S,^ to go on a military expedition, 47* 

Fyrdwite, A.S, expedition mulct, the A.-S. $cutagey 150, 153* 

Oadi, SsJkt.j the thundercr, an epithet of Vishnu. Sec god^ goodtnan^ ke* 
Gadrauhtcis, GoM., a body of soldiers, 176, 177. See MIUm. 
Oaslndhai, Goth,^ company of persons, 80. See geaidhy gisindo, sithi. 
Gaslndi, Low Lat, companions, taken for trusty friends, vassals, 80, n. 
Ga»indium, Low Lat.^ company, taken for a ducal household, 80. 
Oau, Sskt.f a cow. See haeele^ haehellor^ ehurta^ eowland^ ox-gang. 
Gao, G., a territory, tract of land, 121. This may be a cognate of the 

Greek ye, the earth. 
Gautama, family of, 20; a cow-tamer or lord, probably an allegorical 
personification of the Gattts or Goths, wnrshippers of the cow. See 
Sori/a, Sibillia, 21. 

Geber, see tcer. 

Gedryht, ^.- J?., answering to Goth. gadrauht-eU^ a company of soldiers, 177. 

Ge-fcra, an equal or companion, the cognate of Lat. par; in Fr. paire, 
whence O. E. peer, 228. 

Ge-hyid, ^.-S., a feodal protector, 1 15, 151. See hylld, hold. 

Ge-neat, king's, J. -9., a co-participator, a sort of vassal, 157. 

Gengylman, O, £., apparently for gentylmany 852. 

Ge-not, O. G., same radical meaning as geneatj an equal, 160. 

Gentile, a term of honor among the Barbarians in opposition to Roman, 91, 

Gentilesse, O, Fr,, qualities of nobility, 350; from gentilii, a gentile. 

I) I)*2 
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Gentllitas, Lat^ rendered paynemerye in O. English. 350. 
Gentilman, (trewe) O, E^, a nobleman, 350 ; was exempted from hanging, 
851 ; Selden, on the word, ib,; creation of, ih. ; Chaucer's character of» 
852. 
Gentil ome, O. Fr,^ a free, and therefore noble, man, 92, n. 
Oentilshombres, O, Fr, ; gentilthotiibrety O. Sp. See gentile. 
Gentleman, 348, &c.; meaning to be ascertained In an action at law, 349; 
offence in the Court of Honor, to assume the title without right, 353 ; 
Sir W. Scott on the word, 354. 
Gerefa, A.-S,, a fiscal officer, literally a taker or receiver, the same as 

ffniffio, 229, 277. 
Gesellon, O, G., companions or vassals, 55. See gisello, 
Ge-sidh, A,S,, a companion, title of a count, 80 ; Sanskrit etymon, 81 ; 

corresponded with comesy 229 ; clianged to barony 231. 
Gesidbescundman, ^.-S., a man of the quality oivLgetidhy 150, n. 
Gesidhesocna, A,'S,y the jurisdiction of a gesidh, 235. 
Gesidhman, A,'S,y a count, 230; some had lands, others had not, ib, 
Gespan, G., a comes in Hungary, 82 ; Wachter derives it from tpan^ a tie or 
yoke ; but taking the radical signification of all these antient titles, is it not 
rather to be referred to the root of A.-S. ipana^ the mammay and so de- 
note a sort of kinsman, or one that derives support from the same source ? 
Ghasa, Sgkt.y the etymon of casey huty huuSy house. See Palace Counts. 
Gibbon, his mistake as to the great splendour of an ancient king, 185. 
Oioraz hanns mann^ O. N., a feodal formula, equivalent to homo fidelU 

devenircy 135, n. 
Gisello, G., a companion, one dwelling in the same house (taljy 55. See 

Palace Count, 
Gisindo, O, G., the same as getidhy 80, 229. 

Gi*thigni, O, G, the same as co-thegn or co-thane, 129. See thegn, 
God, not derived from gody gud, &c,, virtuous, nor from gudh, war, 310, 
God, A.'S,, brave, prompt in fight, 310. 
Godakunds (manna), Goth,, a nobleman; a man of a noble, i, e, brave 

family, 314. 
Goda maju, O. Stc, nobility, ib. 
Godemend, O, Dan., good-men, knights, 315, n. 
Godehemsen, Norw., good-men, apparently knights of a rank below herHr, 

314. 
God-knygt, O, B., noble, t. e. brave knights, 310. 
Gografi^, G., the graff or count; fiscal judge, of a gau, territory, 121. 
Gomcla, ^4.-5., and not aldorman or ealdorman, the term for old man, 32, 
Gonfanon, Fr., a standard of war, 285 : see gundfahn, 
Goodman, a proprietor, 315. 
Goodmen, ready fighters, knights, 310. 
Goods and chattels, see caialla, 
Goodthegns, brave nobles, 310. 
Goodwif, goody, see gudame. 
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Grabber, Low E., u cognate ofgertfa, graffi gromo, grevt, kc, 229. 
Grabh, O. Sanskrit fonn of ffrahy to take, receive, AddU. Notes to p. 220. 
Grabhaka, O, Stkt., a police officer, ib, 
Qnff, O.f a count ; Wachter and Lye take it be from gerrfa, transposed 

from gtfera, a companion, 228: see grabh, grafflo, gratfio,; its com- 
pounds, 277, &c. 
Grafflo, Law Lai., a fiscal appellation, 228, 229. 
GraffschafPt, O,, a county, 283. 
Gramur, leel., in Runic poetry, the epithet of a king, or head man of a 

village, 200 ; radically a devourer, cater: see grass and Addit, Notes^ 200. 
Orand and petit serjeanty, 164. 
Grandshommes, Fr,, nobility, 309. 
Gras, Sskt r., to eat, devour ; as a noun, a mouthful ; term for a fief In 

Mewar, 36 ; grant of a gras by the Maharaja Dheraj, 77. 
Grasya thacoor, in Mewar, a feodal lord ; literally the eater of a mouthfaly. 

35,46. 
Grati, Lat,, a title in the court of Tiberias, 84. 
Graven, Gefiirstete, O., counts with the title of barons, 214, it. 
Gravio, Low Lot,, a fiscal judge, 238. 

Greve, a reeve, varieties of, 277 ; Anglo-Saxon derivation, 278, n. 
Grome, Groyme, O. E,, a groom, a warrior, 167. 
Guardareve, O, Fr., officer of the guard, 260. 
Gud, O. ; Goth, guds, brave : see god, 
Gudame, O. E,, a lady, 316. 
Gudemans, O. O., knights, 315, n. 
Gudh, A.'S., war; fn>m Sanskrit yudh, to fight, 20; not the etymon of 

god or good, 313. 
Gudhcyning, A.-S., a war king, a chief leader of kings in war, ib, 
Gudhfana, A.-S., a war banner, 285. 
Gund, O. G,, war, 20. 
Gundfahn, O., war banner, 285. 
Gunni, N,, war, 20. 
Guntfauo, It., war banner, 285. 
Guotman, O. O., a goodman, noble, 311, 314. 
Gwas, Kelt., a cognate of viuus ; a servant, 46 ; erroneously supposed to 

be the etymon of vasallta, 55, n. 

HiBRORAVius, Low Lot., her, an army, and grave^ a count acting as 

duke, 277. 
Hagestolten, O. O,, rustic soldiers, bachelors, 342. 
Hagestollziatumjus, Low Lat., 343. 

llaistaldi. Low Lot., rustic tenants, 342; soldiers in war, 344. 
Hallam, his objection to the universality of feods, 58 ; comment on the 

conduct of Ciovis, 64 ; excludes Sweden and Denmark from nations 

affected by the feodal system, 67. 
Hall companions and palace counts, 157, kc. 
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Hall of the even kings, treacherous massacre of royal guests in it, 203. 

Ham, A.'S.f a home, from Sanskrit c?uirn, to eat, Addit, Notet to 814. 

Hangsman, office performed by a man of rank in the fehmgerieht, 250, fi. 

Uara, SsJU., plunder; the etymon of u»r, 123. 

Harbour, see herberg. 

Hari, epithet of an Indian deity, Addit, Notet ; from Art, to seisa by 
force, 310, 305. 

Haijis, Go^A., a multitude, a host, an army, 105. 

Haslavollr, O. N., the plain of hazels, a staked field of battie, 244. 

Haubtman, 6., a captain, head man, 210. 

Haufuding, O, N., a chief, the head person, ib. 

Head, use of its cognates in forming titles with the terminations "ing and 
-man, 180. 

Headborough, originally a eatteUan, 220. 

Heag- and httgsteald, A,'S,, a bachelor, young soldier, 342. 

Heahgerefii, A.'S,, a high reeve, 277. 

Heallthegn, ^.-5 , a hall thegn, palace count, 240. 

Hearra, A.-S., a lord, one that takes by force : see hara, 218. 

Helemen, O. E,, great men, grandshommet, 300. 

Heislisteingr, O. N,, q. d. castle stakes : see hatlavollr. 

Henchman, O, E., perhaps hengUnan : see hangeman, 250, n. ; in Denmark 
and Sweden, 273. 

Hendinos, O. Burg,, a king, 100 ; a customary title of royalty, frouk 
hund^=eent'Um, 101, 102. 

Henker, G., see henchjnan, 

Heofndman, A.-S,, head-mun, captain, 210. 

Heorth-geneat, A.^S,, partaker of a hearth, 240. 

Her, O, N,, a company of one hundred men, an army ; from Aara, war, 
plunder, 124. 

Herad, O. N., diTlsion of a conntry, unsweriug to hundred, 106. 

Heradbkongr, king of a hundred, 19G. 

Herbergerie, O, E., 124, 125. 

Here, A.-S., an army, and a band of robbers, 123, 105. 

Hereberg, A.-S., station of tlie ?tere, 124. 

Hcrefier, herefyrd, A.-S., an expedition of the here, 55, n, 

Heregeat, A.-S., trappings of war, heriot, 143. 

Herctoga, A -S,, the toga, duke or dux, leader of the here, 124; lias abso- 
lute power, 202 ; becomes king, 203; synonymous with aldorman, 216. 

Heriot and relief, 147. 

Heristallum, Low Lot., station of the her, 124. 

HeriTart, O. G., expedition of the her, 55, n. 

Herizoho, O. G., the same as heretoga. 

Herkongr, G. JV., king of the her, a war king, 200. 

Hero, Gr., a strong man, 301. 

Heror, O. N., arrow of war, its use and signification, 241. 

Herr, Tetit., an army, 105. 
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HeiTy O,, a lord, seller by force, S18, SIO. 

Hersir, a NorweiariaD baron -, Sanskrit trta, a governor, 305. 

Hertogi, Hertogi, same as keretogeu 

Hertsog, Henog, O,, a dake ; from herizoho, 212, 213. 

Hestald, see heofftteaUL 

Hestasvein, O. N,, a horse boy, 290. 

Hidalgo, Sp., a gentleman ; derivation, 93, n. 

Hirdmen, conrtlers, 873 : see hyrtdmMn* 

Hirdstiorur, O. N.^ governor of a coart, 971, n. 

Hlafceta, ^1.-5., a bread eater, domestic servant, 46. 

Hlaford, J. -5., source of bread ; a master, lord, 44. 

Hlafordsocn, ^1.-5., Jurisdiction of a hUtfordy 162. 

Hlafordswic, ii.-5., treachery to a lord, 106, 130. 

Hobiller, O. J?., a sort of soldier, rider of a hobby ; a cognate of cavalier, 

ehemlier, &c, 337. 
Hofiilngr, O. N», for ha^fiidinffr, a head person, goveinor, 804, 210. 
Hoidreingr, O. N,, a courtier, 840. 
Hofipesind, O. O., a court companion, ib. 
Hofudsmadr, O. N», a headsman, captain, governor, 810. 
Hold, A,*S., a fBodal client, 1 14, 115, 151 ; an ofBcer of rank, 121. 
Hoid and getrhpe, A.-8., fiUthful and true ; a feodal formula, 114. 
Holde othes, O. Eng,, oaths of fealty and homage, 162 : see hyldath, 
HoUwr viiitfr, O. N., fiUthfhl fHend ; a feodal appellation. 121. 
Homagutm faetM, introduced instead of /idem dare and ftrmitatem faeere, 

05. 
• Homage, 151, &c. 
Homaginm, Low Lai., 152. 

Homin, part of Lat. homin-^ ; Mr. Wining's derivation, 801. 
Jlominei et damini, among the Saxons, 155. 
Hominlnm, Ldno Lai., for hamagium, 151. 
Homo JIdeUt devenire, a feodal formula, equivalent to O. N. ghraz hamu 

fvuiiiii, 135, fi. 
Honores et eavallerim, in Arragon, 337. 
Hordere, A.'S., a treasurer, 805. 

HoRHB TooKB, his derivations, of ale, 34, n.; of hlqfbrd, 44, n. 
Honeknave, O. E., 202. 
Horsethegu, A»'S., a master of horse, 295. 
Hostler, 293. 
Households, royal and imperial, were only enlargements of the estabUfh- 

ments of counts and barons, 65 ; Anglo-Saxon, 155. 
HousekarU, domestics, 273. 

Hooetmann, O. 6., head-man, a municipal officer, 810. 
HuUUkap, troikap, oeh mantktqf, O. Sw., fealty, troth, and homage; a 

formula in the oath of fealty, 114, n. 
Jfuldskab og trotskab, O. D., fealty and troth ; Danish formula, 110> 
Hunda fadhs or feds. Oath,, leader or maintainor of the hundred, 41, 42. 
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Hundredarlas, Low LaU, a huDdredmaOy 104. 

Huodreders, 197. 

Hundredes euldor, A,-^,, a centurion, 41, 104, n." 

Hunno, O. G., a centurion, judge of a hundred, 107. 

Hu8l>and, 132 : see Sonde, funcUu, 

Hyde, A.-S., a measure of land, called churta, a tktn of land In R^mitbaa, 

47. 
Hyldath, A.-S,, oath of fealty, 113, 114, 115, n., 161. 
Hylde, JJtm,, verh, to swear fealty, 1 16, n. 
Hyldo, A.'S., protection, favour, fealty, 115. 
Hyredmen, A.-H., men of the hyred, or courtiers, 155. 

loNOBiLES, German serfii, 170. 
Infhntes, Low Lot,, young nobles, 327. 
Infldcles, Low Lot., explained by felloftet, 143. 

"ing, a termination of nouns, not a patronymic, giving its sabject n pos- 
sessive import, 170, 192 ; addU. notes to p. 214. 
Ingenui, LaL, well born, noblemen, 108, 170. 

J AOARA, SsJtt., a coat of mail, 73. 

Jagir, Persic, a military fief, ib. 

Jarl, O. N,y an earl, ancient creation of, 205; derivation, 217, 213; n 

illustrious title, 210 : see eorl, earl, 
Johnny Fan, Fad, or Faw, Gipsey title, a corruption of senapati, 43 ; earl 

ofthcGipscys, 221. 
Judex, Lat., a Judge; originally one skilled In the art of war, 133; a 

military oflTiccr, 311. 
Jus hagestoltziatum, 34. 
Jutania, sec C<mtama» 
Juvcnc'i, Lnt.y youths; in Amm. Marccllinus, for knights, 102, n.; art 

cni/tttis and hneckten attendant on the ancient German chiefs, 109. 

Kaisrh, dr., an emperor, from the Slavonic czar, 107. 

Karl, O. N, §• (;., u working man, 221 ; the representative of the class of 
iiusbandmcn, 377. 

Kindiiis, doth., a governor; ctymologically the Latin centenus and the 
IJurgundiau hcndintjs, u king, 102. 

KiN«, in early times, a nominal title, 70; low condition of, 166; Sir F. 
Pulgravc on the importance of its etymology, 188; synonymcs of, 193; 
probably from Sanskrit kuni, with termination 'ing, 194 ; the owner of 
one hundred serfs, a king, 100; king of a burh or canton in Eastland, 
ih. ; multitmlcs with the title in Norway, 108, 100; conferred on all 
sorts of })otty chiefs, 18o, 200 ; great numbers that fall in battle, 201, n.; 
changed into /V/W, 20/); in fild English, the title of a female sovereign, 
207. 
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Klnflfdom, not originally divided Into provinces, but an aggregate of them, 
66 ; the term ru!atc« to power or people, 186. 

King's steward, 25*2. 

KIngsfriend, a title; see amiei, 121. 

Knab, O. G., a belted soldier, 292, n. 

Knecht, knecto, knelit, O. G., a knight or youth, 102, 169, 329, SdS. 

Knight, 326, &c. ; etymon, 333; Daines Harrington on the title, 334; of 
any degree, companion of his chief, 83. 

Knights or Youths, anioug the auclent Germans, 102 ; custom of receiving 
them into the nation, 103, 169. 

Knights Bachellor, 338, &c. 

Knygtesmetehom, A.'Scucon, translation of militit feodum, 47; extract re- 
lating to it from the Shaftesbury papers, 48, it. 

Konigen, Gr,, a female king, 207. 

Kona, O. N,, woman, wife, lady, 208. See Queen. 

Kuni, perhaps tlie etymon of khig, 194. See dhriti, and dryhten, rita, 
and rector, rihter. 

Lady, 208. 

Leen, O. iV. ; ssloan Eng, how it came to denote feod, in the sense of land 
as the wage of military service, 128, 134, 141. 

Lieti, Low Lat,, small commoners, 172. 

Laird, Scot,, a good man, as land proprietor, 31*5 ; a less baron, 317. 

Lanardrottinn, O. N,, a lord paramont, 129 ; lord of a hen. 

Land, maxim of the feodallsts, 57 ; Its origin, 60 ; common property 
among the Germanic people, 58 ; and equally shared on conquest, down 
to 6th century, 59 ; vested In an individual in Its origin as a possession, 
a legal fiction, 60 ; not the patrimony of ancient sovereigns, 64; shared 
by admeasurement among the Normans, 59 ; — by lots, 90, n. ; substi- 
tuted for food in requitement of military service, 126. 

Land, allodial, 133. 

Landgraff, landricliter, O. O., the first, a larger kind of grqff^; the second, 
a provincial judge, 277. 

Landrsecke, O, N., compeller of a country, epithet or title of a general, 180^ 

Landweard, il.-S., warder of the land, 45, n. 

Languages, classical and Teutonic, 7, Sec, table of descent from Sanskrit 
or Baby Ion Uin, 19. 

Lardener, 261 , n. 

Larderer, 200. 

Lassi, Low Lot,, handicraftsmen, 57, 170, 172. 

Latin, inadequate to represent the law terms of the Gothic conquerors of 
Rome, 94. 

Lavardur, IceL, a warder of the land, not the original of hlqford, 45, n. 

Law, of A If, the pirate, 30 ; poor law of England founded on the sama 
principle, 31 ; feodal distinction of Its periods, 67, n. 

Leal etfeal amy, 112; leaf tad, 8p., ib. 
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U«4,»Mm4flwMi, 44 ;To«4c^4m«ask», >&,■.; Dr. Jiiiiin^^45^«, 
Ur&tt, Umtes, O. £^ wm of tkc 4|MZitj of ft idni, in. 
L0f4 Bftfor; we aMyor. 
Lorte Marcfccn, 288, Jfce. 
Lofdi of UWH, 31d, s. ; ISO. 
Lorvcrd, O. B^% lord, 81d, a. 
Loag f dyftgy O. £:, mae m lanUme, 111, 172. 
Lovcrd, O. E^ m lord, 818, s. 
Lojrfth^, feftlty, b/'w deriTed framfiUUtoi, I IS. 
LoeMBftfi, Etnue^ lagamwtj ft Iftw mftn, a Jod^ 90, k. 

Madame, Fr., proper term of ftridm*iog a qQceD,309. 

Mftcraezoig^o, O. />'., leader of ft kindred baiMl among the Franks ; a duke 

of kintmen, M. 
Mfti^odrifat, A.S., lord of ft kindred band, 54, 330, 332. 
Maire rie fialaiA, Fr/, governor of the palace, 351 ; from Lat. aMi/or, or 

<). ('». meyfTy q. t. Sec mayor. 
Maitre 'le Toflice, /'>., an apotbcearr, 272, n. 
Major, a Ix>w I^t. n. 8ut>st., derived from one of the German dialects. In 

Arabia, mar i» a great lord; and in Blewar, the commander of the 

armed vastalt ; a mayor of a corporate town, 239. 
Major domijii, governor of a household, 251 . 
Majorliw, Ijno /yit.f a mayoress, 230. 
Mnn, a va^nal, 1H>, 154; the reasoning animal, 300, 301. 
Mandryht#fn, >4.-^., a lorfl of vansals, lord of the homagen*, 157. 
MnnhHe, O. Ji. manhood ; homajjc, 114. 
Mann-T/J, Ihc progenitor of the Ocrmaiip, 301. 
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Mauraed, A,^S., homage, 4S, 66, n,: fee manya 

Manredy O, E,, homage, 48, n. 

Mansohap, D., mantkab, O. Dan., maskap, O. Suf., homage, 114, n., 116, n. 

Manya, Sskt,, obedience, 114, n. 

Mar, Teut; a horse, appears to be an epithet of a war charger, 290 ; Arab., 

a great lord, 289 ; a war cry of the Rajpoots, addit, notet to p. 381, n. 
March, a frontier, boundary, limit, 279 
Marches, Lords, 286, &c 
Marchese, It, a marqais, 279. 
Marchio, Low Lot,, a lord marcher, noarquis, ib. 
Marekgraff, G., marqais, 277, 278. 
Marcomanni, men of the marches, banters, 282. 
Marescallas, Low Lot., mar, a horse, ikaik, an officer. See eorutable and 

marthal. 
Maresehall, 293. 
Marga, SsJU., a hunter, 281, 
Margo, Sikt; same as mark, 282. 
Marha, a Scythian standard, 279, 281, and n. 
Marica, Lat,, tutelary nymph of the margo, 282. 
Marischalcia, Low Lot,, sort of stable, &rriery, office of marshal, 298. 
Marpabis, O. O., a horse page or boy, 290. 
Marquis, 278, &c. 

Marsch, O. Sw., commander of cavalry, 294. 
Marshal, origin of the office, 289; of 12 horses, 292; a fitrrier, 293; 

Mountfort, hereditary marshal, ib, 
Marstaller, G., a hostler, 294. 
Marz, Persia, a march, mark, or boundary, 279; — bum, id. ib. See 

mttrz€iban. 
Maryya, Sskt,, a mark or boundary, 281 . 

Maxim of feodalists, on the proprietary of lands, 57, 60, 64. See land,. 
Meare, A .^S,, a mark, a country as well as a boundary , ib, 
Mer, a military chief of vassals in Rajasthan, 240. 
Mercy, royal prerogative of, among the Germanic tribes, 106. 
Meregreve, O, Flem., a count, according to the Old Saxon interpretation ; 

perhaps a marekgrt^, 278, n. 
Merki, O. N,, a standard, 280. 
Mcrkismann, O, N,, standard bearer, or rather a nobleman entitled to 

raise his own standard, 282. 
Metegavel, A.-S., rent paid in meat, 48. 
Methom, A.^S,, meat home, place of meat, ancient translation of feodum, 

48. See ham and eating. 
Meyer, O. O,, administrator of a town, 239. 
Meykongur, O. N., female king, a queen, 207. 

Miles, Lat,, translated eniht, 830; apparently from Sskt root mU, to con- 
gregate, and the oblique cases in mUit; from ita participle milita, thas- 

corresponding with Goth, gadrmthteis in signification. 
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Militia feodum, Law LcU., a knlght*s fee, translated a knight's meat-home, 

or place of food, 48. 
Missus regis, see bailiff, 274, n. 
Monarchy, title of, nominal till the tenth century, 67 ; growth of its 

power, 64. 
Morgengab, (i,, morning gift, a nuptial present from a baron, 320, n. 
Mounds, sepulchral, business of importance transacted on, 206, n. 
Munus et beneficium, 95, 141. 
Murzaban, P^<tc, governor of a hostile frontier, 279. See marquit, ban^ 

fan, &c. 

Nessekonoup, O, N., king of a cape or promontory, 200. 

Nobiles, 168, 170. 

Nicholson, Bishop, on the progress of the feodal law, 67, n. 

Normans, their abject oath of allegiance, 117. 

Nulla terra sine domino, a feodal maxim, origin of, 97. 

Oath, to defend a chief, 107, 110, n,\ of fealty among Anglo-Sazoaa, 114; 

Franks, 116, n.; Normans, 117. 
Oathsword, 118. 

Obeissance, Fr., homage, 358 : see inanya. 
Officer, originally an apothecary, 272, n, 
Omcs buenos, O. S., goodmen, a class below esquire, 309. 
OsMUNOUS Dbengotus, a knight, meaning of his name, 100. 
Othes,hold, O. E., 162: see hyldath. 

Pa, Sskt,, to drink, said to be the etymon ofpincema, 262, n. 

Padram, Sgkt., a village : see patria, 43. 

Page, a boy, its derivation, 280 ; an inferior soldier, 292. 

Pagettus, Loto Lat,, a soldier, not an archer, ib. n. 

Paiti, a belly full, a ration, military pay of the Rajpoots, 36, 38, 39, 49. 

See bhat, batta. 
Palace, a fortification of wooden pales or stakes ; a stockade, 244. 
Palatii praefcctus, Lat., mayor of the palace, 251. 
Palatine or palace counts, 242, &c. 
Palguave, Sir Francis, derives /ewifMm from emphyteusis, 50; traces 

feodality to tlie Roman law, GO, 80; on the etymology of the title of 

king, 188 ; on the title o? early 220. 
Pall us, Lat., the pfal and pfial of the old Germans ; a stake, 245, 246. 
Paltsgrave, G., a count palatine, 248, 249, n. 
Pana, Sskt., wages, from pa^ to drink, 53: see dr'mclean. 
Par, Lat., an equal, the equivalent of /era in gefera, 228, n. 
Pater, Za^, the equivalent of father, 40; their cognates, 41; title of s 

magistrate, 43, 44. 
Paternus, the equivalent of Gothic/a^/mn*, 43. 
Pati, Ssht.j master, husband, lord, the same as fads, faxod, 41. 
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Patres, plural of pater ; derivation by Sallust, 32, n.; by FIorut,40; 

their early duties, 51. 
Patricius, Lat., a title of alderman, 215. 
Patronus, Lat., a wealthy proprietor; Sanskrit j>a/raA, 44. 
Pay, a ration ; see paiti. 

Pecunia, Lat., money, from Sanskrit pa^u, cattle, through peeui, id., the 
equivalents of Goth.yhiAta, A.-S./(^&A,Engl./eeand^^, 290; viea, for 
cattle, ib. n. 
Pedar, Persic, a father, 40. 
Peer, an equal, 228. 

Pegni, in Cnute's Forest Law for thegni, 178. 
Penon, the banner of a knight, 285, 305. 

People, their great power in the ancient Germanic states, 137, 138. 
Perquisitor, see conqutBstor. 
Pial, G,, a stake, 245. 
Pialtz, O., a palace, 240. 
Pfaltzgraff, a count of the palace, 249. 
Phala, O. O., a wooden tower, 245. 
Pile, a castle, 247, n. 
Pincema, Lot., an officer in an Anglo-Saxon household, 150, n.; duty and 

derivation, 201, and n. ; Pott's derivation, 202. 
PiNXBRTOM, on universality of fcodal system, 09. 
Pirates, their vessels, 202, n, 

Pitri, Sskt., a father ; Brahmanical derivation, 41 • 

Pitris, Sskt,, ancestors, certain divine beings, 52, n. See patre$. 

Pitt and gcUlotos, custom of, among the ancient Norwegians, 104; among 
the English, 105. 

Pledge, view of frank, 120. 

Plunder, the means of a chiefs magnificence, 54. 

Pocillator, Lot., a leathern bag or bottle keeper, 205, 207, n. 

Polk, a CosNuik regiment; =folk, fylk, 199. 

Portator scuttellie, a dish bearer, 272. 

ProBfectus piittorii, 248 ; — viarum, 200. 

Prebenda avense, 294. 

Prencepe de lat Atturias, title of the heir apparent of Spain, 214. 

Prerogjative of mercy, royal, 105. 

Preuds homes, O. Fr,, magnificent men, 310. 

Prince, a fore-man, 211 ; election of, 212 ; low rank in Russia, 213. 

Priuceps coquornm, 270, n,; — tenatus, a chief of the senate, 211. 

Princlpes, chosen to be patret of Rome, 39; the aldoroi of the Saxons ; a 
title of aldermen, 215. 

Probcs, his feodal law, 87. 

Prodes homines. Low Lot., barons, 310. 

Proud, magnificent, 310; etymology of, 317. 

Prondhome, O. Fr,, a nobIemai\, 310. 

Puer Anglieus, heir apparent of England, 327. 
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Pargof, Gr,y not tbe etjrmon, but the cognate of, hurgk^ 254. 
Putta, a military fief in Mewar, 7:S, n.; — wut, the bolder of a p^tit^ a 
feodal lord, 137. 

QUADI, Lat.f a nation of hunters, 282. 

Quean, bad not a bad aenae, without an addition, 207, fi. 

Queen, a woman, wife, a royal consort, 207. 

Radbchbnistrbs, Domesd,, a sort of horseman, 831. 

Radknigbts, ib. 

Rffidbere, ^1.-5., a riding army, cavalry, 332. 

Ragineis, Ooth., a counsellor, supposed to be connected with Lai. rex, 
Eng. rUkf Sp. rUo, &c., 179. 

Raja, Sskt.f a king:; Drahmanical derivation, 170. 

Rajpoots, their feoilal system immemorial, 38. 

Rakshi, Sskt.f a king, preserver, noiirisher ; the etymon of rex, loO. 

Rawul, Asiatic title of governor, off/Ut. notet to p. 216. 

Reccere, i4.-5., a governor, 180. 

Rector, Lat., a governor, 184, Sec, 

Rege, Lat,, from rqja, 170. 

Regolo, a Cliinese title of governor, culdit, notes to p. 215. 

Regulus, Low Lai,, title of aXdorman^ 215. See ratoui, regulo, 

Reiks, Ooih,, a prince, 178. 

Reiter, O., a rider, a knight, 330. 

Rekr, O. N,^ a hero, epithet of a prince, 180. 

Relevium, Lore Lot,, used for the A.-Saxon heregeizt, by William I., 149. 

Relief, of the Anglo-Saxons, 147 ; introduced by the Sakasenas, ib. n. 

Reve, in sheriff, &c., 229. 

Reviewer, Foreign Quarterly, on early population of Europe, 77. 

Rex, Lat.f a king; derived by Postal from the Hebrew rosch, 173; corres- 
ponds with rryn and rakshi, 1 79. 

Rice, A,'S,, powerful, rich, 307. 

Rich, riche, rico, &c., its import, 02, &c.; connected with Sskt. rikihum, 
wealth, 180. 

RicuARDSON, on Asiatic fiefs, 70. 

Richroan, a powerful roan, 308, &c. 

Kiel hombres, ricos hombres, ricos homes, ricos omes, O, Sp., rich or 
powerful men, nobles, 179, 309. 

Ricus homo. Low Lnt., a powerful man, a noble, ib. 

RiUdarc, O. iV., on that rides, a knight, 157, n., 336 ; — notta, knighta- 
companlons, 157, n. 

Riddcr, Dan., same, ib, 

RidhorlikfP, O, Sw., esquires, 157, n. 

Rilitcr, f/., ft Tighter, rector; a judge, 184, 185, w. 

Rikr, O, A'., powerful, 307. 

Rikr mndr, O, A'., a powerful man ; title or epitliet of a sovereign, 808. 
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Rita, Sskt.y a descendant of Kuiiiy 194, n. See rihter, rector. 

Ritter, G., a knight, 336. 

Rnbbery, anciently honourable, 145; promise of feodal lords to abstalik 
from It, 810, n. 

RoLLO, Duke, partitions Nenstrla by admeasurement, 69. 

Romakas, men with hairy clothes, 20 : see Romant, early. 

Romans, early, and their patriae 44 ; may have been the Romakaif ib. ; 
forget their feodal system in the time of Cimbric wars, 63, 78 ; begin to 
imitate German customs, 80 ; examples, 85, &o. ; pay their eomitet In 
food like the Germans, 85 ; their gentile appellation a term of reproach 
among the barbarian conquerors, 02 ; this distinction adopted by Charle- 
magne, 96, n. ; not the authors of the feodalism that existed among the 
Northern nations, and their descendants, in the middle ages, 76—09. 

Rykis, O. Pruu.,^ prince, 179. 

SiBCTNiNO, A.'S.f a sea king, captain of one or more ships, 200. 

Sacie, see Sakas, Sakasenat. 

Sagas, even the fiibulous, valuable as records of customs and manners, 101 , 

St. Martin, on the origin of feodalism, 62. 

Sakas and Sakasenas, Asiatic tril>es, progenitors of the Saxons, 21 . 

Salic Und, possession of, a title to nobility, 234. 

Sanskbit, its antiquity, 9, &c. ; oldest sister of the European languages, 

16; ceased to be spoken 3000 years ago, 18; writings some oenturiea 

older than the Christian era, ib. n. ; supposed to be Babylonian, 19. 
Savila, a divine cow, answering to the Scandinavian cow sibylia^ 21. 
Scabinus, law of duel for one, 159, n. 

Scandinavia, governed on feodal principles, 68 ; Its feodal usages, 100—139. 
Scantio, Uno Lat., a proper name, 266. 
SCANTIO, Low Lot., a skinker, in the household of Charlemagne, 260; 

in the SaUe Uw, 270. 
Scliilpor, O. O., a shield bearer, 346. 
Schildknaphen, O. G., youths, shieldbearers, 346. 
Scoll, Seot.f a health in drinking, 275 ; Teut., a drinking cup, 276. 
Scullion, ib, 

Scutage,an incident in Anglo-Saxon and Asiatic feods, 153. 
Scutellifer, Low Lot., a dish bearer, 271. 
Scatiger, Low Lot., a shield bearer, 346. 

Scyldburh, A.'S., fortress of shields ; a prince's body guard, 84, n. 
Scyregerefih A.-S., the bailiff. Judge, and military chief of a shire; s 

sheriff, 229, 277. 
Seigneur, Fr., a lord, with the right of raising a signum or standard, 287. 
Seldbn, his Titles qf Honor, 12, 13; on the amiei and comites, of 

Tiberius, 83 ; on the origin of the feodal system, 86. 
Sen, O. G., a concourse of people, 43. 
Sena, Stkt., an army, 42. 
Senapati, S$kt., a general, lord of the eena, its provider and malntainer, 42. 
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SenatoreSy chiefs of the Roman tribes, 42 ; derivation by Flomi, 40 : tee 
patret. 

Senatus, the meeting of the senatores; its etymological correspondence 
with tynodoSf 43. 

Sendimenn, O. iV., royal messengers, misti regiif 874, n, 

Senescalcia Angliae, 270. 

Senescallas, Loio Lat,, for senetcalcus, cap-servant, or bearer of a $emne 

or skdnk, 269, &c. ; in the Alainmanic law, 292. 
'Seneschall, 2G9, &c.; from preceding. 

Senha, O, Sp. , a standard ; from Lat. tignum^ 288. 

Senheria, O. Sp.y the same, ih. 

Senhor, O. Sp,,z. lord having the privilege of raising his $enha ; a baron, 287. 

Senhoria, O, Sp,, a lordship, ib. 

Senior, Low Lot,, from signum, the same as ienhoTf ib, 

Seniscalcus, sec ienetcalluty 269. 

Senne, O. i^., a synod, 43 : see ten, 

Bennorio, It., a lonlehip : see senhoria, 

Serjeant, from serciens, a servant, 345, 346, 347. 

Serjeanty, grand and petit, 164. 

Service, considered disgraceful, 55. 

Seyngnour de la tere, O. F., a landlord, 325, n. 

Sheriff, the bailiff of a shire, 229. 

Shieldbcarer, 346, &c. 

Shiregreve, shirereve, O. E., sheriff, 277. 

Shuttlewoktii, a proper name, warder of the dishes, 272, n. 

Sibylla, a divine cow among the ancient Swedes, the SavUa of the Hind6s, 

21. 
Sider, an abettor, 237. 
Sidesman, 236, &c. 
Sidhesmen, A,'S., assessors of the getidh in his court, afterwards termed 

Judicet curuE, 231, 236. 
Sidhessocna, A.-S., the manor court, 231, 237. 
Sleur, Fr.f a hero, Sanskrit sura, a valiant man, 328. 
Signum, Lat., in middle ages, a bell, or the ringing of it, 43; derivation, 

288. 
Sinistns, O, Burgund., a high priest, 190 ; derivation, ib, n, 
Siokongur, O. N,, a sea king, 200 ; the small force necessary to constitate 

one, 201 ; vessels of the sea kings, 202, n. 
Sire, Fr., same as sieur, 322, &c. 
Sires de la terre, Fr., landlords, 324. 
Siresse, O. Fr., fern, of sire, 323. 

Sithi, Sskt,, a disciple, 80 : see sidhesman, gasindkai, gesidh, &c. 
Skaensksvcin, O. Sw., a cup-boy, a sklnker, 270 ; where skahksteen by 

misprint. 
Skal, IceL, a drinking c«ip, 274. 
Skalk, O. jy., a military servant, 345; derivation, 347, n. 
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Skialldborgy O. N., fortress of shields, a prince's body guards, 84, n. 

Skienluure, leeL, a skinker, 265. 

Skinker, a cap-bearer, 261, &c.; deriratloa 265; tha aseon^io in the 
household of Henry II., 2G6. 

SkuUs, to drink a round qf, 275, 276; caps so called 268. See tcoU. 

Skatilsvelu, 271. 

Soc, A.'S.f a privilege to try causes, 163. 

Socage, incident of Anglo-Saxon Ibodal serriee, ib. 

Socage tenure, not plough senrice, 233 ; Blaekstone*s opinion, 233. 

Soche, Loto Lot,, for soe, 163, n. 

Society, orders of, 168; origin of ranks; see Rigt Mal^ 875. 

Socmanria libera^ chief incidents of, 61. 

Socmen, 163, &c. ; were equals, 335. 

Socn, A,'S.y radically social intercourse; a Jurisdiction, 234; probably 
what Tacitus calls pagui, 335. 

Sortes Barbarorum, division of land by lot, among the Barbarian con- 
querors, 00. 

Sovereigns, petty, their household, 65 ; titles, 67. 

Soveref^s, titles of, 175, &c. 

Spahis, Turkish feodatories, 78. 

Spblmam, his derivation of feodum, 40. 

Speuce, O. £., a Urder, 360, 

Spencer, officer in a household, 360, &e. 

Stagia, Low Lat,y a dwelling house, probably so called from sUugai, the 
ascent to it, 350. 

Steward, 351, &c. 

Stai, IceL opus, suggested to be the etymon of steward, 353, 358. 

Stie, O. E., itye, Sw., an ascending path, 356; a concealed passage, ib. 

SUg, A,'S, ^ O. JE.t the same as itU, 257. 

Stiward, ii.-5., steward, 353. 

Strator, in Salic hiw, a litter maker for horses, 203; substitated for 
tnarthalf 203. 

Stretewarde, O, E,, a street patrol, 360. 

Stuward, O. E,, a stiward, 353. 

Sty, O. E., an ascending passage to a manor house, 258, &c. 

Subregulas, Low Lot, ; see Addit. Notes to p. 215. 

Sucken, in Zetland, soen or Jurisdiction of a/atmf, 137, 234. 

Sullivan, on origin of benefices, 66; and on beneficiary estates, 06. 

SvardsBgi, O. N., an oath, opposed to the tnmadreidr or oath of fealty, 
a daily or ordinary oath, 113. 

Sydesman, O. J?., assistant to a baron, 338. 

Synodos, 43. 

Talk, great, among the red men ; a senate and a parliament, 40. 
Tapster, 370 : see dap\fer, 
Tenere in alodio, 07. 

BE 
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Tenure, Norman, 163. 

Thacoor, see graxya thacoor. 

Thegn, ii.-5, a Saxon nobleman, equal to a Normao baron, 129. 

Theodcyning, A.'S., an independent king, 183. 

Theoden, A,'S., epithet of an aldor, 182. 

Theodoric, the Qoth, probably chose thiudant for his title, 180. 

Theow, A,'S,, a slave, 172. 

Thesaanis, LeU., a treasure ; derivation, 296. 

Thief, supposed that none but a theow would become one, 66; derivation^ 
ib, n. 

Thiodann, O. N,, lord, prince, 181. 

Thiuda, Qoth,, a people, ib, 

Thiudans, 6?., title of Theodoric, ib, 

Tbiufad, Visigo., a judge, leader of the people, 41, n. 

Thuman, O. J?., theow, a slave, and man, a slave, 167, 172. 

Thungiat, in the army of Childebert, 65 : see tunginus. 

Tignarlconur, O, N,, ladies of title, 170. 

Tlgnarmcnn, O. N., men of title, 173. 

TImars, Turkish fiefs, 72. 

TInel du roy, Fr., the king's bell, 126 : see hellhaute. 

Titles, reasonable mode of deriving, 10, 23; origin and universal adoption » 
of, 173, &c. 

Tod, Col., on feodalism in Mewar, 68, 71. 

Town, in English law, 369, n. 

Traditions, Asiatic, apparently relating to settlers in Europe, 20. 

Treachery, to a lord, 106 ; included in the term felony, ib, n, ; and deser- 
tion, 130, n. 

Treasurer, 205. 

Treow sculan, Anglo-Saxon feodal formula, to owe troth or truage, 122. 

Trithingrcve, 278. 

Trosteid, O, O,, oath of a truitit, 151. 

Troth, O, E.y for fealty, 121 : see truth, 

Trowage, O, E.y feodal troth, 122. 

Truage, O. E., same, ib, 

Trucman, O. E., a loyal subject, 123. 

Trunadar eidr, O, N., oath of troth and fealty, 151. 

Trustes, Low Lat., tnieman, 121. 

Truth, from Sanskrit dhru, to be firm, fixed, established, 122. 

Tunginus, Low Lot., chief officer of a town, Qb, n. 

Tungreve, the reeve of a town or manor, 239, 278. 

Udell succession, 136. 

Vaunlehn, O, O,, banner feod, feodum vexillare, 284, 285. 

Vair, Goth., a strong man, its relation to baron. Sec, 305. 

Valets de chandelle, Fr,, candle or torch holders at great tables, 222. 
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Valfasiniy Low Lat,f dependents on the valvason, 369, n. 

VftlTasor, Low Lot., Spelman's deriTation, 896; from Sanskrit varivat, 

service, 299 ; farther aceoant of, 355, &o. 
Vans Kennedy, Col., on early population of Europe, 16; descent of 

languages, 16, 19. 
Varones, Sp,, men, equivalent to baronet^ 305. 
Yasallus, Low Lat,^ a vassal, supposed to be O. N. veUlunumj 46, and 

vaUla, 134, n. 
Vassi, Low Lat,f supposed to denote servants, 55, n.; are household 

officers, from Sanskrit vat, to dwell, 360, n. 
Vasvasor, Low Lot., for valvator, S98. 
Vavasor, vavasur, 359 : see valvator. 
Veisia, O. N.f a banquet, a feod, 46; benee 
Veislumann, a vassal, ib, 
Vicecount, 224. 
Vicedominus, 356. 
Vidame, a bishop's deputy, ib. 

Vir, Lot,, a strong man, a hero, 304 ; its cognates, 305. 
Vira, Sskt,, strength, 302. 
Vira and virah, Sskt., the same as vir. 
Viscount, 225, n. 

Vogt, O., a governor ; see faad, fawd. 
Vruune, O, Dan., a lady, queen, 209. 

Wachteb, his mistake on the meaning of allodium, and derivation from 
anhlot, 90. 

Wiedsia, O. Steed., a feast, 52 ; rent, tribute, &c., 134, n. See veitla. 

Wages, paid in early times in food and lodging, 52. 

Waidsluman, O. Swed., a vassal, 134, n. 

Walreaf, A.'S., plunder of the dead ; reason of the law of, 206, n. 

M'^apentake, wapnatak, weapon touching, a custom on swearing fealty and 
homage, 118; is taken for the name of a hundred, ib. ; relic of the 
custom among the Romans, 119. 

War, law of private, 154 ; — shield, c ustom of striking, 124. 

Wardship, practised by all the Germanic nations, and an incident in Anglo- 
Saxon feodulism, 152. 

Wcr, A.'S., ^vir, Lai., derived by Dr. Webster from geber, 11, n.; its 
co»;iiates, 305. 

Wergild, A.'S., compensation for homicide, and a test of rank, 102, n. 

Wicgerefa, A.-S., of Winchester, 278. 

William I., imported a few Norman customs, 143. 

Wita, A.'S., one skilled in witodh or law, 33, n. 

Witheit, tlic Judicial council of Bremen, t^. 

Wonis, primitive, not borrowed from other languages, 14. 

Wriout, Sir Matthew, approves of a ridiculous derivation of feodum^ 49. 
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